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NOTE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


Or the papers printed in this volume none is now 
presented to the public for the first time The essay on 
‘ Protection to Young Industries as Applied in thf?^ 
United States ’’ was first published in dambridge in i8&- 
nnd ivas republished in a revised edition in New ^ork in 
1883 The paper on ‘ The Tariff of 1828 appeared in the 
PoltUcal Science Quarterly for March, 1888 That on “The 
Histoiy of the Tariff between 1830 and i860 ” was printed 
m the Qmrterl;^ journal of Economics for April, 1888 
* The Histoiy of the Present Tariff *’ was published in 
New York in 1885 All, however, have been revised for 
the p esent volume, and considerable additions have been 
mide I have avoided repetitions, so far as this was 
possible, and have attempted to connect the narrative of 
the separate parts* Although not onginally wntteij with 
the design of presenting a complete history of our tariff 
legislation, these papers cover in some sort the entire 
period from 1789 to 1887 


Camuridcf Mass July i888 


F W T 




note to the sixth edition 


In the present edition, the narrative, which in the previ- 
ous editions had been brought to datofpr the successive 
tariff acts, is again brought to date by adding a chapter 
on the tariff of 1913. The text ^f the earlier chapters, 
particul|dy that on the tariff of 1909, has also been 
revised. • 

The act of 1913 makes the greatest ^.affge in our tariff. ^ 
system since the civil war. It reduces very considerably 
the duties on almost all manufactures; it admits wool and 
sugar free of duty; on many articles it substitutes moder- 
ate ad valorem for high spedfic duties. It does not mean 
free trade; but it does mean a great lowering of protec- 
tion. Whether it will be left to work out its effects with- 
out early amendment remains to be seen; still more, 
whether its effects will be considerable, and whether they 
will be for the country’s good. As I have stated more 
than once in these pages, the industrial consequences of 
protective duties ^are commonly exaggerated in popular 
discussion. The new tariff will cause no disaster, and it 
will work no wonders; but we may hope that in the long 
run it will brace and strengthen the country’s industries, 
and make it easier to frame future duties without log- 
rolling or manipulation. 

F. W. T. 

Cambsisge, Mass., December lo, 1913. 
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THE TARIFF HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 




PART I 
CHAPTER I 


PROTECTION TO YOUNG INDtJSTRIES AS 
APPLIED IN THE UNITED STATES. 


THE ARGUMENT FOR PROTECTION TO YOUNG 
INDUSTRIES. 

Or the arguments in favor of protection, none has 
been more frequently or more sincerely urged than that 
which is expressed in the phrase protection to young 
industries.” None has received so generally the approval 
of economists, even of those little disposed to acknowl- 
edge the validity of any reasoning not in accordance with 
the theory of free exchange. Mill gave it the weight of 
his approval in a passage which has been frequently cited. 
Later EngHsh writers have foUowed him in granting jts 
intrinsic soundness. The reasoning of List, the most 
prominent protectionist writer among the Germans, is 
based, so far as it is purely economic, on this argument, 
and since List’s time the argument has taken an estab! 
lished place in German treatises on political economy, 
even though it be admitted that the conditions to which 
it fairly applies belong to the past. 
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(^e atgument is, in brief, that it may be advantageous 
to encourage hy legislation a branch of industry which 
might be profitabl3r carried on, which is therefore sure to 
be earned on eventually, but whose rise is prevented for 
the time being by art^dal or accidental causes.) The 
essential point of the argument lies in the assumption 
that the cause^'which prevent the rise of the IbSdustry, 
and render protection necessary, are not natural and 
permanent causesr^not such as would permanently pre> 
vent, under a state of freedom, the growth of the industry. 
Let it be supposed, for instance, that the industry to be 
encouK^[ed is the cotton manufacture. The natural ad. 
vantages of a given country for making cotton cloths are 
good, we may suppose, in comparison with the advantages 
for producing other thin|^. (The raw material is cheap, 
power for machinery is abundant, the general intelligence 
and industry of the jieople — ^which, a&ice th^ admit of 
but very slow change, must be considered natural advan* 
tr^;es<— are such as to fit them for complex industrial 
operationsT There a no permanent dhuse why cotton 
goods should not be obtained at as low cost by making 
them at home as by importing them ; perhaps th^ can 
even be produced at lower cost at home. But the cotton 
manufacture, let it be further supposed, is new; the 
machin eiy nsed is unknown and complicated, and re. 
quires skill and experience of a kind not atbUnable in 
other blanches of production. The industry of the 
country runs by custom in other grooves, from which it 
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the argomeht for protection 

IS not easily diverted If at the same time the com 
munication of knowledge be slo\^ and enterprise be 
hesitating ne have a set of conditions usider which the 
establishment of the cotton manufacture may be pre 
vented long after it might ha\e been earned on ivith 
advantage Under such circumsli^nces it may be wise to 
encourage the manufacture bj duties on imported goods 
or by other analogous measures Soon«,r or later the 
cotton manufacture uill be introduced and earned on 
even without assistance and the governments aid wi^l 
only cause It to be established with less fnction and at 
an earlier date than would otherwise ha\e been the case 
It may illustrate more dearl> the conditions under 
which such assistance may be useful to point out those 
under wrhich it is superfluous |The mere fact that an 
industry is young in years — has been undertaken onl} 
within a short period of time — does not supply the con 
ditions under which protection is justified b> this argu 
ment An industry recently established but similar m 
kind to other branches of production already earned on 
in the country would hardl> come within its scope I, But 
w here the industry is not only new but forms a departure 
from the usual track of production where perhaps ma 
chineiy of an entirely strange character or processes 
hitherto unknown are necessary where the skill and ex 
penence required are such is could not be attained in the 
occupations already in vogue under these circumstances 
protection may be applied with good results if no natural 
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disadvantages, in addition to the artificial obstacles, stand 
in the way. The manufacture of linen goods in the 
United States at the present time, probably suites an 
example of an indiistry which, though comparatively new, 
dan hardly be said to deserve protection as a young in- 
dustry. The methods, and machinery in use are not 
essentially different from those of other branches of tex- 
tile manufactuaes. No great d^MUture from ue usual 
track of produation is necessary in order to make linens. 
Manufactures of l3ie same general character are estab- 
lished on all sides. Worlc>people and managers with 
experience in similar work can be easily found. Moreover, 
the means of obtaimng and communicating knowledge 
at the present time are such that information in r^;ard to 
the methods and machinery of other countries can be 
eaaly obtained, while workmen can be brought from 
abroad without difficulty. Those artificial obstacles which 
might temporarily prevent the rise of the industry do 
lot exist, and it may be inferred that, if there are no 
permanent causes which prevmit linens from being made 
as cheaply in the United States as in o&er countries, the 
manufacture will be undertaken and carried on without 
needing any stimulus from protecting duties. 

(There are two sets of conditions under which it Is sup- 
posable that advantages not natural or inherent may be 
found In one country as compared with another, under 
wh!^ causes merdy temporary and accidental may pre- 
vent the rise of certain branches of industry in the second 
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J'HE ARGUMENT FOR PROTECTION 

country, and under which, therefore, there may be room 
for the application of protection These are, first, the 
state of things in a new country which is*rapidly growing 
in population, and in which, as population becomes more 
dense, there is a natural change from exclusive devotion 
to the extractive industries toward greater attention to 
those branches of production classed as manufactures 
The transition from a purely agncultural state to a more 
diversified system of industry may be retarded, in the 
complete absence of other occupations than agriculture, 
beyond the time when it might ad\ antageously take 
place Secondly, when great improvements take place in 
some of the arts of production, it is possible that the new 
process may be retained in the country in which they 
originate, and may fail to be applied in another country, 
through Ignorance, the inertia of habit, and perhaps in 
consequence of restrictive legislation at the scat of the 
new methods Here, again, the obstacles to the intro- 
duction of the new industry may be of that artificial kind 
which can be overcome most easily by artificial means 
Now both these sets of conditions seem to have been ful 
filled in the United States in the beginning of the 19th 
century tThe country was normally emerging to a con- 
siderable extent, from that state of almost exclusive devo 
tion to agriculture which had characterized the colonies 
At the same time great changes were taking place in 
the mechanical arts and new processes, hardly known 
outside of England, and held under a practical monopoly 
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there, were revolutionizing the methods of manufacturii^ 
production. Under these drcumstances there would 
seem to have elated room for the Intimate aj^hcation 
of protection for young industries. 

The more detailed examination in the following pages 
of the industrial condition of the country during the ear- 
lier part of the 19th century will brii^; out more cjwly the 
reasons why protection may then have been useful. It may 
be well, however, to notice at this point one difference 
between those 6 ays and the present which must seriondy 
affect the a{>pltcation of the argument we are considering. 
Even if we were to suppose the conditions of 1810 to 
esast now; if the country were now first beginning to 
attempt manufactures, and if a great revolution in iiuuiu. 
factoring industry happmed to make the attempt pecu- 
liarly difficult , even then the obstacles arising from the 
force of custom, and from the want of familiarity with 
new processes, would be much more ea^ to overcome 
now than dxty years ago. The ties of custom in industry 
have become much loosened in the last ^f century: cap- 
ital and labor turn more easily to newempli^nnents. The 
railroad, the td^[raph, the printing-press, the immense 
increase in the facility of communication, the constant 
change in methods of production in all industries, have 
tended to make new discoveries and inventions common 
property, and to do away with advantages in production 
based on other than permanent causes. It is true that 
there are still apprecialffe differences in the arts of pn*. 
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\ * 
duction In different countries, and that some may have a 
superiorily over others based on the merely accidental or 
temporary possession of better processes or more effective 
machinery. But the United States hardly lag behind in 
the industrial advance of the present dSiy, and where they 
do labor under artificial or factitious disadvantages, these 
cannot endure long or be of great consequence under a 
system of freedom. 

Eighty years ago, however, the state bf things was 
very different. The conditions were t]^en"in force under 
which protection might be needed to enable useful indi&- 
tries to be carried on. The argument fo» protection to 
young industries was accordingly the most effective of 
those urged in favor of the protective policy. During 
the twenty years which followed the war of 1812 the pro- 
tective controversy was one of the most important fea- 
tures in the political life of the nation ; and the young 
industries argument was the great rallying.^:ry of the pro- 
tectionists. It is of interest to ejcamine how far protec- 
tion of the kind advocated was actually applied, and how 
far it was the carve, or an essential condition, of that rise 
of manufactures which took place. The object of this 
paper is to make such an investigation. 
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THE IKDUSTRXAL HXSTORT OP THE UNITED STAGES, AND 
THE COURSE OF PROTECTIVE LECHSLAf* * 

TION, FROM 1789 TO 1838. 

» 

the earij^ economic history of the United States nay 
be divided int<? two periods. The first, which is in the 
main a continuation of the colonial period, lasted till about 
the year 1808 ; the embargo marks the beginning of the 
series of events which closed it The second b^[an in 
1808, and lasted through the generation following. Zt 
was during the second period that the most decided at> 
tempt was made to apply protection to young industries 
in the United States, and with this period we are diiefly 
concerned. 

During the first period the country ires, on the whole, 
in the same industrial condition in which the colonies had 
been. The colonies had been necessarily engaged almost 
exdusively in agriculture, and in the occupations closely 
connected with it. The community could 

not get on without blacknnlths, carpenter^ masons shoe, 
makers, and other artisans, and these existed ade by side 
with the farmers. In those days, it must be remembered, 
8 
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handicraft workmen of this kind occupied a more import, 
ant place in industrial organizations than they do at the 
present time. They made many articles,and performed 
m any services which are now the objects of manufacturing 
production and of extensive trade, and come within the* 
range of international dealings. Many tools were then 
made by individual blacksmiths, many wares by the car- 
penter, many homespun cloths fulled and, finished at the 
ptnaU fulling-mill. Production of this kjjid necessarily 
takes place at the locality where conAimption goes oi). 
In those days the division of labor between distant bodies 
of men had been carried out to a comparatively slight 
extent, and the scope of international trade was therefore 
much more limited. The existence of these handicraft 
workmen accounts for the numerous notices of “ manu- 
factures ’’ which Mr. Bishop industriously collected in his 
“ History of Manufactures,” and is not inconsistent with 
the mainly extractive character of the industry of the 
colonies. What could be imported at that time was im- 
ported, and was paid for by the exportation of agricul- 
tural produce. The exportation took place, so far as the 
northern colonies' were concerned, largely to the West 
Indies. From the West India trade the means for pay- 
ing indirectly for the imported goods were mainly ob- 
tained. There were some important exceptions to this 
general state of things. Ship-building was carried on to a 
considerable extent in New England, where abundance of 
material and the necessity of transportation by water 
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« 

made such an industiy natural. The production of un. 
manufactured iron was carried on to a conaderable extent; 
for at that tim^the production of p^ and bar iron tended 
to fix it^f in those countries where wood, the fuel fiim 
•used, was abundant, and was therefore an industry mudi 
more anal^ous to agriculture than it has been since the 
emplo3unent of coal as fueL In the m^ however, the 
colonies made^only such manufactures as could hot be im^ 
ported. All rganufactured goods that could be imported 
^ere not made afl home, but obtained in exdhai^ for 
agricultural exports. 

This state olf things was little changed after the end of 
the Revolutionary war and the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion. The year i^Sgmarksno suchepochin economicasit 
does in political history. Agriculture, commerce, and the 
necessary mechanic arts, continued to form the main occu- 
pations of the people. Such goods as could be imported 
continued to be obtained from abroad in exchange for 
esqports, mmnly of s^cultural produce. The range of 
importable articles was, it is true, gradually extending. 
Qot^ linens, and textile fabrics were still chiefiy home- 
^un, and fine goods of this kind were still in the main 
the only textile fabrics imported. But with the great 
growth of manufacturing industry in &^land during this 
time, the range of articles that could be imported was 
growing wider and wider. During the Napoleomc wars the 
American market was much the most important for the 
newly establidted English manufactures. Large quand- 
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ties of cotton and woollen goods were imported, and the 
importations of manufactures of iron, in regard to which 
a similar change in production was then taking ' place, 
also increased steadily. Sooner or later the change in the 
course of production which was going on in England must 
have had, and did have, a strong* influence on the eco- 
nomic cgndition of the United States ; but for the time 
being this influence was little felt, and the* country con- 
tinued in the main to run in the grooves of the colonial 
period. 

This absence of development was strongly^ promoted by 
the peculiar condition of the foreign trade of the countiy 
up to 1808. The wars of the French Revolution opened 
to this countiy profitable markets for its agricultural 
products in the West Indies and in Europe, and profit- 
able employment for its shipping, both in carrying the 
increased exports and in a more or less authorized trade 
between the belligerent countries and their colonies. For 
many years the gains arising from these sources, though 
not regular or undj^urbed, were great, and afforded every 
inducement to remain in the occupations that yidded 
them. The demand for agricultural products for exporta- 
tion to the belligerent countries and their colonies was 
large, and the prices of wheat, corn, and meat were corre 
spondingly high. The heavy exports and the profits on 
freights furnished abundant means for paying for im- 
ported goods. Importations were therefore large, and 
imported goods were so cheap as to afford little induce- 
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ment for ei^aging in the production of similar goods at 
home.* 

The tariff Icgiriation of this period was naturally mudi 
influenced the direction taken by the industries of the 


‘ The fdltnring tebles of importc and etportt duiw the fnStKin y 
of theM chemutancec on th2 foie^ tcnde of the coentijr. The expoitt 
of {urodece ibow the anreUing of the canymg^nide. The price of 

floer riiowa the ^ect on the pnces of agncnltanl prodnce * The faflo. 
ence of the tempomiy stoppnge of the nar in Europe dunng the thne of 


the Peace of Amiens h deariy eaen. 



The tahlee of fmporte and gxpotta are from the Tveasoiy JRqpoctn. The 
hut table, gfriagfbe priceof Soar, Uin *' Amerfcaa State Fepete, Finance.” 
nx.. 536. 
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country. The peculiarly favorable conditions under which 
agriculture and commerce were carried on prevented the 
growth of any strong feeling in favor of assisting manufac- 
tures. Much has been said in the course of the protective 
controversy about the views of the fathers of the repub- 
lic. But for nearly twenty years after the formation of the 
Union other subjects so absorbed the attention of public 
men that no distinct opinion appears in their utterances 
for or against protective duties. Considerifig the state of 
economic knowledge in those days, the example set by 
European countries, and the application o( tl?e colonial 
system before the days of independence, we cannot be 
surprised that some disposition was shown to impose pro- 
tective duties. It is curious that in the first session of 
Congress these were advocated most earnestly by the 
Yvpresentatives from Pennqrlvania, who took their stand 
from the first as unflinching advocates of a protective 
policy. On the other hand, the current toward more lib- 
eral views, which had set in so strongly after the writings 
of the French economists and the publication of the 
“Wealth of Nations,” had made its way to the United 
States. One might expect to find its influence most 
strong among the followers of Jefferson, whose political 
philosophy led them in general to oppose government 
interference. But both Federalists and Eepublicans were 
influenced in their attitude to the question of protection 
most of all by its bearing on the other more prominent 
questions on which parties began to be divided. 
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Madison had nudnt^ed the piind^ of free intetcouise 
in 1789,* and Jefferson in 1787 had extolled the virtues of 
a stm^ agriofltural State.* But In 1793, when the Fed- 
eralists and Republicans b^[an to differ on quesdons of 
fordgn policy, and especially on the attitude the countiy 
should ta!» in the wars of the French Rjevolution, Jef- 
ferson advocated vigorous measures of protectiqn directed 
against England, and Madison brought forward a set of 
resolutions baSed on his recommendations.* On the other 
hand, Fidber Ames had said, in 1789, that the general gov- 
ernment dhoqld nurture those industries in which the 
individual States had an interest ; but in 1794, when his 
political views led him to oppose Madison's resolutions, 
he called the whole theory of protection an exploded 
dogma.* 

The first tariff act, that of 1789, was protective In is-' 
tention and siurit. The Congress of the Confederation 
had framed a plan for a general five per cent, duty, with 
a few specific duties on articles like tea, coffee, and sugar, 
— a plan whose failure was one of the most important 
events leading to the adoption of the Constitution. When 
Congress met in 1789, this scheme, whidt had aumed 
solely at procuring the needed revenues, was presmited 

* '* Aansls of Cot^ms," 1989, pp. 

• “Koteton V!i]^ii{a, VIII., 404. 

*SeeJeffe»m's ''Rq[iott<m Commeice, Waits,” VXL,tb7! *sd Midi 
■on's letbliidons of 1794, tnaid on Jefferson's Rqmrt, *' Annsb of Cm 
gress," *794, FP* *S5. »>9- 

4 •■AansbofConscets.” 1789, p. 9sx; t794, p. S4a. 
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anew by Madison, who advocated it not only on financial 
grounds but on the general principles of free trade. But 
several of the States, especially Massachusetts and Penn- 
sylvania, had imposed protective duties'before 1789 i 
they were desirous of maintaining the aid then given to 
some of their industries. Moreover, the feeling of resent- 
ment against Great Britsun was strong. Consequently, 
Madison's simple proposal was replaced by a more compli. 
cated scheme. The general duty of five per cent, was re 
tained on all goods not otherwise enumerated. On certain 
articles of luxury, higher ad valorem rateS were fixed, 
the highest, on carriages, being fifteen per cent. Specific 
duties were imposed on some selected articles, such as 
hemp, cordage, nails, manufactures of iron, and glass. 
These articles were selected, and made subject to the 
specific duties, with the clear intent o£ stimulating do- 
mestic production. The general range of duties was 
by no means such as would have been thought protec- 
tive in later days; but the intention to protect was 
there.’ , 

The legislation of the next twenty years, however, 
brought no further appreciable development of the pro- 
tective policy. For a short time after 1789* it may be 
possible to detect a drift in favor of protective duties, 

’ On the act of 1789, see the monograph by WiUiam Hill, •• The Fiist 
Stages of the Tariff Policy of the United States," in Pnbhcanons of the 
American Econcmic Assodation, toI. VIII., No. 6. This vatnable paper 
has led to a modification of the account of the act of 1789 given in previ- 
ous editionii of the present book 
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which doubtless was strengthened the powerful ad. 
vocacy of protection in Hamilton’s “ Report on Manu. 
factures ” ( 1792). But that famous document had little, 
if any, effect oit legislation. The moderate policy of 
1789 was maintained. The duties were increased from 
time to time as more fevenue was needed, but they were 
in all cases moderate. Those which were most distinctly 
protective had no appreciable influence in diverting the 
industry of t&e Qountry into new ghann glu. No action 
at all was taken for the encouragement of the produc- 
tion of textKes, of crude iron, and of the other articles 
which later became the great subjects of dilute in the 
protective controversy. 

The industrial rituation changed abruptly in 1808. 
The complications with England and France led to a 
series of measures which mark a turning-point in the 
industrial history of the country. The Berlin and Milan 
decrees of Napoleon, and the English orders in Council, 
led, in December, 1807, to the Embargo. The Non* 
Intercourse Act followed m 1809. JiVar with En^and 
wasMedared in x8i2. During the war, intercourse with 
England was prohibited, and all import duties were 
doubled. The lastmentioned measure was adopted in 
the hope of increasung the revenue, but had little effect, 
for fordlgn trade practically ceased to exist. This series 
of restrictive measures blocked the accustomed channels 
of exchange and production, and gave an enormous 
stimulus to those branches of industry whose products 
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had before been imported. Establishments for the 
manufacture of cotton goods, woollen cloths, iron, glass, 
pottery, and other articles, sprang up with a mushroom 
growth. We shall have occasion to refer more in detail^ 
to this growth when the history of some of these manu- 
factures comes to be considered separately. It is sufficient 
here to note that the restrictive legislation of 1808-15 
was, for the time being, equivalent to extretae protection. 
The consequent rise of a considerable^ class of manufac- 
turers, whose success depended largely on the continuandb 
of protection, formed the basis of a strong«movement for 
more decided limitation of foreign competition. 

Some signs of the gradual growth of a protective feeling 
appear before the close of the war.’ It was natural that 
the patriotic fervor which the events of the period of re- 
striction and war called out for the first time in our his- 
tory, should bring with it a disposition to encourage the 
production at home of a number of manufactured articles, 
of which the sudden interruption in the foreign supply 
caused great inconvenience. Madison, whose views on 
this subject, as on others, shifted as time went od and 
circumstances changed, recommended the encouragement 
of manufactures ; and in some of Clay’s earlier speeches 
we can see the first signs of the American system of the 

* It is curious to note that in 1802-1804, dnnng the temporaiy lull that 
followed the Peace of Amiens, the committee reports seem to show a drift 
toward protection. See “ Amencan State Papers, Finance,” II., pp. 29, 80, 
and the report on the Barbaiy Powers Act of 1804, •• Annals of Congress,” 
1804. pp. 946-950. 
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future.* The feeling in favor of the manufactures that hid 
sprang up during the time of restriction obtained 
clear concessions in the tariff act of 18161. The control 
of the policy of Congress at that time -was in the 
of a knot of yohng men of the rising generation, who had 
brought about the wai*and fdt in a measure reaponriUe 
for its results. There vms a atron g feeling anirwig 
that the mamifacturing establiriiments whidi had grown 
up during the *waii; should be assisted. Thero was little 
feeling, however, either in Congress or among the peoide, 
such as appeared in later years, in favor of a permanent 
strong protective policy. Higher duties were therefore 
granted on those goods in whose production most interest 
was felt, textile fabrics; but only for a limited period. 
Cotton and woollen goods were to pay 25 per cent, till 
1819 ; after that date they were to pay 20 per cent. A 
proviso, intended to make more secure this measure of 
protection, was adopted in rq;ard to a minimum duty on 
cotton goods, to which reference will be made in another 
connection. These and some other c^stinctly protective 
prmdsions were defended hy Calhoun, mainly on the 
ground of the need of making provision for the ex^endes 
of another war; and on that ground they were adopted, 
and at the same time limited. The general increase of 

1 See Hedinm’s neseice of 1809, “Suteemui’e Mamul.*’ I., S89; sad 
Ctar’e qpeedi of 1810, ‘•'WodM,'* I., 19$. Medisao never geve np Ue 
general acceptance of (he principle of free tnde, bat adnitted it to be 
iniyiplieable to artiriee needed in (fane of war, and in drenniataiicee to 
It enpSed. Seefab “ Worite,” HI., 4a. 
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duties under the act of i8i6. to an average of about 
twenty per cent.', was due to the necessity of providing 
for the payment of the interest on the hSavy debt con- 
tracted during the war. 

For some time after the close of the war and the 
enactment of the tariff of i8i6, there was no pressure foi 
a more vigorous application of protective principles. The 
general expectation was, that the country Would fall back 
into much the same state of things as that^ which had ex- 
isted before 1808 ; that agriculture and commerce would 
s^in be as profitable as during the previous period, and 
would be as exclusively the occupations of the people. 
Such an expectation could not in the nature of things be 
entirely fulfilled, but for a time it was encouraged by 
several accidental circumstances. The harvests in Europe 
for several seasons were bad, and caused a stronger de- 
mand and higher price for the staple food products. The 
demand for cotton was large, and the price high. Most 
important of all, the currency was in a state of complete 
disarrangement, and concealed and supported an unsound 
economic condition. Under cover of the excessive issues 
of practically irredeemable bank-notes, the prices of all 
commodities were high, as were the general rates of wages 
and rents. The prices of bread-stuffs and provisions, the 
staples of the North, and of cotton and tobacco, the 
staples of the South, were high, not only absolutely, but 
relatively, and encouraged continued lai^e production 
of these ai tides. TJie prices of most manufactured 
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goods were comparatively low. - After the war the im- 
ports of these from England were very heavy. The long 
pent-up streaifi of English merchandise may be said to 
have flooded the world at the close of the Napoleonic wars. 
In this country, as irt others, imports were carried beyond 
the capacity for consumption, and prices'fell much below, 
the normal rates. The strain of this over-^pply and 
fall of prices -bore hard on the domestic manufacturers, 
especially on Chose who had begun and carried on opera, 
tions during the restrictive period ; and many of them were 
compelled'to cease production and to abandon their works. 

This abnormal period, which had its counterpart of 
feverish excitement and speculation in Europe, came to 
an end in 1818-19. The civilized world then settled 
down to recover slowly from the effects of a generation 
of war and destruction. In the United States the cur- 
rency bubble was pricked in the latter part of 1818. 
Prices began to fall rapidly and heavily, and continued to 
fall through 1819. The prices of the agricultural staples 
of the North and South undei^vent the greatest change, 
for the harvests in Europe were again good in 1818, the 
English com-laws of I8r6 went into operation, and the 
demand for cotton fell off. A new scale of monetary ex- 
change gradually went into operation. During the period 
of transition there was, as there always is in such periods, 
much suffering and uneasiness ; but gradually the difficul- 
ties of adjusting old contracts and engagements were 
overcome, and the habits of the people accommodated 
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themselves to the new r£^me. Within three or four 
years after 1819 the effects of the crash were no longer 
felt in most parts of the country. 

Two results which it is important to 'note in this con- 
nection followed from the crisis of 1819: first, a great 
alteration in the position and prospects of manufacturing 
industries ; and second, the rise of a strong public feeling 
in favor of protecting these industries, and the final en- 
actment of legislation for that purpose. The first of 
these results was due primarily to the fact that the fall in 
prices after i8ig did not so greatly affect fftost manufac- 
tured goods as it did other articles. The prices of manu- 
factured goods had already declined, in consequence of 
the heavy importations in the years immediately follow- 
ing the war. When, therefore, the heavy fall took place 
in 1819 in the prices of food and of raw materials, in the 
gains of agriculture, in money wages and money rents, 
the general result was advantageous for the manufacturers. 
They were put into a position to produce with profit at 
the lower prices which had before been unprofitable, and 
to meet more eassily foreign competition. After the* first 
shock was over, and the system of exchange became 
cleared of the confusion and temporary stoppage which 
must attend all great fluctuations in prices, this result 
was plainly felt.’ It is easy to see that tlie whole process 

> “ The abundance of captal, indicated by the avidity with which loans 
are taken at the reduced rate of five per cent, the reduction in the wages of 
labor, and the decline in the price of property of all kinds, all concur favor- 
ably for domestic manufactures. "—Clay Speechof l8ao. “Works," I., 419, 
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The second effect of the change that followed the 
financial crisis of 1819, was the strong protective move- 
ment which exercised so important an influence on the 
political history of the next generation.. The diminution 
of the foreign demand, and the fall in the prices of staple 
products, naturally gave rise to a cry for a home market. 
The absence of reciprocity and the restrictive regulations 
of England, especially in face of the comparatively liberal 
import duties of this country, furnished an»effective argu- 
ment to the advocates of protection. Most effective, howr 
ever, was the argument for protection to yoi^g*industries, 
which was urged with persistency during the next ten or 


in mannfnctuies snd the medhnnic arts in 1820, r3.7 per cent, of the work- 
ing population ; in 1840^ r7 1 per cent In New England 2 X per cent, 
nere so engaged in 1820, 30 2 per cent in 1840 ; in the Middle States 22.6 
per cent in 1820, 28 per cent in 1840. Mac Gregor, “ Progress of America," 
II., roi. There are no census figures before i8ao In 1807 it was loosely 
estimated that ont of 2,358,000 persons activdy employed, 230,000 were 
engaged in medunics andmanufactnres — ^less than 10 per cent Blodgett, 
“Thoughts on a Flan of Economy,” etc [1807] p. 6. 

The fluctnations in the exports of wheat flour, which was the most im- 
portant article of export among agricultural products during the early part 
of the century, tell platnly the story of the country’s foreign trade. They 
were as follows, the figides indicating millions of dollars : 


Yearly average, 1803-7 (expanded trade) , f.a 

“ “ 180S-10 (restriction) 4.0 

" “ 1810-12 (restrictions removed) . . . 13.5 

" “ 1813-IS (war) 5.5 

“ “ 1816-17 (temporary revival) . . 14.5 

Year 1818 6.0 

" 1819 5.0 


laao 

During the decade 1820-1830, when matters settled down to a normal 
state, the yearly export was between four and five mOlions of dollars. See 
“ Quarterly Reports of the Bureau of Statistics,” 1883-84, No. 4, pp. 523, 
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fifteen years. The character and histoiy of this early pro- 
tective movement will be discussed elsewhere.* Here it is 
sufficient to note that its effect on legislation was not 
merely to maintaiji the protective provisions of the tariff 
'of i8i6, but much to extend the protective element in 
tariff legislation. Already in i8i8 it had been enacted 
that the duty of 25 per cent, on cottons and woollens 
should remain* in force till 1826, instead of being reduced 
to 20 per cent.»in 1819, as had been provided by the act of 
}8i6. At the same time the duty on all forms of unman- 
ufactured 'irqp was considerably raised ; a measure to 
which we shall have occasion to refer in another connec- 
tion. In 1820, while the first pressure of the economic 
revulsion bore hard on the people, a vigorous attempt 
was made to pass a high protective tariff, and it barely 
failed of success, by a single vote in the Senate. In 1824 
the protectionists succeeded in passing the tariff of that 
year, which increased all duties considerably. Four years 
later, in the tariff of 1828, the prbtective movement 
reached its highest point. The measures which followed 
in 1832 and 1833 moderated the peculiarly offensive pro- 
visions of the act of 1828, but retained the essential parts 
of protection for some years longer. On the whole, from 
1816 on, there was applied for some twenty years a con- 
tinuous policy of protection ; for the first eight years with 
much moderation, but after 1824 with high duties, and 
stringent measures for enforcing them. ^ 


> In the next essqy, pp 68-75. 
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THE COTTON MANUFACTURE. 

We turn now to the history of some of. the industries 
to which protection was applied during this long period, 
in order to determine, so far as this is possible, how far 
their introduction and early growth were promoted or 
rendered possible by protection. We shall try to see how 
far and with what success protection to young industries 
was applied. The most important of them, on account 
both of its magnitude and of the peculiarly direct applica- 
tion of protection to it, is the cotton manufacture ; and 
we are fortunate in having, at the same time, the fullest 
and most trustworthy accounts of the early history of 
this industry.’ 

During the first of the two periods into which we Jhave 
divided the early economic history of the United States, 
several attempts were made to introduce the manufacture 
of cotton by the machinery invented by Hargreaves and 
Arkwright in the latter part of the i8th century. One or 

‘ In S. Batchelder's '* Introduction and Early Progress of the Cotton Mnw. 
ufacture in the U. S.” (1863) ; G. S. White’s " Memoir of ^uel Slater " 
(1836) ; and N. Appleton’s “ Introduction of the Power-loom and Origin 
of Lowell " (i8sQ. 

as 
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two of these attempts succeeded, but most of 

and the manufacture, which then was growing with marvel 

lous rapidity irf England, failed to attain any considerable 
development in this country In 1787 a factory neing the 
new machinery was established at Beverly, Mass, and 
obtained aid from the State treasury but it was soon 
abandoned Similar unsuccessful ventures were made 
at Bridgewater, Mass, Norwich, Conn, and Pawtucket 
R I , as well in Philadelphia The spinning jenny was 
introduced in all these, but never successfully operated 
The first sdccfssful attempt to manufacture with the new 
machinery was made by Samuel Slater, at Pawtucket, 
R 1 Slater was a workman who had been employed in 
Arkwright s factories in England He joined to mechani 
cal skill strong business capacity He had become famil 
lar with the system of carding drawing roving, and mule 
spinning Induced to come to the United States in 1798 
by prizes offered by the Philadelphia Society for Promot 
ing Manufactures, he took chaige in the following year of 
a cotton factory which had been beg^n and earned on with 
little •success by some Quakers of Pawtucket He was sue 
cessful in setting up the Arkwnght machinery, and became 
the founder of the cotton manufacture in this country 
Through him machineiy, and instruction in using it, were 
obtainable and a few other factories were begun under 

> p a 6 segj White ch III The cotton mill at Normdi 

ouilt in 1790 was operated for ten yeais and then abandoned as nnpiofit 
able — Caulkins Hist of Norwich p 696 
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his superintendence. Nevertheless, the manufacture 
hardly maintained its hold. In 1803 there were only four 
factories in the country.* The cotton manufacture was at 
that time extending in England at a rapid rate, and the. 
imports of cotton goods from England were lai^e. The 
Treasury reports of those days give no separate statements 
of the imports of cotton goods ; but in 1807 it was esti- 
mated that the imports of cotton goods^from England 
amounted to eleven million dollars’ worth — a vfeiy large 
sum for those days.* The consumption of cotton goods 
was large ; but only an insigruficant part of ft was supplied 
by home production, although later developments showed 
that this branch of industry could be carried on with dis- 
tinct success. The ease with which these imports were 
paid for, and the stimulus which this period, as described 
in the preceding pages, gave to agriculture and com. 
merce, account in part for the slowness with which the 
domestic manufacture developed. The fact that raw cot- 
ton was not yet grown to any considerable extent in the 
country, together,* doubtless, with the better machinery 
and larger experience and skill of the English, account for » 
the rest. 

When, however, the period of restriction began, in 
1808, the importation of foreign g^ods was first impeded, 
and soon entirely prevented. The domestic manufacture 
accordingly extended with prodi gious rapidity. Already 

• Bishop, " Hist, of Mannfactures,” II., los 

* See the pamphlet hy Blodgett ** On a Plan of Economy.” etc., alteadv 

cited, p. 26. ^ 
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during the years 1804-8 greater activity must have pre- 
vailed ; for in tjie latter year fifteen mills had been built, 
running 8,000 spindles. In 1809 number of mills 
.built shot up to" 62, with 31,000 spindles, while 25 
more mills were in course of erection.* In 1812 there 
were 50 factories within thirty miles of Providence, operat- 
ing nearly 60,000 spindles, and capable of operating 100,- 
000.* During the war the same rapid growth continued, 
rendered possiblec as it was by the increasing supply of 
raw cotton^ from the South. The number of spindles was 
said to be 80, boo in 1811, and 500,000 in 1815. In 1800, 
500 bales of cotton had been used ; in 1805, 1,000 bales. 
In 1810 the number consumed rose to 10,000; In 1815, 
it was 90,000.* These figures cannot be supposed to be 

I Gallatin's Keport on Manufactures In iSio ; “ Aiuer. State Papers, 
Finance,” II., 427. 

> White: “ Memoir of Slater," p. z88. 

* See the Report of a Committee of Congress on the Cotton Manufactun 
in 1816 ; " Amer. State Papers, Finance," III, 82, 84. This estimate re- 
fers only to the cotton consumed in factories, and does not indnde that nsed 
in household manufacture. The number of spindles for 1815, os given in 
this rejrart, is probably much too huge. In Woodbury’s Report of 1836 on 
cotton, the number of spindles in use in factories is given as follon-s : 


In 1803 

. 4,500 spindles. 

•• 1807 

8,000 

•* 1809 

. 31,000 '• 

•* 1810 

87,000 •• 

1815 

. 130,000 " 

** 1820 

. 220,000 “ 

“ 1821 

. 230,000 *' 

1825 

. 800,000 “ 


**Exec. Doc.," z Sess., 24 Congr., No. 146, p. 51. It need not be said 
that these figures are bopdessly loose ; but th^ are sufiicient to support 
the general assertions of the test. 
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at all accurate , but they indicate clearly an enormously 
rapid development of the manufacture of cotton 

The machinery in almost all these new factories was for 
spinning yarn only Weaving was still •earned on by the 
hand loom, usually by weavers working in considerable 
numbers on account for manufacturers Toward the end 
of the war, however, a change began to be made almost 
as important in the history of textile manufactures as the 
use of the spinning jenny and mule namelj^, the substitu- 
tion of the power loom for the hand loom The introduc 
tion of the power loom took place in Cngknd at about 
the same time, and some intimation of its use seems to 
have reached the inventor m this country, Francis C 
Lowell He perfected the machine, however, without any 
use of English models, in the course of the year 1814 In 
the same year it was put in operation at a factoiy at 
Waltham, Mass There for the first time the entire pro- 
cess of converting cotton into cloth took place under one 
roof The last important step in giving textile manufac- 
tures their present form was thus taken ' 

When peace was made in 1815, and imports began 
igain, the newly established factories, most of which were 
badly equipped and loosely managed, met with serious 
embarrassment Many were entirely abandoned The 
manufacturers petitioned Congress for assistance , and 
they received, in i8i6, that measure of help which the 
public was then disposed to gra nt The tariff of 1816 
'Appleton pp 7-11 , BRtchdder pp 60-70 
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levied a duty of 25 per cent on cotton goods tor three 
years, a duty considered sufficiently protective in those 
days of inexpTenence m protective legislation At the 
same time it was provided that all cotton cloths, costing 
less than 25 cents a yard, should be considered to have 
cost 25 cents and be charged with duty accordingly , that 
IS. should be chaiged 25 per cent of 25 cents, pr cents 
a yard, whatever their real value or cost This was the 
first of the minimum valuation provisos which played so 
considerable a part in later tariff legislation, and which 
have been 'maintained in lai^e part to the present time A 
similar minimum duty was imposed on cotton.yams ‘ At 
the time when these measures were passed, the minimum 
provisos hardly served to increase appreciably the weight 
of the duty of 2$ per cent Coarse cotton cloths were 
then woith from 25 to 30 cents, and, even without the 
provisos, would have paid little, if any thing, less than the 
minimum duty But, after 1818, the use of the power- 
loom, and the fall in the pnce of raw cotton, combined 
greatly to reduce the prices of cottonwoods The price 
of coarse cottons fell to 19 cents in 1819, *3 cents in 
1826, and Si cents m 1829 * The minimum duty became 
proportionately heavier as the price decreased, and, in a 
few years after its enactment, had become prohibitive of 
the importation of the coarser kinds of cotton cloths 

• The minuanm system seems to have been suggested by Lo«el] Apple- 
ton, p 13 Compute Appleton’s speech in Congress in 1833 — •’ Congres- 
sional Debates," IX , 1313 

* Appleton, p 16 
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During the years immediately after the war, the aid 
given in the tariff of i8i6 was not sufficient to prevent 
severe depression in the cotton manufacture. Reference 
has already been made to the disadvantages which, under 
the circumstances of the years 1815-18, existed for all 
manufacturers who had to meet coiftpetitfon from abroad. 
But when Jthe crisis of 1818-19 had brought about a re- 
arrangement of prices more advantageous for manufac- 
turers, matters began to mend. The minigium duty became 
more effective in handicapping foreign competitors. At 
the same time the power-loom was generally introduced. 
Looms made after an English model were introduced in 
the factories of Rhode Island, the first going into opera- 
tion in 1817 ; while in Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
the loom invented by Lowell was generally adopted after 
1816.' From these various causes the manufacture soon 
became profitable. There is abundant evidence to show 
that shortly after the crisis the cotton manufacture had 
fully recovered from the depression that followed the 
\var.* The profits pnade were such as to cause a rapid 

* Appleton, p. 13 ; Batchelder, pp. 70-73. 

* The follomng passage, referring to the general revival of manufactares, 
may be quoted : " The manufacture of cotton now yidds a moderate profit 
to those who conduct the bnnness wiUi the reqnidte dcQl and economy. 
The extensive factories at Pawtucket are still in operation. ... In FhO- 
addphia it is said that about 4,000 looms have been put in (^emtion within 
the last six months, which are chiefly engaged in making cotton goods, and 
that in all probability thqr will, within rix months more, be increased to 
four times that number. In Paterson, N. J., where, two years ago, only 
three out of rixteen of its extenave factories were in operation ... all me 
now in vigorous empliqrment.”— « Niles's Register," XXI., 39 (i8ai). Com- 
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extension of the industiy. The beginning of those man, 
ufacturing villages which now form the characteristic 
economic feature of New England falls in thb period. 
Nashua was founded in 1823. Fall River, which had 
grown into some importance during the war of 1814, grew 
rapidly from 1S20 to *1830.* By far the most important 
and the best known of the new ventures in cojiton manu- 
facturing was the foundation of the town of Lowell, which 
was undertaleen by the same persons who had been en- 
gaged in the establishment of the first power-loom factory 
at Waltham.* The new town was named after the inventor 
of the power-loom. The scheme of utilizing the falls of 
the Merrimac, at the point where Lowell now stands, had 
been suggested as early as 1821, and in the following year 
the Merrimac Manufacturing Company wtis incorporated. 
In 1823 manufacturing began, and was profitable from the 
beginning; and in 1824 the future growth of Lowell was 
clearly foreseen.* 


pa« IhV., XXII.. 225, 350(iS22); XXIII.. 35. 88(1833); asA. passim. 
In ^JToodbniy’s cotton report, dted above, it is sSd (p. 57) that “ then vras 
a great increase [in cotton mannfactniin^ in 1S06 and 1S07 ; agun during 
the war of 18x2 ; again from 1830 to 1825 ; and in 1831-32." 

> Fox’s “ History of Dunstable ” ; Earl's " History of Fall River." p. 20 
seq. 

* See the account in Appleton, pp. I7-25- O**® originators of the 
enterprise said in 1824 : " If our business succeeds, as we have reason to 
expect, we shall have here [at Lowell] as large a population in twenty 
years from this time as there was in Boston tu'enty years ago." — Satchel. 
der, p. 69. 

In Bishop. IL, 309, is a list of the mannfactnting villages of 1S26. in 
which some twenty places are enumerated. 
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From this sketch of the early history of the cotton 
man ufacture we may draw some conclusions Before 
1808 the difficulties in the way of the introduction of this 
branch of industry were such that it made little progress 
These difficulties were largely artificial , and though the 
obstacles arising from ignorance of the new processes and 
from the absence of experienced workmen, were partly 
removed by the appearance of Slater, they were sufficient, 
when combined with the stimulus which^thcT condition of 
foreign trade gave to agriculture and the carrying trade, 
to prevent any appreciable development • Kad this 
period come to an end without any accompanying politic 
cal change — had there been no embargo, no non inter- 
course act, and no war with England — ^the growth of the 
cotton manufacture, however certain to have taken place 
in the end, might have been subject to much friction and 
loss Conjecture as to what might have been is danger- 
ous, especially in economic history, but it seems reasonable 
to suppose that if the period before 1808 had come to an 
end without a jar, ^he eager competition of well-estab- 
lished English manufacturers, the lack of familiarity With 
the processes, and the long continued habit, espeaally in 
New England, of almost exclusive attention to agriculture, 
commerce, and the carrying trade, might have rendered 
slow and difficult the change, however inevitable it may 
have been, to greater attention to manufactures Under 
such circumstances there might have been room for the 
legitimate application of protection to the cotton manu- 
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facture as a young industiy. But this period, in fact, 
came to an end with a violent shock, which threw Indus* 
try out of its*'accustomed grooves, and caused the striking 
growth of the cotton manufacture from 1808 to 1815. 
The transition caused much suffering, but it took place 
sharply and quickly. * The interruption of trade was equiv. 
alent to a rude but vigorous application of protection, 
which did its work thoroughly. When peace came, in 
1815, it foubd a large number of persons and a great 
amount of capital engaged in the cotton manufacture, 
and the fiew processes of manufacture introduced on an 
extensive scale. Under such circumstances the industry 
was certain to be maintained if it was for the economic 
interest of the countiy that it should be carried on. 

The duties of the tariff of 1816, therefore, can hardly 
be said to have been necessary. Nevertheless, they may 
have been of service. The assistance they gave was, it is 
true, insignificant in comparison with the shelter from all 
foreign competition during the war. Indeed, most manu- 
facturers desired much higher duties than were granted.’ 
It 'is true, also, that the minimum duty on cottons was 
least effective during the years immediately after the war, 
when the price of cottons was higher, and the duty was 
therefore proportionately less high. But these years be- 

’ “ In I8i6 a new tariff was to be made. The Rhode Island mannfac- 
tttieis were damorons for a vezy high specific dnty. Mr. Lowdl's views on 
the tariff were much more moderate, and he finally brought Mr. Lowndes 
and Mr. Calhoun to support the minimum of fij cents a yard, which was 
carried.”— Appleton, p. 13 . 
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tween the close of the war and the general fall of pnces 
in 1819 were trying for the manufacturers ^ The normal 
economic state, more favorable for them, was not reached 
till the crisis of 1818-19 was well over During the inter- 
vening years the minimum duly may have assisted the 
manufacturers without causing any permanent charge on 
the people • The fact that careful and self rdiant men, 
like the founders of the Waltham and Lowell enterprises, 
were most urgent in advising the adoption of the rates 
of 1816 — at a time, too, when the practice of appealing to 
Congress for assistance when in distress had^not yet be- 
come common among manufacturers — may indicate that 
those rates were of service in encouraging the continuance 
of the manufacture How senously its progress would 
have been impeded or retarded by the absence of duties, 
cannot be said On the whole, although the great im- 
pulse to the industry was given during the war, the duties 
on cottons m the tanff of 1816 may be considered a judi- 
cious application of the principle of protection to young 
industries • 

Before 1824, the manufacture, as we have seen, was se- 
curely established The further application of protection 
in that and in the following years was needless, and, so far 
as It had any effect, was harmful The minimum valua- 
tion was raised in 1824 to 30 cents, and in 1828 to 35 
cents The minimum duties were thereby raised to yj and 
8f cents respectively By 1824 the manufacture had so 
firm a hold that its further extension should have been , 
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left to individual enterprise, which by that time might 
have been relied on to cany the industry as far as it was 
for the economic interest of the country that it should be 
carried The increased duties of 1824 and 1828 do not 
come within the scope of the present discussion 



IV. 


• THE WOOLLEN MANUFACTURE. 

The sudden and striking growth of 1;he Trotton manU' 
facture in the last hundred years has caused its history, in 
this country as in others, to be written with Comparative 
fulness. Of the early history of the manufacture of 
woollen goods in the United States we have but scanty 
accounts ; but these are sufficient to show that the general 
course of events was similar to that in cotton manufac- 
turing. During the colonial period and the years imme- 
diately after the Revolution, such woollen cloths as were 
not spun and woven in households for personal use were 
imported from England. The goods of household manu- 
facture, however, f<^rmed, and for many years after the in- 
troduction of machinery continued to form, by far* the 
greater part of those in use. The first attempt at making 
woollens in large quantities is said to have been made at 
Ipswich, Mass., in 1792 ; but no machinery seems to have 
been used in this undertaking. In 1794 the new machin- 
ery was for the first time applied to the manufacture of 
wool, and it is noteworthy that, as in the case of the cot- 
ton manufacture, the machinery was introduced by En- 
37 
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lish workmen. These were the brothers Arthur and 
John Scholfield, who came to the United States in 1793, 
and in the tfext year established a factory at Byfield, 
Mass. Their machinery, however, was exclusively for card- 
ing wool, and for dressing (fulling) woollen goods ; and 
for the latter purpose it was probably in no way different 
from that of the numerous fulling-mills whid were 
tered over the country during colonial times. Spinning 
and weaving'‘were done, as before, on the spinning-wheel 
and the hand-loom. The Scholfields introduced caiding- 
machineiy vi place of the hand-cards, and seem to have 
carried on their business in several places with success. A 
Scotchman, James Saunderson, who emigrated in 1794, 
also introduced carding-machines at New Ipswich, N. H., 
in 1801. Their example, however, was followed by few. 
Carding-machines were introduced in a few other places 
between 1800 and 1808 ; but no development of the busi- 
ness of systematically making cloth, or preparing wool 
for sale, took place. The application of machinery for 
spinning does not seem to have been made at all.' One 
greiht difficulty in the way of the woollen manufacture was 
the deficient supply and poor quality of wool. The 
means of overcoming this were supplied when in 1802 a 
large flock of fine merino sheep was imported from Spain, 

> See a sketch of the early history of the wooUea manufacture in Taft’s 
*• Notes on the Introduction of the Woollen Manufacture." Compare the 
same writer's account in “ Bulletin National Ass. of Wool Manufacturers," 

11., 478-4S8 and flie scattered notices in Bishop, " Hist, of Manufactures," 

1., 421, and II., 106, Z09, zz8, etc. 
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followed in 1809 by several thousand pure me- 

rinos from the same country.* But imports from England 
continued to be lai^e, and those woollen cloths that were 
not homespun were obtained almost exclusively from the 
mother country.* 

When the period of restriction began in 1808, the wool- 
len manufacture received, like all other industries in the 
same position, a powerful stimulus. The prices of broad- 
cloth, then the chief cloth worn besides hcftnespun, rose 
enormously, as did those of flannels, blankets, and other 
goods, which had previously been obtained almost exclu- 
sively by importation. We have no such detailed state- 
ments as are given of the rise of the cotton manufacture 
It is clear, however, that the manufacture of woollen 
goods, which had had no real existence before, began, 
and was considerably extended. The spinning of wool by 


*Ksbop. 11.. OA. I3A. 


* Tbc United States weie important cnstomers of woollens for England, 
as appears from die following figures, wlddi give in millions of ponnds 
sterling the total exports of woollens from England, and those of exports to 
the United States. . 


1790 

. 5*2 

. X.5 

1791 

55 . 

1.6 

179a 

s-s . 

1.4 

1793 

. 3.8 

. . 1.0 

1794 

4.4 

1*4 

X795 

S.a • 

. . ».o 

1796 

. 6.0 

. . a.3 

1797 

4.9 

. . X.9 

1798 

65 

. a.4 

1799 

. 6.9 

a.8 


Brothers, "Wool and Wool Manufactures of Great Britain,” 143, 144 
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machinery was introduced, and goods were made for sale 
on a large scale. As early as 1810 the carding and spin, 
ning of wool'' by machinery was begun in some of the 
cotton mills in Rhode Island.* In Northampton, Mass., 
Oriskany, N. Y., and other places, large establishments 
for the manufacture. of woollen goods and of satinets 
(mixed cotton and woollen goods) sprang up. The value 
of woollen goods made in factories is said to have risen 
from $4,ooo,eoo in 1810 to $i9,ooo,cxx> in 1815.* 

After 1815 the makers of woollens naturally encountered 
great diffici^lties in face of the renewed and heavy impor- 
tations of English goods. The tariff of 1816 gave them 
the same duty that was levied on cottons, 25 per cent., to 
be reduced in three years to 20 per cent. The reduction 
of the duty to 20 per cent., which was to have taken place 
in 1819, was then postponed, and in the end never took 
place. No minimum valuation was fixed for woollen 
goods ; hence there was not, as for cotton goods, a mini- 
mum duty. Wool was admitted at a duty of 1 5 per cent. 
The scheme of duties, under the tariff of 1816, thus 
afforded no very vigorous protection.*' Nor did the provi- 
sions of the act of 1824 materially improve the position of 
the woollen manufacturers. The duty on woollen goods 
was in that act raised to 30 per cent, in the first instance, 
and to 33-J per cent, after 1825. At the same time the 

> Gallatin’s leport of 1810, " Am. State Papers, Finance,” II. 4*7 \ Taft, 
44. 

* •• Bulletin Wool Manufacturers,” II., 486. This is hardly more than a 
loose, though significant, gues. 
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duty on wool (except that costing ten cents a pound or 
less) was raised to 20 per cent, in the first place, to 25 per 
cent, after 1825, and to 30 per cent, after ifi26. If foreign 
wool had to be imported to supplement the domestic 
supply, — and such a necessity has constantly existed in* 
this country since 1816, — ^the increased price of wool in 
this country, as compared with other countries which ad- 
mitted wool free or at a lower duty, would tend to make 
the effectual protection to woollen manufacturers far 
from excessive. • 

Notwithstanding the very moderate eycours^ement 
given from 1816 to 1828, the woollen manufacture steadily 
progressed after the crisis of 1819, and in 1828 was 
securely established. During the years from the close of 
the war till 1819 much embarrassment was felt, and many 
establishments were given up ; but others tided over this 
trying time.’ After 1819 the industry gradually responded 
to the more favorable influences which then set in for 
manufactures, and made good progress. During 1821 
and 1822 large investments were made in factories for 
making woollen •cloths, especially in New England.* 
In 1823 the manufacturers of woollens in Soston . 
were sufficiently numerous to form an independent 


' Thus alaige factory in Northampton, built in 1809 (Bishop, II„ 136), 
■was still in operation m iSsS ("Am. State Papers, Finance, ’’ V., 815). In 
Taft's " Notes " there is mention fep, 39-^0) of the Peacedale Manufacturing 
Cmpany.urhic^ began in 1804, and has lasted to the present time. It is 
said that the spinning-jenny -was first applied to wool in this factory. 

• Bishop, II.. ayo. 394; Niles, XXII., 325. 
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organization for the promotion of their interests, which 
were, in that case, to secure higher protective duties.* 
The best evidetfce which we have of the condition of the 
industry during these years is to be found in the testi- 
mony given in 1828 by various woollen manufacturers be- 
fore the Committee of the House of Representatives on 
Manufactures. This testimony shows clearly, that the 
industry was established in 1828 on such a scale that the 
difficulties arising from lack of skill and experience, unfar 
miliarity witl} machinery and methods, and other such 
temporary db&tacles, no longer had influence in prevent- 
ing its growth.* The capital invested by the thirteen 
manufacturers who testified before this committee varied 
from $20,000 to $200,000, the average being $85,000. 
The quantity of wool used by each averaged about 62,000 
pounds per year. These figures indicate a scale of opera- 
tion very considerable for those days. Six of the fac- 
tories referred to had been established between 1809 and 
1815. With the possible exception of one, in regard to 
which the date of foundation was not stated, none had been 
established in the years between iSisand 1820; the remain- 
ing six had been built after 1820. Spinning-machineiy was 
in use in all. Some used power-looms, others hand-looms. 
The application of the power-loom to weaving woollens, said 
one manufacturer, had been made in the United States 


1 Niles, XXV.. 148, 189, 

* The testamony is printed in full in “American State Papeia, Finance,* 
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earlier than in England.* An indication, similar to this, 
of the point reached by the American producers in the 
use of machinery, was afforded by the difference of opin- 
ion in regard to the comparative merits of the jenny, and 
of the “ Brewster,” a spinning-machine of recent inven- 
tion. Goods of various kinds were made — ^broadcloths, 
cassimere^, flannels, satinets, and kerseys. The opinion 
was expressed by several that the mere cost of manufac- 
turing was not greater in the United States than in Eng- 
land ; that the American manufacturer could produce, at 
as low prices as the English, if he could obtain his wool 
at as low prices as his foreign competitor.* This testi- 


* Testimony, p. 824. The seme statement is made by Bishop, II., 
3x7. In Taft's " Notes," p. 39, there is an account of the application of 
the power-loom to weaving saddle-girths ns early as 18x4. In 182a the 
power-loom for weaving broadcloths seems to have been in common use.— 
Taft, p. 43- 

* " Bioaddoths are now (x8a8) made at mudi less expense of labor and 
capital than in X825, by the introdnction of a variety of improved and labor- 
saving mochineiy, amongst which may be named the drening-madiine and 
the broad power-loom of American invention ” (p. 824). The power-loom 
was very generally used. “ Since the power-looms have been pnt in opera- 
tion, the weaving costs ten cents per yard, instead of from eighteen to 
twenty-eight cents " (p. 814}. Shepherd, of Northampton, to whose* factory 
reference has already been made {flnte p. 44, note i), said : '* The differ- 
ence in price of doths (in the United States and in England) wonld be the 
difference in the price of the wool, as, in my opinion, we can manufacture 
as dieap as they (the English) can" Qp. 8x6). In the same connection 
another manufacturer said : '* The woollen manufacture is not yet fairly 
established in this country, but I know no reason why we carmot manufac- 
ture as well and as cheap as they can in England, except the difference in 
the price of labor, for which, in my opinion, we are fully compensated 
other advantages. Our difficulties are not the cost of iwmmfiirtiiTtw g, but 
the great fluctuations in the home market, caused by the excessive and irreg- 
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mony seems to show conclusively that at the time when 
it was given the woollen manufacture had reached that 
point at which it might be left to sustain itself; at which 
^accidental or artificial obstacles no longer stood in the 
way of its growth. That many of the manufacturers 
themselves wanted higher duties, is, for obvious reasons, 
not inconsistent with this conclusion. Progress had been 
less certain and rapid than in the case of the kindred cot- 
ton manufacture, for the conditions of production were 
less distinctly favorable. The displacement of the house- 
hold prodiicm by those of the factory was necessarily a 
gradual process, and made the advance of the woollen 
manufacture normally more slow than that of the kindred 
industry. But the growth of the cotton manufacture, so 
similar to that of wool, of itself removed many of the ob- 
stacles arising from the recent origin of the latter. The 
use of machinery became common, and, when the first 
great steps had been taken, was transferred with com- 
parative ease from one branch of textile production to 
another. In 1828, when for the first 1;/me heavy protec- 
tion was given by a complicated system of minimum du- 
ties, and when the actual rates rose, in some cases, to 
over 100 per cent., this aid was no longer needed to sus- 

ular foreign importations. The high prices we pay for labor are, in my 
opinion, beneficial to the American manufacturer, as for those wages we 
get a much better selection of hands, and those capable and willing to per- 
form a much greater sunount of labor in a given time. The American man- 
ufacturer also uses a laiger share of labor-saving machineiy than the Eng- 


lish" (p. 839). 
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tain the woollen manufacture. The period of youth had 
then been past. 

It appears that direct protective legislation had even 
less influence in promoting the introduction and early 
growth of the woollen than of the cotton manufacture.' 
The events of the period of restriction, from 1808 to 1815, 
led to the^ first introduction of the industry, and gave it 
the first strong impulse. Those events may indeed be 
considered to have been equivalent to effective, though 
crude and wasteful, protective legislation, and it may be 
that their effect, as compared with the absr;!{ce of growth 
before 1808, shows that protection in some form was 
needed to stimulate the early growth of the woollen 
manufacture. But, by 1815, the work of establishing the 
manufacture had been done. The moderate duties of 
the period from 1816 to 1828, partly neutralized by the 
duties on wool, may have something to sustain it ; but 
the position gained in 1815 would hardly have been lost 
in the absence of these duties. By 1828, when strong pro- 
tection was first given, a secure position had certainly 
been reached. 



V. 


THE iron manufacture. 

We turn now tq. the early histoiy of the iron manufac* 
ture, — the froduction of crude iron, pig and bar. We 
^all examii^ here the production, not of the finished 
article, but of the raw material. It is true that the pro- 
duction of crude iron takes place under somewhat different 
conditions from those which affect cotton and woollen 
goods. The production of pig-iron is more in the nature 
of an extractive industry, and, under ordinary circum- 
stances, is subject in some degpree to the law of diminishing 
returns. To commodities produced under the conditions 
of that law, the argument for protection to young indus- 
tries has not been supposed, at least by^ts more moderate 
advocates, to apply, since the sites where production wih 
be carried on to best advantage are apt to be determined 
by unalterable physical causes.' It happens, however, 
that changes in the processes of production, analogous to 
those which took place in the textile industries, were 
made at about the same time in the manufacture of crude 

* See, for instance, List, “ System of National Economy,” FUla., 185^ 
pp. 396-300. 
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iron. These changes rendered more possible the success- 
ful application of the principle of protection to young 
industries, and make the discussion of’ its application 
more pertinent. There is another reason why we should 
consider, in this connection, the raw material rather than 
the finished article. The production of the latter, of the 
tools and. implements made of iron, has not, in general, 
needed protection in this country, nor has protection often 
been asked for it. The various industries Hsy which crude 
iron is worked into tools and consumable articles were 
firmly established already in the colonial pcj^od, and since 
then have maintained themselves with little difficulty. 
The controversy on the protection of the iron manufac- 
ture has been confined mainly to the production of pig. 
and bar-iron. It is to this, therefore, that we shall direct 
our attention. The production of pig- and bar-iron will 
be meant when, in the following pages, the “ iron manu- 
facture " is spoken of. 

During the eighteenth century England was a country 
importing, and not, as she is now, one exporting, crude 
iron. The production of pig- and bar-iron was accordingly 
encouraged in her colonies, and production was carried on * 
in them to an extent considerable for those days. Large 
quantities of bar-iron were exported from the American 
colonies to England.’ The manufacture of iron was 

* See tbe tables in BiAop, I., 639. and Scrivenor, *• History of the Iron 
Txade,” p. 81. In T740 the total quantity of iron produced in England 
was about 17,000 tons ; at that time from 3,000 to 3,000 tons annually were 
regularly imported from the American colonies. 
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firmly established in the colonies accordmg to the meth 
ods common at the time During the second half of the 
eighteenth century however, the great change took piar* 
in England in the production of iron which has placrd 
that countiy in its present position among ironmakmg 
countnes, and has exercised so important an influence on 
the material progress of our time Up to that taait char- 
coal had been used exclusively for smelting iron, and the 
iron manufacture, had tended to fix itself m countnes 
where wood^as abundant, hke Norway Sweden, Russia 
and the Ammcan colonies About 1/50 the use of coke 
in the blast furnace b^[an The means were thus given 
for producing iron in practically unlimited quantities, 
without dependence for fuel on forests easily exhaustible 
and in the latter part of the century, when the steam 
engine supphed the motive power for the necessary strong 
blast, production by means of coke increased with great 
rapidity ' At the same tune, in 1783 and 1784, came the 
mventions of Cort for puddling and rolhng iron By these 
the transformation of pig iron into bar^rou of convemoit 
sizes was effected in large quantities Before the inven 
tions of Cort, pig-iron had been first converted into bar 
under the hammer, and the bar, at a second distinct oper- 
ation m a slitting mill, converted into bars and rods of con 
venient size The rolled bar made by the processes of 
puddhng and rolling-— which are still in common use— is 

* See Sm good aocoimt of fhe mp or ta oc e of the me of coke (coaQfa Je« 
voai^ *' Tin Coal Qaeition di XV pp 309 316 
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infenor in quality, at least after the first rolling, to the 
hammered and slit iron, known as hammered bar, pro 
duced by the old method Cort s processes, however 
made the iron much more easily and cheaply, and the 
lower price of the rolled iron more than compensated, for 
most purposes for its inferior quality At the same time 
these processes made easy and fostered the change from 
production on a small scale to production on a large scale 
This tended to bring about still greater cheapness, and 
made the revolution in the production'of iron as great as 
that in the textile Industrie, and similar to m manyim 
portant respects 

Dunng the period 1789-1808 these changes m the iron 
manufacture were too recent to have had any appreciable 
effect on the conditions of production and supply in the 
United States The manufacture of iron and its trans- 
formation into implements of various kinds, went on 
without change from the methods of the colonial period 
Pig iron continued to be made and converted into ham 
mered bar in small and scattered works and forges ’ No 
pig iron seems to have been imported Bar iron was im 
ported, m quantities not inconsiderable, from Russia* 
but no crude iron was imported from England The im 
portations of certain iron articles not much advanced be 
yond the crude state, such as nails spikes anchors, cables 
showed a perceptible increase during this penod ' 

‘ french Hist of Iron Manufufnre p x6 * 72«/ p 13 ' 

» The imports of iron so far os separatdy stated m the Treasury reports 
may be found in Youngs Report on Tariff Legislation pp XXVI 
XXXVI Cp Grosvenor Protection Protect ? pp 174 ijk 
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Whether this increase was the result of the general con. 
ditions which tended to swell imports during this period, 
or was the first effect of the new position which England 
‘was taking as an iron-making country, cannot be deter- 
mined. Information on the state of the industry during 
this period is meagre ; but it seems to have been little 
affected by the protective duties which Congress enacted 
on nails, steel, and some other articles. No protection 
was attempted to be given to the production of pig or 
bar-iron, for it was thought that the domestic producers 
would be Hble to compete successfully with their foreign 
competitors in this branch of the iron-trade. 

During the period of restriction from 1808 to 1815, the 
iron and manufactures of iron previously imported, had 
to be obtained, as far as possible, at home. A large in- 
crease in the quantity of iron made in the country accord- 
ingly took place. The coume of events was so similar to 
that already described in regard to textile manufactures 
that it need not be referred to at length. When peace 
came, there were unusually heavy importations of iron, 
prices fell rapidly, and the producers had to go through 
a period of severe depression. 

In 1816 Congress was asked to extend protection to 
the manufacture of iron, as well as to other industries. 
The tariff of i8i6 imposed a duty of 45 cents a hundred- 
weight on hammered-bar iron, and one of $1.50 a hun- 
dred-weight on rolled bar, with corresponding duties on 
sheet, hoop, and rod iron. Pig-iron was admitted under 
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an ad valorem duty of 20 pei cent At the prices of bar 
iron in 1816, the specific duty on hammered bar was 
equivalent to about 20 per cent ,* and was, therefore but 
little higher than the rates of 15 and 17^ per cent levied 
m 1804 and 1807 The duty on rolled bar was much 
higher, relatively to price, as uell as absolutely, than that 
on hammered bar, and was the only one of the iron duties 
of 1816 which gave distinct and vigorous protection 
These duties were not tound sufficient to* prevent the 
manufacturers from suffering heavy losses andynorc effee 
tive protection was demanaed In 18 1 8, Congress b> a 
special act, raised the duties on iron considerably, at the 
same time, as was noted above* that it postponed the 
reduction from 25 to 20 per cent on the duty on cottons 
and woollens Both of these measures w ere concessions 
to protective feeling, and they may have been the result 
of an unea^ consciousness of the disturbed state of the 
country and of the demand for protection which was to 
follow the financial crisis of the next year * The act of 
1818 fixed the dut){ on pig iron at 50 cents per hundred 
w eight — the first specific duty imposed on pig iron , Ifam 
mered bar was charged with 75 cents a hundred weight, 
instead of 45 cents as in 1816 , and higher duties were 
put on castings, anchors, nails, and spikes * These duties 

’ See the tables of pnees m French pp 35 36 

* Anu p VI 

* There is nothing in the Congressional debates on the acts of 1818 to show 
what motives caused them to be possed 

* Statutes at I^ige III 460 
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were comparatively heavy , and with a steady fall m the 
price of iron, especially after the crisis of 1818-19, they 
became proportionately heavier and heavier Neverthe 
less, m the tariff of 1824 they were further increased 
The rate on hammered bar went up to 90 cents a hundred 
weight , that on rolled bar stiU remained at $i 50, as it 
had been fixed in 1816 In 1828 a still further increase 
was made in the specific duties on all kinds of iron, al 
though the continual fall in prices was of itself steadily 
increasing the weight of the specific duties The duty on 
pig iron wem up to 62^ cents a hundred v eight that on 
hammered bar to a cent a pound (that is, 12 a hundred 
weight) , that on rolled bar to $37 a ton In 1832 duties 
were reduced in the mam to the level of those of 1824, and 
in 1833 the Compromise Act, after maintaining the duties 
of 1832 for two years, gradually reduced them still further, 
till m 1 842 they reached a uniform level of 20 per cent On 
the whole, it is clear that after 1818 a system of increasingly 
heavy protection was applied to the iron manufacture, 
and that for twenty years this protectjpn was maintained 
without a break From 1818 till 1837 or 1838, when the 
reduction of duty under the Compromise Act began to 
take effect to an appreciable extent, the duties on iron in 
its various forms ranged from 40 to 100 per cent on the 
value 

It IS worth while to dwell for a moment on the heavy 
duty on rolled iron — ^much higher than that on hammered 
iron — ^which was adopted in 1816, and maintained through 
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out this penod Congress attempted to ward ofif the 
competition of the cheaper rolled iron by this heavy dis 
criminating duty, which in 1828 was equivalent to one 
hundred per cent on the value When first established ^ 
in 1816, the discrimination was defended on the ground 
that the rolled iron was of inferior quality, and that the 
importation of the unserviceable article should be impeded 
for the benefit of the consumer The scope of the change 
in the iron manufacture, of which the appchrance of rolled 
iron was one sign, was hardly understood^ in 1S16 and 
l8i8, and this argument against its use may have repre- 
sented truthfully the animus of the discriminating duty 
But in later years the wish to protect the consumer from 
impositions hardly continued to be the motive for retain- 
ing the duty Rolled bar-iron soon became a well know n 
article, of considerable importance m commerce The 
discriminating duty was retained throughout, and in 182S 
even increased , it was still levied in the tariff of 1832 , it 
reappeared when the Whigs carried the tariff of 1842 , 
and it did not finally disappear till 1S46 The real mo 
tive for maintaining the heavy tav through these* yeais 
undoubtedly was the unwillingness of the domestic pio 
ducers to face the competition of the cheaper article 
The tax is a clear illustration of that tendency to fetter 
and impede the progress of improvement which is inhc 
rent in protective legislation It laid a considerable 
burden on the community, and, as we shall see, it was of 
no service in encouraging the early growth of the iron 
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industiy It is curious to note that the same contest 
against improved processes was carried on in France, by 
a discriminating duty on English rolled iron, levied first 
in i8i6, and not taken o£E till i860’ 

After 1815 the iron makers of the United Staf^es met 
with strong foreign competition from two directions In 
the first place, English pig and rolled iron was being pro 
duced with steadily decreasing cost The use of coke be 
came univer^l 111 England, and improvements in methods 
of product^n were constantly made Charcoal continued 
to be used exclusively in the furnaces of this country , for 
the possibility of using anthracite had not yet been dis 
covered, and the bituminous coal fields lay too far from 
what was then the region of dense population to be avail 
able While coke iron was thus driving out charcoal iron 
for all purposes for which the former could be used, the 
production of charcoal iron itself encountered the com- 
petition of Sweden and Russia As the United States 
advanced in population, the more accessible forests became 
exhausted, and the greater quantity 0/ charcoal iron need 
ed with the increase of population and of production, 
could be obtained at home only at higher cost The 
Scandinavian countries and Russia, with large forests and 
a population content Mith low returns for labor, in la^e 
part supplied the increased quantity at lower rates than 
the iron makers of this country Hence the imports of 
iron show a steady increase, both those of pig iron and 
' Ame, * Etudes sur les Tanfs de Donanes, 1 , X4S 
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and those of rolled and hammered bar, the rolled bar 
coming from England, and the hammered bar from 
Sweden and Russia The demand for iron was increasing 
at a rapid rate, and there was room for an increase both 
of the domestic production and of imports , but the rise 
in imports was marked Notwithstanding the heavy 
duties, the proportion of imported to domestic iron from 
i8i8 to 1840 remained about the same ’ 

Since importations continued regularly ^d on a con 
siderable scale, the price of the iron made at^ home was 
clearly raised, at the seaboard over the price of the for 
eign iron by the amount of the duty The country, there 
fore, paid the iron tax probably on the greater pari 
used, whether of foreign or domestic ongin, in the shape 
of prices from forty to one hundred per cent higher than 
those at which the iron could have been bought abroad 


* On thepradnction and imports of iron in the years ift^r 7830 the render 
IS referred to he remarks on p T34 and to the Quarterly ToumM of Eco 
nomics Tol II p 377 Until the middle of the decade 1B30-30 the annual 
prodnet of pig non is supposed to have keen about 50 oootons while in the 
second half of the decadtfit is put at xoo 000 tons and more The iijtports 
of crude iron averaged about 20 000 tons per year m 1818-21 al out 30 000 
tons in 1822 27 end rose to an average of about 40 000 tons in 1828-30 
These figures as to imports refer mainly to bar iron nnd as it required in 
those days about If tons of pig to make a ton of bur (French p 54) some 
additions must be made to the imports of bar before a proper compinson 
can he made between the domestic and the imported supply An addition 
must also be made for the considerable imports of steel dieet iron anvils 
anchors and other forms of mannfactured iron Figures of imports ate 
given in Gtosvenor pp xqS 199 of domestic production by R \V Ray 
mond inA S Hewitt s pamphlet on A Century of Mining nnd Metallnr 
P 7 page 31 
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The fact that the manufacture, notwithstanding the 
heavy and long continued protection which it enjoyed, 
was unable to supply the country with the iron which it 
needed, is of itself sufficient evidence that its protection 
as a young industry was not successful It is an 
condition for the usefulness of assistance given to a young 
industiy, that the industiy shall ultimately supply its 
products at least as cheaply as they can be obtained by 
importation , afid this the iron manufacture failed to do 
There is, however, more direct evidence than this, that 
the manufacture was slow to make improvements in 
production, which might have enabled it eventually to 
furnish the whole supply needed by the countiy, and in 
this way might have justified the heavy taxes laid for its 
benefit Pig iron continued to be made only with char 
coal The process of puddling did not begin to be intro 
duced before 1830 and then inefficiently and on a small 
scale ’ Not until the decade between 1830 and 1840, at a 
time when the Compromise Act of 1833 was steadily de 
creasing duties, was puddling generally mtroduced * The 
iron rails needed for the railroads built at this time — the 
first parts of the present railroad system — ^were supplied 
exclusively by importation In 1832 an act of Congress 
had provided that duties should be refunded on all im 
ported rails laid down within three years from the date 

I See an excellent artide an advocate of protection m the American 
Quarterly Jievtew Vol IX (1831^ pp 376 379 vrhich gives very Ml in 
foimation in regard to the state of the iron manufactuie at that date 

* Frond p 56 
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of importation Under this act all the first railroads 
imported their rails without payment of duty Finally, 
the great change which put the iron manufacture on a firm 
and durable basis did not come till the end of the decade 
1830-40, when all industry was much depressed, and duties 
had nearly reached their lowest point That change con 
sisted in th^use of anthracite coal in the blast furnace 
A patent for smelting iron with anthracite was taken out 
in 1833 the process was first used successfhlly in 1836 
In 1838 and 1839 anthracite began to be widely used 
The importance of the discovery was promptly recog 
nized it was largely adopted m the next decade, and led, 
among other causes, to the rapid increase of the produc 
tion of iron which has been so often ascnbed exclusively 
to the protection of the tariff of 1842 With this change 
the growth of the iron manufacture on a great scale prop 
erly begins ’ 

It seems clear that no connection can be traced between 
the introduction and early progress of the iron manufac 
ture, and protective legislation During the colonial pe 
nod, as we have seen under the old system of production 
of iron, the country had exported and not imported iron 
The production of charcoal iron and of hammered bar 
was carried on before the adoption of the Constitution 
Dunng the first twenty years after 1789 the iron makers 

*S«anks Report on Iron and Steel Production in the of 

tSSo p 114 A fuHer discussion of the introduction of the use of anOita 
ite and of the effect of protective duties after this had Tieen done will be 
onnd at pages 122-134. 
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Still held their own, although the progress of invention 
elsewhere, and the general tendency in favor of heavy im 
ports, caused a growing importation from abroad The 
production of iron by the old methods and with the use 
of charcoal was therefore in no sense a new industiy If 
the business of making charcoal iron could not be earned 
on or increased during this and the subsequent penod, 
the cause must have lam in natural obstacles and disad 
vantages whicfii no protection could remove After 1815, 
the new rdgpie in the iron trade had begun , the use of 
coke in the blast furnace, and the production of wrought 
iron by puddling and rolling, had changed completely the 
conditions of production The protective legislation 
which began in 1818, and continued in force for nearly 
twenty years, was intended, it is true, to ward off rather 
than to encourage the adoption of the new methods , but 
It IS conceivable that, contrary to the intentions of its au 
thors. It might have had the latter effect No such effect, 
however, is to be seen During the first ten or fifteen 
years after the application of proteetj^on, no changes of 
any kind took place Late m the protective penod, and 
at a time when duties were becoming smaller, the pud 
dling process was introduced The great change which 
marks the turning point in the history of the iron manu 
facture in the United States — ^the use of anthracite — be 
gan when protection ceased It is probably not true, as 
is asserted by advocates of free trade,* that protection had 


'^E g Grosvenor p 197 
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dny appreciable influence in retarding the use of coal in 
making iron Other causes, mainly the rgfractory nature 
of the fuel, sufficiently account for the failure to use an 
thracite at an earlier date The successful attempts to 
use anthracite were made almost simultaneously in Eng- 
land and in the United States ’ The failure to use coke 
from bituminous coal, which had been employed in Eng- 
land for over half a century, was the result of the distance 
of the bituminous coal fields from th^ centre of popula- 
tion, and of the absence of the facility of tf^ansportation 
which has since been given by railroads It is hardly prob 
able, therefore, that protection exercised any considerable 
harmful influence in retarding the progress of improve- 
ment But it IS clear, on the other hand, that no advan- 
tages were obtained from protection in stimulating prog 
ress No change was made during the period of protec- 
tion which enabled the country to obtain the metal more 
cheaply than by importation, or even as cheaply The 
duties simply taxed the community , they did not serve 
to stimulate the industiy, though they probably did not 
appreaably retard its growth We may therefore conclude 
that the duties on iron dunng the generation after 1815 
formed a heavy tax on consumers , that they impeded, so 
far as they went, the mdustnal development of the coun- 
try , and that no compensatory benefits were obtained to 
offset these disadvantages 


« Swank, pp 114, iig 
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The thr^ most important branches of industry to 
which protection has been applied, have now been ex 
amined It has appeared that the introduction of the 
cotton manufacture took place before the era of protec 
tion, and that — looking aside from the anomalous condi 
tions of the period of restriction from 1808 to 181$ — its 
early progress, though perhaps somewhat promoted by 
the minimum duty of 1816, would hardly have been 
much retarded in the absence of protective duties The 
manufacture of woollens received little direct assistance 
before it reached that stage at which it could maintain 
itself without help, if it were for tjie advantage of the 
country that it should be maintained In the iron man 
ufacture twenty years of heavy protection did not ma 
terially alter the proportion of home and foreign supply, 
and brought about no change in methods of production 
It IS not possible, and hardly necessary, to carry the 
inquiry much further Detailed accounts cannot be ob 
tamed of other industries to which protection was ap 
plied, but so far as can be seen, the same course of 
60 
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events took place m them as tn the three vrhose histoiy 
we have followed The same general conditions affected 
the manufactures of glass, earthenware, paper, cotton 
bagging, sail duck, cordage, and other articles to which 
protection was applied during this time with more or less 
vigor We may assume that the same general effect, oi 
absence of effect, followed in these as in the other cases 
It IS not intended to speak of the production of agricul- 
tural commodities like sugar, wool, hemp, 'hnd flax, to 
which also protection was applied In the production of 
these the natural advantages of one countiy over another 
tell more decidedly and surely than m the case of most 
manufactures, and it has not often been supposed that 
they come within the scope of the argument we are con- 
sidering 

Although, therefore, the conditions existed under 
which It IS most likely that protection to young indus 
tries may be advantageously applied — a young and unde- 
veloped country in a stage of transition from a purely 
agricultural to a more diversified industrial condition , this 
transition, moreover, coinading in time with great 
clianges in the arts, which made the establishment of new 
industries peculiarly difficult — ^notwithstanding the pres- 
ence of these conditions, little, if any thing, was gained by 
the protection which the United States maintained in the 
first part of this centuiy Two causes account for this 
On the one hand, the character of the people rendered 
the transition of productive forces to manufactures com 
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paratively eaqr, on the other hand, the shock to eco 
nomic habits during the restnctive period from 1808 to 
1815 effectually prepared the way for such a transition 
The genius of the people for mechanical arts showed it 
self early Naturally it appeared with most striking re 
suits in those fields in which the circumstances of the 
country gave the richest opportunities , as in the apphca 
tion of steam power to navigation, in the invention and 
improvement^f tools, and especially of agncultural im 
plements, asid in the cotton manufacture The ingenuity 
and inventiveness of American mechanics have become 
traditional, and the names of Whitney and Fulton need 
only be mentioned to show that these qualities were not 
lacking at the time we are considering The presence of 
such men rendered it more easy to remove the obstacles 
arising from want of skill and expenence in manufactures 
The political institutions, the high average of intelligence, 
the habitual freedom of movement from place to place 
and from occupation to occupation, also made the rise of 
the existing system of manufacturing ^production at once 
more easy and less dangerous than the same change in 
other countries At the same time it so happened that 
the embai^o, the non intercourse acts, and the war of 
1812 rudely shook the country out of the grooves in 
which It was running, and brought about a state of confu 
Sion from which the new industrial system could emerge 
more easily than from a well settled organization of indus- 
try The restrictive penod may indeed be considered to 
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have been one of extreme protection. The stimulus 
■which it gave to some manufactures perhaps shows that 
the first steps in these were not taken without some artifi- 
cial help. The intrinsic soundness of the argument for 
protection to young industries therefore may not be 
touched by the conclusions drawn from the history of its 
trial in thc^ United States, which shows only that the in- 
tentional protection of the tariffs of 1816, 1824, and 1828 
had little effect. The period from 1808 tiX the financial 
crisis of 1818-19 was a disturbed and chaotic one, from 
which the country settled down, with little assistance from 
protective legislation, into a new arrangement of its pro- 
ductive forces. 

The ^stem of protective legislation began in 1816, and 
was maintained till toward the end of the decade i830-4a 
The Compromise Act of 1833 gradually undermined it. 
By 1842 duties reached a lower point than that from which 
they had started in 1816. During this whole period the 
argument for protection to young industries had been es- 
sentially the mainstay of the advocates of protection, and 
the eventual cheapness of the goods was the chief advan- 
tage which they proposed to obtain. It goes without 
saying that this was not the only argument used, and that 
it was often expressed loosdy in connection with other 
arguments. One does not find in the popular discussions 
of fifty years ^o, more than in those of the present, 
precision of thought or expression. The "home market ” 
aigument, which, though essentially distinct from that for 
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young industries, naturally suggests itself in connection 
with the latter was much urged dunng the period we are 
considering The events of the War of 1812 had vividly 
impressed on the minds of the people the possible incon 
venience, in case of war, of depending on foreign trade 
for the supply of articles of common use , this point also 
was much urged by the protectionists Similarly the 
want of reciprocity, and th*e possibility of secunng, by re 
taliation, a^^elaxation of the restnctive legislation of for 
eign counfnes, were often mentioned But any one who 
IS familiar with the protective literature of that day, — as 
illustrated, for instance, m the columns of “ Niles s Regis- 
ter, — cannot fail to note the prominent place held by the 
youngoindustnes argument The form in which it most 
commonly appears is in the assertion that protection norm 
ally causes the prices of the protected articles to fall, ‘ an 
assertion which was supposed, then as now, to be suili 
ciently supported by the general tendency toward a fall in 
the price of manufactured articles, consequent on the great 
improvement in the methods of producing such articles 

Shortly after 1832, the movement in favor of protec 
tion, which had had full sway in the Northern States since 
1820, began to lose strength The young industries 

’See for instance the temperate report of J Q Adams in 1832 in 
which this 15 dispiissgd as the chief aigument of the protectionists Adams 
though himself 1 protectionist refutes it and bases his faith in protection 
chiefl) on the loss and inconvenience suBered through flie mtenupbon of 
foreign trade in time of w ar The report is in Reports of Comm ttees 
S2d Congress ist Session vol V No 481 
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argument at the same time began to be less steadily 
pressed About 1840 the protective controversy took a 
new turn It seems to have been felt by this time that 
manufactures had ceased to be young industries, and that 
the argument for their protection as such, was no longer 
conclusive Another position was taken The argument 
was advanced that Amencan labor ^ould be protected 
from the competition of less highly paid foreign labor 
The labor ailment had hardly been h«ard\n the period 
which has been treated in the preceding pagfhs Indeed, 
the difference between the rate of wages in the United 
States and in Europe had furnished, during the early 
period, an argument for the free traders, and not for the 
protectionists The free traders were then accustomed to 
point to the higher wages of labor in the United States 
as an insuperable obstacle to the successful establish 
ment of manufactures Th^ used the wages argument 
as a foil to the young industries argument, asserting that 
as long as wages were so much lower in Europe, manu^ac 
turers would not be able to maintain themselves witjjiout 
aid from the government The protectionists, on the 
other hand, felt called on to explain away the difference 
of wages, they endeavored to show that this difference 
was not so great as was commonly supposed, and that, so 
far as it masted, it afforded no good reason against adopt 
mg protection ‘ About 1840, the positions of the con 


I others Clays Tanff Speech of 1824 


Works 1 465 
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tending parties began to change * The protectionists be 
gan to take the offensive on the labor question the free 
traders \\ere forced to the defensive on this point The 
protectionists asserted that high duties were necessary to 
shut out the competition of the ill paid laborers of Eu 
rope and to maintain the high wages of the laborers of the 
United States Their opponents had to explain and de- 
fend on the At ages question Obviously this change in the 
line of argument indicates a change in the industrial situa 
tion Suchran argument in favor of protection could not 
ha\ e anseix at a time tvhen protective duties existed but in 
small degree and nhen tvages nevertheless were high Its 
use implies the existence of industries which are supposed 
to be dependent on high duties When the protective 
system had been in force for some time and a bod> of in 
dustnes had sprung up which were thought to be able to 


’ Same signs of the appeal for the benefit of labor appear as early as 1S31 
in a passage in Gallatin s Memonsl p 31 and again in a speedi of ^Veb• 
ster s in 1833 Works I "S3 In the campaign of 1840 litUe mu 
heard of it donbtless became other issnes than protection ere in the 
foiegipund Yet Calhoun i as led to make akeen onsner to itm a speech 
of 1^40 W oiks III 434 In the debates on the tanfF act of 1842 ire 

hear more of it see the speecdies of Choate and Bndianan Congr Globe 
1^41 42 pp 950 9)3 and Calhouns aDnsion to Choate in Calhonns 
A\ orks lA 207 In 1S46 the nignment appeared fall fledged m the 
speeches of Wintbrop Dans and others Congr Globe 1S46 Append s 
PP 967 9 3 iiM See also a chaxactensbc letter in Niles vol 62 p 
afi" AA ebster s speech in 1846 AA orks A Uji had much about pro 
tection and labor but in a foxm ^omei hat different from that of tbe axgu 
mentveare no adajs famlar mth See also tie monograpli by G B 
Mangold The Labor Argument in the American Protect le Tanff 
Discussion Bulletin of the Umjernt} of JVtsceunn No 246 (1908) 
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pay current wages only if aided by high duties, the wages 
argument naturally suggested itself. The^ fact that the 
iron manufacture, which had hitherto pla3red no great 
part in the protective controversy, became, after 1840, 
the most prominent applicant for aid, accounts in large 
part for the new aspect of the controversy. The use 
of the wages argument, and the rise of the economic 
sdiool of Henry C. Carqr, show that the argument for 
young industries was felt to be no longer shfficient to be 
the mainstay of the protective system. The economic 
situation had changed, and the discussion of the tariff 
underwent a corresponding change. 



CHAPTER II. 


THE EARLY PROTECTIVE MOVEMENT 
AND THE TARIFF OF 1828 


In the pre^nt ^ssay we shall consider, not so much the 
economic effect of the tariff, as the character of the early 
protective movement and its effect on political events 
and on legislation 

The protective movement in this country has been said 
to date from the year 1789, even from before lySp , and 
more frequently it has been said to begin uith the tanff 
act of 1816 But whatever may have been, in earlier years, 
the utterances of individual pubhc men, or the occasional 
drift of an uncertain public opinion, no strong popular 
movement for protection can be traced before the crisis 
of 1818-19 The act of 1816, which is generally said to 
mark the beginning of a distinctly protective policy in 
this country, belongs rather to the earlier senes of acts, 
beginning with that of 1789, than to the group of acts of 
1824, 1828, and 1832 Its highest permanent rate of duty 
was tiventy per cent , an increase over the previous rates 
which is chiefly accounted for by the heavy interest charge 
on the debt incurred during the war But after the crash 
of 1819, a movement in favor of protection set in, which 
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was backed by a strong popular feeling such as had been 
absent in the earlier years The causes of the new move 
ment are not far to seek On the one hand there was a 
great collapse in the pnces of land and of agricultural 
products, which had been much inflated during the years 
from 1815 to 1818 At the same time the foreign market 
for gram and provisions, which had been highly profitable 
during the time of the Napoleonic wars, and which there 
had been a spasmodic attempt to regayi folr two or three 
years after the close of our war in 1815, was almost entirely 
lost On the other hand, a large number of manufacturing 
mdustnes had grown up, still in the early stages of growth, 
and still beset with difficulties, yet likely m the end to 
hold their own and to prosper That disposition to seek 
a remedy from legislation, which always shows itself after 
an industrial crisis, now led the farmers to ask for a home 
market, while the manufacturers wanted protection for 
young industries The distress that followed the cnsis 
brought out a plentiful crop of pamphlets in favor of pro- 
tection, of societies and conventions for the promotion of 
domestic industiy, of petitions and memorials to Congress 
for higher duties The movement undoubtedly had deep 
root in the feelings and convictions of the people, and the 
powerful hold which protective ideas then obtained influ- 
enced the policy of the nation long after the immediate 
effects of the cnsis had ceased to be felt * 

‘ The character of the protective xnovemeiit after iBig is best illustrated 
by the numerons pamphlets of Matthew Ouy See especiaUy the » Appeal 
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The first effect of this movement was seen in a senes 
of measures which were proposed and earnestly pushed 
in Congress in the session of 1819-20 They included a 
bill for a general increase of duties, one for shortening 
credits on duties, and one for taxing sales by auction of 
imported goods The first of these very nearly took an 
important place in our history, for it was parsed by the 
House, and failed to pass the Senate by but a single vote 
Although it dad not become law, the protective movement 
which was expressed in the votes and speeches on it re 
mained unchanged for several years, and brought about 
the act of 1824, while making possible the act of 1828 
Some understanding of the state of feeling in the differ 
ent sections of the country is necessary before the peculiar 
events of 1828 can be made clear, and it may be conven 
lently reached at this point 

The stronghold of the protective movement was in the 
Middle and Western states of those days — ^m New York 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Kentucly Thqr 
were the great agricultural States , they felt most keenly 
the Toss of the foreign market of the early years of the 
century, and w ere appealed to most directly by the cry for a 
home market At the same time they had been most deep 
ly involved in the inflation of the years 1816-19, and were 
in that condition of general dist ress and confusion which 

to f^wimnn Scnsc and Common Jusbce (i8*»2) and The Cnsu A Sol 
emn Appeal etc (1823) ' Niles s Register which had said little about 

tariff before 1819 ffieieafter became a tirdess and effective advocate of 
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leads people to look for some panacea The idea of pro 
tcction as a cure for their troubles had obtained a strong 
hold on their minds It is not surprising, wh8n we consider 
the impetuous character of the element in American democ 
racy at that time represented by them, that the idea was 
applied in a sweeping and indiscriminate manner They 
wanted protection not only for the manufactures that 
were to bring them a home market, but for many of their 
own products, such as wool, hemp, flax, evf n for wheat 
and corn For the two last mentioned they asked aid 
more particularly in the form of higher duties on rum 
and brandy, which were supposed to compete with spirits 
distilled from homegrown gram A duty on molasses 
was a natural supplement to that on rum Iron was al 
ready produced to a considerable extent in Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, and for that also protection was asked 
In New England there was a strong opposition to many 
of these demands The business community of New 
England was still made up mainly of importers, deal 
ers m foreign goods, shipping merchants, and vesseU 
owners, who naturally looked with aversion at med^ures 
that tended to lessen the volume of foreign trade More 
over, they had special objections to many of the duties 
asked for by the agricultural states Hemp m the 
form of cordage, flax in the form of sail duck, and iron, 
were important items in the cost of building and equip 
ping ships The duties on molasses and rum were aimed at 
an industiy carried on almost exclusively in New England 
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the importation of molasses from the West Indies in ex 
change for fish, provisions, and lumber, and its subsequent 
manufacture Tnto rum Wool was the raw material of a 
rapidly growing manufacture So far the circumstances 
led to opposition to the protective movement On the 
other hand, the manufacture of cotton and woollen goods 
was increasing rapidly and steadily, and was the moving 
force of a current in favor of protection that became 
stronger yeai;,by year We have seen that the beginning 
of New England s manufacturing career dates back to the 
War of 1812 Before 1820 she was fairly launched on it, 
and between 1820 and 1830 she made enormous advances 
The manufacturers earned on a conflict, unequal at first, 
but rapidly becoming less unequal, with the merdiants 
and ship owners As early as 1820 Connecticut and 
Rhode Island were pretty firmly protective but Massa 
chusetts hesitated Under the first weight of the cnsis of 
1819 the protective feeling was strong enough to cause a 
majonty of her congressmen to vote for the biU of 1820 
But there was great opposition to that bill, and after 1820 
the jJrotective feeling died down * In 1824 Massachusetts 
was still disinclined to adopt the protective ^stem, and it 
was not until the end of the decade that she came 

* The \ote on the bill of 1820 b> States is given in ^lles XVIII 
169 Of the Massachusetts inembexs 19 voted yes 6 no and 4 vreze ab- 
sent Of the New England members 19 voted >es 9 no and 9 were ab- 
sent The opposition to the bill m Massachusetts was the occasion of a 
meeting at which Webster made his first speech on tariff which is not re- 
pnnted m his works but may be found m the newspapers of the day 
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squarely in line with the agricultural states on that sub 
ject 

The South took its stand against the pro'tective ^stem 
with a promptness and decision characteristic of the po 
litical history of the slvye states The opposition of the 
Southern members to the tariff bill of 1820 is significant 
of the change in the nature of the protective movement 
between 1816 and 1820 The Southern leaders had advo 
cated the passage of the act of 1816, but thsy bitterly op 
posed the bill of 1820 It is possible that ^e Missouri 
Compromise struggle had opened their eyes to the con 
nection between slavery and free trade ’ At all events, 
they had grasped the fact that slavery made the growth of 
manufactures in the South impossible, that manufactured 
goods must be bought in Europe or in the North, and 
that, wherever bought, a protective tariff would tend to 
make them dearer Moreover, Cotton was not yet King, 
and the South was not sure that its staple was indispensa 
ble for all the world While the export of cotton on a 
large scale had begun, it was feared that England, in re 
taliation for high duties on English goods, might tax or 
exclude Amencan cotton 

Such was m 1820 the feeling in regard to the protective 
system in the different parts of the country After the 
failure of the bill of that year, the movement for higher 
duties seems for a while to h ave lost headway The low 
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est point of industrial and commercial depression so far 
as indicated by the revenue, was reached at the close of 
1820, and, as affairs began to mend, protective measures 
received less vigorous support Bills to increase duties 
similar to the bill of 1820, were introduced in Congress in 
1821 and 1822, but they were not pressed and led to no 
legislation * 

Public opinion in most of the Northern States, how 
ever, continued to favor protection , the more so because, 
after the first shock of the crisis of 1819 was over, recov 
ery, though steady, was slow As a Presidential election 
approached and caused public men to respond more 
readily to popular feeling, the protectionists gained a de 
cided victory The tariff of 1824 was passed, the first and 
the most direct fruit of the early protective movement 
The Presidential election of that year undoubtedly had an 
effect in causing its passage but the influence of politics 
and political ambition was in this case hardly a harmful 
one Not only Clay, the sponsor of the American System, 
but Adams, Crawford, and Jackson were declared advo 
cates of protection Party lines, so far as thqr existed at 
all, were not regarded in the vote on the tariff It was 
earned mainly by the votes of the Western and Middle 

’ See the interesting account of a Cabinet meeting in November 1891 
in * J Q Adams s Memoirs vol V,pp 40&-411 The low est point of 
the depression nas reached nt the close of lost year [i8zo] Calhoun 
thought * the prosperity of the manufacturers was now so clearly estab 
hdied that it might he menUoned in the message as a subject for congmtn 
labon Crawford said there would not be modi trouble in the ensuing 
session with the manufacturing interest and Adams himself had no ap- 
prehension that there would be much dchati^n manufactunng interests 
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States The South was m opposition, New England was 
divided Rhode Island and Connecticut vo^ed for the bill 
Massachusetts and the other New England states were 
deadedly opposed * 

The opposition of Massachusetts was the natural result 
of the character of the new tariff The most important 
changes made by it were in the increased duties on iron, 
lead, wool, hemp, cotton bagging, and other articles whose 
protection was desired chiefly by the M^dlc^and Western 
States The duties on textile fabrics, it is trde, were also 
raised Those on cotton and woollen goods went up from 
35 to 33i percent This increase, however, was offset, so 
far as woollens were concerned, by the imposition of a 
duty of 30 per cent on wool, which had before been ad 
mitted at 15 per cent The manufacturers of woollen 
goods were, therefore, as far as the tariff was concerned, 
in about the same position as before ' The heavier duties 


’ John Kandolph stud in his vigorous fashion of the tuiff bill of X8S4 
The merohnnts and manufacturers of Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
repel this bill while men in hunbng shirts with deeiskin leggings and 
moccasins on their feet want protection for home mannfactnres He 
hates of Congress 1824 p 2370 

•This can be shown very easily The cost of the wool is about one hn I 
the cost of making woollen goods Then w e have in 18x6 


HuW on woollens 
Oediict duty on wool ^ of 15 cent 
Net proteebon in 1816 
And in 1824 ve have 

Duty on woollens 

Deduct duty on wool f of 30 per cent 
Net protection in 1824 


pcrcenb 


33l percent 
% • 


ihe nse in duties both on wool and on woollens took place gmduall} by 
the terms of the act of 1824 The calculation is based on tht final rates 
which were read ed xn iSsfo-,, 
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on iron and hemp, on the other hand, were injurious to the 
ship-builders. 

The manufacture of textiles was rapidly extending in 
all the New England States. At first that of cottons re- 
ceived most attention, and played the most impor tan t 
part in the protective controversy. But by 1824 the 
cotton industry was firmly established and almost i ndeh 
pendent of support by duties. The woollen manufacture' 
was in a less^firttY position, and in 1824 became the promi- 
nent candidate for protection. Bet\veen 1824 and 1828 a 
strong movement set in for higher duties on woollens, 
which led eventually to some of the most striking features 
of the tariff act of 1828. 

The duties proposed and finally established on wool- 
lens were modelled on the minimum duty of 1816 on 
cottons. By the tariff act of that year, it will be remem- 
bered, cotton goods were made subject to a general ad 
valorem duty of 25 per cent. ; but it was further provided 
that “ all cotton cloths, whose value shall be less than 25 
cents per square yard, shall be taken and deemed to have 
cost 25 cents per square ysxA, and shall be charged wth 
duty accordingly.” That is, a specific duty of six and a 
quarter cents a square yard was imposed on all cotton 
cloths costing twenty-five cents a square yard or less. The 
minimum duties, originally intended to affect chiefly East 
Indian goods and goods made from East Indian cotton, 
had an effect in practice mainly on goods from England, 
whether made of American or of Indian cotton. In a few 
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yeats, as the use of the power loom and other improve 
ments in manufacture brought the pnce of coarse cottons 
much below twenty five cents, the minimum duties be 
came prohibitory How far they were needed in order to 
promote the success and prosperity of the cotton manu 
facture in years following their imposition, we have 
already discussed* At all events, whether or not in 
consequence of the duties, large profits were made by 
those who entered on it, and in a few year* the cheaper 
grades of cotton cloth were produced so che&ply, and of 
such good quality, that the manufacturers freely asserted 
that the duty had become nominal, and that foreign com 
petition no longer was feared 
This example had its effect on the manufacturers of 
woollen goods, and on the advocates of protection in gen 
eral In the tariff bill of 1820, minimum duties on linen 
and on other goods had been proposed In 1824 an ear 
nest effort was made to extend the minimum ^stem to 
• woollens The committee which reported the tanff bill 
of that year recommended the adoption in regard to 
woollens of a proviso framed after that of the tariff of 
1816 m regard to cottons, the minimum valuation being 
eighty cents a yard The House first lowered the valua 
tion to forly cents and finally struck out the whole proviso 
by a scant majority of three votes * There was one great 
obstacle in the way of a high duty on cheap woollen 

‘See above pp 25-36 ^ 

* The vote was 104 to lot Annals of Congress 1823-24. p 23x0 
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goods: they were imported largely for the use of slaves 
on Southern jglantations. Tender treatment of the pecul- 
iar institution had already begun, and there was strong 
opposition to a duty which had the appearance of being 
aimed against the slave-holders. The application of the 
minimum principle to other than cheap woollen goods 
apparently had not yet been thought of ; but the idea was 
obvious, and soon was brought forward. 

After 1824 th^ie \vas another lull in the agitation for 
protection.' Trade was buoyant in 1825, production 
profitable. For the first time since 181S there was a 
swing in business operations. This seems to have been 
particularly the case with the woollen manufacturers. 
During the years from 1815 to 1818-ip, th^, like other 
manufacturers, had met with great difficulties; and when 
the first shock of the crisis of the latter year was over, 
matters began to mend but slowly. About 1824, however, 
according to the accounts both of their friends and of 
their opponents on the tariff question, they extended 
their operations largely.' It is clear that this expanaon, 
such as it was, was not the effect of any stimulus given by 
the tariff of 1824, for, as we have seen, the encouragement 
given the woollen manufacturers by that act was no 
greater than had been given under the act of 1816. At 
all events, the upward movement lasted but a short time. 

•See the Report of the Harrisbttt]g Convention of 1827 in mies, 
XXXin., 109 ; Tibbits, " Essay on Home Harlcet ” (1827), pp. 26, 27 ; 
Henry Lee. " Boston Report of 1827," pp. 64 sef. 
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In England a similar movement had been earned to the 
extreme of speculation and had resulted in^ the cnsis of 
1825-26 From England the panic was communicated to 
the United States , but, as the speculative movement had 
not been carried so far in this country, the revulsion was 
less severely felt It seems, however, to have -fallen on 
the woollen .manufacturers with peculiar weight Parha 
ment, it so happened, in 1824 had abolished almost en- 
tirely the duty on wool imported into England It went 
down from twelve pence to one penny a potind ' The 
imports of woollen goods into the United States had in 
1825 been unusually large , the markets were well stocked , 
the English manufacturers were at once enabled to sell 
cheaply by the lower price of their raw material, and 
pushed to do so by the depr^sion of trade 
A vigorous effort was now made to secure legislative 
aid to the woollen makers, similar to that given the cotton 
manufacturers Massachusetts was the chief seat of the 
woollen industiy The woollen manufacturers held meet- 
ings in Boston and united for common action, and it was 
determined to ask Congress to extend the minimum sjrs 

'll IS sometimes said that tins redaction of the wool duty in ICnglawii 
was undertaken with the express purpose of countenctmg the protective 
duties imposed on woollens in the United States But there is little ground 
for supposing that our duties were watched so vigilantly in England 01 
Here the chief occasion for Engbsh legidntion The agitation for getting 
nd of the restnehon on the import and export of wool began as early as 
1819 and dnnng its course very htUe reference, if any, wna made to the 
Amencan dntaes See the sketch in Bischoff s ‘ History of the Woollen 
and Worsted Mannfactares vol II chapters x and 2 
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tern to woollen goods* The legislature of the State 
passed resol itions asking for further protection for avooI 
lens, and these resolutions were presented in the federal 
House of Representatives by Webster * A deputation of 
manufacturers was sent to Washington to present the 
case to the committee on manufactures Their efforts 
promised to be successful When Congress met for the 
session of 1826-27, the committee (which in those days 
had charge tanff legislation) reported a bill which gave 
the manufacturers all they asked for 

This measure contained the provisions which, when 
finally put in force in the tariff of 1828, became the object 
of the most violent attack by the opponents of protec 
tion It made no change in the nominal rate of duty, 
which was to remain at 33-| per cent But minimum val 
nations were added, on the plan of the minima on cottons 
in such a way as to carry the actual duty far beyond the 
point indicated by the nominal rate The bill provided 
that all goods costing less than 40 cents a square jrard 
were to pay duty as if they had cost 40 cents , all costing 
more than 40 cents and less than $2 50 were to be charged 
as if they had cost $2 50 , all costing between $2 50 and 
$4 00 to be charged as if they had cost $4 00 A similar 

* The memonal of the manufacturers to Congress is m Niles XXXI 
x8g It for minimum duties on the ground that ad valorem duties 
axe fraudulently evaded For the cueular sent out by this committee see 
tbtd p SOO 

* American State Papers Finance * V 599 t Annals of Congrew 
1826^7, p ZOIO 
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course was proposed in regard to raw wool. The ad valo- 
rem rate on raw wool was to be 30 per cert, in the first 
place, and to rise by steps to 40 per cent. ; and it was to 
be charged on all wool costing between 16 cents Snd 
40 cents a pound as if the wool had cost 40 cents. The 
efifect of this somewhat complicated machinery was evi- 
dently to If vy specific duties both on wool and on wool- 
lens. On wool the duty was to be, eventually, 16 cents a 
pound.* On woollens it was to be 13^ cents a yard on 
woollens of the first class, 83-^ cents on those of the 
second class, and $1.33^ on those of the third class. 

The minimum system, applied in this way, imposed ad 
valorem duties in form, specific duties in fact. It had 
some of the disadvantages of both systems. It offered 
temptations to fraudulent undervaluation stronger than 
those offered by ad valorem duties. For example, under 
the bill of 1827, the duty on goods worth in the neigh- 
borhood of 40 cents a yard would be 13I cents if the 
value was less than 40 cents ; but if the value was more 
than 40 cents, the duty would be 83^ cents. If the value 
could be made to appear less than forty cents, the im- 
porter saved 70 cents a yard in duties. Similarly, at the 
next step in the minimum points, the duty was 834 cents 
if the goods Avere worth less than $2.50, and $1,334- cents 
if the goods were worth more than $2.50. The tempta- 
tion to undervalue was obviously very strong under such 
a S3rstem, in the case of all goods which could be brought 
with any plausibility near one of the minimum points. 
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On the other hand, the system had the want of elastiaty 
which goes with specific duties All goods costing be 
tween 40 cents and $2 50 were charged with the 
duty, so that cheap goods were taxed at a higher rate 
than dear goods The great gap between the first and 
second minimum points (40 cents and $2 50) made this 
objection the stronger But that gap was nijt the result 
of accident It was intended to bring about a very heavy 
duty on goods of the grade chiefly manufactured in this 
country The most important domestic goods were 
worth about a dollar a yard, and their makers, under this 
bill, would get a protective duty of 83-^ cents a jrard The 
object was to secure a very high duty, while retaining 
nominally the existing rate of 33^ per cent 

The woollens bill of 1827 had a fate similar to that of 
the general tariff bill of 1820 It was passed in the 
House, but lost in the Senate by the casting vote of the 
Vice President In the House the Massachusetts mem 
bers, with one exception, voted for it, and both Senators 
from Massachusetts supported it ’ 

This bill having failed, the advocates of protection de 
termined to continue their agitation and to give it wider 
scope A national convention of protectionists was de 
termined on * Meetings were held in the different States 

* Congressional Debates III 1099 496 

• It IS not very dear in what quarter the scheme of holding such a con 
vention had its ongin The first public suggestion came from the Fhila 
delphia Society for the Promotion of Domestic Induatiy an associatron 
founded by Hamilton of which Matthew Carey and C J IngersoU were at 
this time the leading spirits 
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in which the protectnc policy was popular, and delegates 
were appointed to a general convention I^n midsummer 
of 1S27 about a hundred persons assembled at Harris- 
burg, and held the Harrisbuigr convention, well known in 
Its day Most of the delegates w ere manufacturers, some 
were newspaper editors and pamphleteers, i few were 
politicians *« The convention did not confine its attention 
to Wool and woollens It considered all the industries 
which were supposed to need protec|ion» It rccom 
mended higher duties for the aid of agriculttirc others 
on manufactures of cotton, hemp, (lav, iron, and gloss 
and finally, new duties on wool and w oollcns The mot c 
ment tvas primarily for the aid of the w oollcn industry , 
other interests w ere included in it as a means of gaining 
strength The duties which were demanded on woollens 
were on the same plan as those proposed in the bill of 
1827, differing only in that they w ere higher The ad vato 
retn rate on woollen goods was to be 40 per cent in the 
first place, and was to be raised graduallv until it reached 
50 per cent It was to be assessed on minimum valua 
tions of fifty cents, two dollars and a half, four dollars, 
and SIX dollars a yard The duty on wool w.is to be 
twenty cents a pound in the first instance and was to be 
raised each year by aj cents until it should reach fifty 
cents a pound Needless to say, the duty would be pro 

‘ Among the politicians was Mnllnry of Vermont who hid been chairman 
of the committee on manofactuies in the preceding Congress and became 
the spokesman of the protectionists in Uie ensuing session when the lanff 
of 1B28 was passed 
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hibitoiy long before this limit ^las reached Wool cost 
mg less than eight cents •« as to be admitted free 

At this point a new factor w hich w e ma\ call pohtics 
began to make itself fdt in the protective mo\emeiit 
The natural pressure of pubkc opinion on public men had 
exercised its effect in pre\iou 5 years and had had its 
share in bringing about the tariff act of 1824 and the 
woollens bill of 1827 But the gradual crystallization of 
tw o parties the ^dams and Jackson parties — ^Whigs and 
Democrats '' as thei soon came to be called — ^put a nen 
face on the political situation and had an unexpected 
effect on tariff legislation The contest between them 
had bc^un in earnest before the Harrisburg con\ ention 
met and some of the Jackson men alleged that the con 
\ ention w as no more than a demonstration got up b} the 
Adams men as a means of bringing the protects e mo\e 
ment to bear in their aid but this w as denied and such 
evidence as w e have seems to support the denial "i et 

* The proceedings of the conTenbon the address of the people the me 
moxisl to Congress etc ate in 'Niles 'VNXII and'N.'^CXIII 

I ha% e been able to find little direct evidence as to the pohUcal beanng 
of the Hamsbnig convention 'Matthew Car^ in a letter of July 182 
vhile admitting he is an \dams man protests against amalgamatmg the 
question of the pre^idenc} with that for the protection of mannfactnie. 
'Niles XXXH 3^9 TheCNew 'Voxk) E enuig Post a Jadwson paper 
«aid the convention was a manoeuvre of the Adams men see its issues of 
\ngn«t I and August 9 iS** This was demed in Uie A attonal Jrfelb 
geneer ( Adams) of Jnlv 9th and also in the ew 'i ork) American ( Adams) of 
Inly 9th The R et ir^ Pest admitted ( Angnst nth) fliat doubtless manv 
members of the convention were innocent of pohtical views and that the 
cest were induced to postpone or 
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the Adams men were undoubtedly helped by the protec- 
tive movement Although there was not Aen, nor for a 
number of years after, a clear cut division on party lines 
between protectionists and so called free traders, the 
Adams men were more firmly and unitedly in favor of 
protection than their opponents Adams was a protec- 
tionist, thojigh not an extreme one, Clay, the leader 
and spokesman of the party, was more than any other 
public man identified with the American system They 
were at least willing that the protective question should 
be brought into the foreground of the political contest ' 
The position of the Jackson men, on the other hand, 

meaning and wamed its membeis against forming ‘ a political cabal' ,ef 
the Natumai lutettigencer of July 36th But among the delegates from 
Ken York were both Jackson and Adams men See Hammond, ' Politi 
cal Histoiy of New York, * 11 , 356-358 Niles, XXXll 349 Niles, 
who was an active member of the convention, denied strenuously that poli- 
tics had any thing to do with it Niles, XXXIV , 187 — Since the above 
was put in type, however, a letter of Clay s has been found which seems 
to indicate that the movement for holding such a convention was at least 
started by the anti Jackson leaden The letter is pnnted in the " Quir 
terly Journal of Economics, vol II July, zS88 
’ There is ground for suspecting that the Adams party would have been 
willing to make the tariff question the decisive issue of the presi&ntial 
campaign Clay made it the burden of his speeches during his journey to 
the West in the early summer of 1827 Very soon after this, however, the 
correspondence between Jackson and Carter Beverly was published and 
fixed attention on the ' bargain and corruption cry That was the point 
which the Trrkw » -r*- 1 1 1 m ir most prominent in the 

campaign ( « 1 1 1 r ^ u, on , he found enough to 

do in answering the charge that la 1825 a corrupt bargain had made Adams 
President and himself SecreUry of State See Clay s speech at Pittsburg 
June 20 1827, in Niles, XXXIZ 299 On June 29th, Qay puhhdied 
his first denial of the "bargain and corruption ’’ charges JitA , p 3sa 
C/ Porton. " Life of Jackson,” HI , lyx. 
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was a vety difficult one. Their party had at this no 
settled policy in r^[ard to the questions which were to be 
the subjects of the political stru^les of the next twenty 
Srears. They were united on only one point, a deten***- 
nation to oust the other »de. On the tariff, as wdl as on 
the bank and internal improvements, the various 
of the party held very different opinions. The Southern 
members, who were almost to a man supporters of Jacl& 
son, were oppose^ unconditionally not only to an increase 
of duties, btit to the high range which the tariff had al- 
ready readied. They were convinced, and in the main 
justly convinced, that the taxes levied by the tariff fdQ 
with peculiar we^ht on the slave States, and their opposi- 
tion was already tinged with the bitterness whldi made 
posable, a few years later, the attempt at nullification of 
the tariff of 1833. On the other hand, the protective 
poli^ was popular throughout the North, more eqiedalty 
in the very States whose votes were essential to Jackson, 
in New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. The Jackson men 
needed the votes of these States, and were not so confi- 
dent of getting them asthey m^ht reasonably have been. 
They fsuled, as completdy as their opponents, to gauge 
the strength of the enthusiasm of the masses for their 
^nriidat^, and they did not venture to give the Adams 
men a diance of poring as the only true friends of domes- 
tic industry. 

The twentieth Congress met for its first session in 
December, 1827. The elections of 182^ at which its 
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members were chosen, had not been fortunate for the ad 
ministration When Congress met there was some doubt 
as to the political complexion of the House , but this was 
set at rest by the election to the speakership of the Dem 
ocratic candidate, Stephenson of Virginia* The new 
Speaker, in the formation of the committees, assumed for 
his party the direction of the measures of the House On 
the committee on manufactures, from which the tariff 
report and the tariff bill were to come, he appointed five 
supporters of Jackson and two supporters of Adams The 
chairmanship, however, was given to one of the latter, 
Mallaiy, of Vermont, who, it will be remembered, had 
been a member of the Harrisburg convention 

Much doubt was entertained as to the line of action the 
committee would follow The Adams men feared at first 
that It would adopt a policy of simple delay and inaction 
This fear was confirmed when, a few weeks after the 
beginning of the session, the committee asked for power 
to send for persons and papers in order to obtain more 
information on the tariff, — a request whidi was opposed 
by Mallaiy, their chairman, on the ground that it 'was 
made only as a pretext for delay The Adams men, who 
formed the bulk of the ardent protectionists, voted with 
him against granting the desired power But the South- 
em members united with th e Jackson men from the 

• Stephenson s dection is said to have been bronght about by Van 
Burens infinence Barton, ‘ Life of Jackson HI 135 It is worth 
™ ™ played 1*7 Van Bnren later 
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North, and between them they secured the passage oI 
the resolution asked by the committee The debate and 
vote on the resolution sounded the note of the events 
of the session They showed that the Jackson men from 
the South and the North, though opposed to each other 
on the tariff question, were yet united as against the 
Adams men * 

But the policy of delay if such in fact had been enter 
tamed by th^ opposition was abandoned On Jan uar y 
31st, the committee presented a report and a draft of a 
tariff bill, which sho'ued that they had determined on a 
new plan, and an ingenious one What that plan was 
Calhoun explained very frankly nine years later, in a 
speech reviewing the events of 1828 and defending the 
course taken by himself and his Southern fellow members * 
A high tanfif bill was to be laid before the House It \ias 
to contain not only a high general range of duties, but 
duties especially high on those raw materials on which 
New England wanted the duties to be low It ^^a5 to 
satisfy the protective demands of the Western and Middle 
States, and at the same time to be obnoxious to the New 
England members The Jackson men of all shades the 
protectionists from the North and the free traders from 

’The power granted to the committee by this lesolubon to examine 
witnesses was used to a moderate extent A dozen wool manufacturer 
were examined and their testimony throws some hght on the state of the 
woollen manufacture at that time See the preceding essay pp 42 44 

* In Congressional Debates IV 863 870 

• Speech of 1837 "Works III 46-51 
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the South, were to unite m preventing any amendments 
that bill, and no other, was to be voted on When the 
final vote came, the Southern men were to turn around 
-ind vote against their own measure The New England 
men and the Adams men m general would be unable to 
sw-illoAi it and would also vote against it Combined, 
they ^^ould prevent its passage, even though the Jackson 
men from the North voted for it The result expected was 
that no tariff bill at all would be passed durii^g the session, 
uhich was the object of the Southern wing oi the opposi 
tion On the other hand, the obloquy of defeating it 
w ould be cast on the Adams party which was the object 
of the Jacksonians of the North The tanff bill would be 
defeated, and yet the Jackson men would be able to 
parade as the true ** friends of domestic industry 
The bill by which this ingenious solution of the difficul 
tics of the opposition was to be reached was reported to 
the House on January 31st by the committee on manu 
factures ’ To the surpnse of its authors, it was eventually 
passed both by House and Senate and became, with a 
few unessential changes the tariff act of 1828 
The committee s bill m the first place proposed a large 
increase of duties on almost all raw matenals The duty 
on pig iron was to go up from 56 to 62f cents per hun 
drcdweight, that on hammered bar iron from 90 to 112 
cents per hundredweight, and that on rolled bar from S30 


^ Th« bill as reported by the commitlee is printed m Congressional 
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to $37 per ton The increase on hammered bar had been 
asked by the Harrisburir convention But on pig and on 
rolled bar no 6tic had asked for an increase, not even the 
manufacturers of iron who had testihed before the 
committee * 

The most important of the proposed duties on raw 
matenals, however, were on hemp, flax and wool The 
existing duty on hemp was $35 per ton It was proposed 
to increase it^immediately to $45, and further to increase 
It by an annual increment of $5, till it should finally readi 
$60 Hemp of coarse quality was largely raised m the 
country at that time, especially in Kentucky It was 
suitable for the making of common ropes and of cotton 
bs^gmg, and for those purposes met with no competition 
from imported hemp Better hemp, suitable for making 
cordage and cables w as not raised in the country at all 
the supply coming exclusively from importation The 
preparation of this better quality (* water rotted hemp) 
required so much manual labor, and labor of so disagree- 
able a character, that it would not have been undertaken 
in any event by the hemp growers of this country * 

' See the testimony of the three iron manufacturers who were examined 

American State Papers Finance 'V 784— 79*’ MalHij in introducing 
the bill said The committee gave the manufacturer of iron all he 
asked even more Congressional Debates IV 1748 

'Gallatin Memonal of the Free Trade Coniention (1831) p 51 
This admirable paper perhaps the best investigation on tariff subjects ever 
TTigHg in the Umted States is unfortunately not repnnted in the edibon of 
Gallatin s collected works The original pamjdilet is leiy scarce The 
m emonal is pnnted m U S Documents 1st session 23 d Congress 
Senate Documents tol I Vo 35 
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Under such conditions an increase of duty on hemp could 
be of no benefit to the American grower Its effect 
would be simply to burden the rope makers and the users 
of cordage, and ultimately the shipbuilders and ship 
owners Essentially the same state of things has contin 
ued to our own day The high duties on hemp have never 
succeeded in checking a large and continuous importation 
T h e facts were then, and are now, very similar with flax 
yet the same duty of $6o per ton was to be put on flax 
On wool a proposal of a similar kincf was wade The 
duty under the tariff of 1'824 had been 30 per cent Th s 
was to be changed to a mixed specific and ad valorem 
duty, the first mixed duty of importance in the United 
States Wool was to pay seven cents a pound (this was 
reduced to four cents in the act as finally passed), and m 
addition 40 per cent in 1828, 45 per cent in 1829, and 
thereafter 50 per cent The object of the mixed duty 
was to make sure that a heavy tax should be put on 
coarse wool The coarse wool, used in the manufacture 
of carpets and of some cheap flannels and cloths, was not 
then grown in the United States to any extent," and, 
indeed, has been grown at no time in this country, but 
has always been imported, mainly from Asia Minor and 
from South America Its cost at the place of exporta 
tion was in 1828 from four to ten cents a pound * The 
1 In the earlier ediUons of this volume it was stated that this was the first 
mixed duty ever imposed Professor D R Dewey has called my attention to 
the fact that in 1824 mixed duties were imposed on certain kinds of elassware 
* Gallatin Memorial ”p 67 Suwsware 
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price being so low, a simple ad valorem duty would not 
have affected a much. But the additional specific duty 
of seven (four) cents weighted it heavily. The ad valorem 
part oi the duty reached the higher grades of wool, which 
were raised in this countiy ; it was calculated to please 
the farmer. The specific part reached the lower grade:^ 
which were not raised in this country, and wags calculated 
to annoy and embarrass the manufacturers. This double 
object, and especially the second half of it, the Jackson 
men wanted to attain, and for that reason the policy of 
admitting the cheap \vool at low rates ivas set aside, — a 
policy which has been followed in all our protective 
tariffs, W'ith the sole exception of that of 1828.* 

Another characteristic part of the scheme was the 
handling of those duties on woollens that corresponded 
to the duties on cheap wool. It had been customary to 
fix low duties on the coarse woollen goods made from 
cheap wool, partly because of the low duty on the wool 


> It wu followed in 1624, 1832, 1842. and again in the wool and woollens 
act of 1867, on which the existing duties [1887] are based. The rates on 
wocd have been : 



1828 

1832 

1842 

1867 

General duty on wool 

^30 per cent. 

4C. 

plus 40 
percent. 

3C. 

pins 30 
percent 

ZOC.-I2C. 
plus IX 
percent. 

Duty on cheap wool 

15 per cent. 

on wool 
under roc. 

free, j 

wool 
under 8c 

1 

5 per cent, 
on wool 
under 7c. 

3C. 

on wou 
under I2& 
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Itself and partly because coarse woollens u ere used largely 
for slaves on Southern plantations Thus ir^ 1 824 woollen 
goods costing less than 33^ cents a yard had been ad 
mittcd at a duty of 25 per cent , while woollens in geneial 
paid 33i per cent In 1828 this low duty on coarse 
woollens was continued, although the wool of which they 
were made was subject for the first time to a heavy duty 
The object again was to embarrass the manufacturers and 
make the bill unpalatable to the protec^iomsts and the 
Adams men 

The same object appeared in the duty on molasses, 
which was to be doubled, going from five to ted cents a 
gallon A spiteful proviso was added in regard to the 
drawback which it had been customary to allon on the 
exportation of rum distilled from imported molasses 
The bill of 1828, and the act as finally passed, expressly 
refused all drawbacks on rum the intention obviously 
being to irritate the New Englanders The animus ap 
peared again in the heavy duty on sail duck and the rc 
fusal of drawback on sail duck exported by vesse][^ in 
small quantities for their own use * 

In the duties on noollen goods the changes from the 
schedule proposed by the Harrisburg convention were on 
the surface not very great but in reality they were im 
portant The committee gave up all pretence of 

• Sail duck was chaiged 9 cents a yard with an increase of ^ cent yearly 
until the duty should finally be i-i cents This vras eqn« alent to 40 or 50 
per cent In 1824 the dutj had been 15 per cent Drawback uas refused 
on any quantity less than 50 bolts exported in one tessel at cme time 
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vahrem duties This was not an insignificant aicum 
stance , for the ad valorem rate of the minimum system 
was said by its opponents to be no more than a device 
for disguising the heavy duties actually levied under it 
The committee brushed aside this device, and made the 
duties on woollens specific and unambiguous On goods 
costing 50 cents a square 3rard or less, the duty was 16 
cents, on goods costing between 50 cents and $100,40 
cents , on those costing between $i 00 and $2 50, $i 00 
and on these costing between $2 50 and $4 00 $i 60 
Goods costing more than $4 00 were to pay 45 per cent 
These specific duties, it will be seen, were the same as if an 
ad valorem duty of 40 per cent had been assessed, on the 
minimum pnnciple, on valuations of 50 cents, $100, 
$2 50, and $4 00 The changes from the Hamsbuig con 
vention scheme were, therefore, the arrangement of 
specific duties in such a w ay that they were equivalent to 
an ad valoretn rate of but 40 per cent (the convention had 
asked 50 per cent ) , and, next, the insertion of a minimum 
point of $i 00, the Hamsbuig scheme having allowed no 
break between 40 cents and $2 50 The first change 
might have been submitted to by the protectionists , but 
the second was like putting a knife between the crevices 
of their armor We have already noted the importance 
of the gap between the minimum points of 40 cents and 
$2 SO A very large part of the imported goods were 
worth, abroad, m the neighborhood of $i 00 , and the 
laigest branch of the domestic manufacture made goods 
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of the same character and value The original scheme 
had given a very heavy duty, practically a prohibitoiy 
duty, on these goods, while the new scheme gave a com 
paratively insignificant duty of 40 cents As one of the 
protectionists said ‘ The dollar minimum was planted in 
the very midst of the woollen trade * 

The bill, ip fact, was ingeniously framed with the inten 
tion of circumventing the Adams men, especially those 
from New England The heavy duties on .iron, hemp, 
flax and wool were bitter pills for them ^The^new dollar 
minimum took the life out of their scheme of duties on 
woollen goods The molasses and sail duck duties, and 
the refusal of drawbacks on rum and duck, were undis 
guised blows at New England At the same time, some 
of these very features, especially the hemp, wool, -and iron 
duties, served to make the bill popular m the Western 
and Middle States, and made opposition to it awkward for 
the Adams men The whole scheme was a characterise 
tic product of the politicians who were then becoming 
prominent as the leaders of the JDemocracy, men of a 
type very diflFerent from the statesmen of the preceding 
generation Clay informs us that it was one of the many 
devices that had their origin in the fertile brain of Van 

‘ Congressional Debates IV *274 bee the statement of flie effect 
of the mmimnm system in State Papas 1827-28 No 143 Davis (of 
Massachnsette} said that the minimnm of $r,oo falk at a point the most 
favoiable that could be fixed for the Bnbsh mannfnphiwn- • * * 
falls into the centre of the great body of Amencan business Congies 
Debates IV 1894 1895 See to the same effect the speech of 
Silas Wnght LM p 1867 
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Buren Calhoun said in 1837 that the compact between 
the Southern members and the Jackson leaders had come 
about mainly through Silas Wnght and Wnght made 
no denial * 

The result of this cunous complication of wishes and 
motives was seen when the tariff bill was finally taken up 
in the House in March Mallary as chairman of the com 
mittee on manufactures introduced and explained the 
bill Being >an Adams man, he A\as of course opposed to 
it, and moV ed to amend by inserting the scheme of the 
Harrisburg convention The amendment was rejected 
by decisive votes, 102 to 75 in committee of the whole * 
and 1 14 to 80 in the House The majonty which defeated 

' I ha\ e heard v, ithout vondung for the fact that it |.the tanff of 1S28] 
nas so framed on the advice of a promment atizen noiv abroad [\ an Bu 
ren had been made minister to England in iSszj 'nath the view of nlta 
matel} defeating the bill and vnth assurances that bemg altogether nnac 
cqstable to the friends of the American sjstem the bill nonld be lost 
Claj s speech of Febniai^ 1833 W orks II 13 

* See Calhoun s speech of 1837 vs cited aboie p 88 In the debate of 
1837 Wnght admitted the compact with the Southern members but said 
that he had warned them that the hiew England men in the end might 
swallow the obnoxious bill Congressional Debates XHI 922926-987 

Wnght was a member of the committee on manufactures was the spokes- 
man of the Jackson men who formed the majonty of its members and had 
charge of the measure before the House Jenkms Life of '\\nght 
pp 53-60 

The Adams men saw through the scheme at the time Clay wrote to J 
J Cnttenden in February even before the House began the discussion of 
the bill The Jackson part) are plaj ng a game of brag on the subject ol 
the tanff Thej do not really cesire the success of their o m measure 
and it may happen in the sequel that what is desired by neither par^ wiU 
command the votes of both Life of Cnttenden I 67 
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the amendment was composed of all the Southern mem 
bers, and of the Jackson members from the North, chiefly 
from New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Kentucky The 
minority consisted almost exclusively of friends of the 
administration ‘ Mallaiy then moved to substitute that 
part only of the Harrisbui^ convention scheme which 
fixed the duties on wool and woollens that is, the original 
minimum scheme with a uniform duty of forty per cent 
on wool This too was rejected but by a yarrow vote, 
98 to 97 * The Jackson men permitted only t>ne change 
of any moment they reduced the specific duty on raw 
wool from seven cents the point fixed by the committee, 
to four cents, the ad valorem rate remaining at 40 per 
cent * The duty on molasses was retained, by the same 
combination that refused to accept the Harrisburg 
scheme * The Southern members openly said that they 
meant to make the tariff so bitter a pill that no New Eng 
land member would be able to swallow it * 

* See Niles XXXV 57 where the vanous votes on the bill are ana 
nalyzed The vote on Mallaiy s amendment was 

Yeas 78 Adams men 2 Jackson men 8o» 

Nays 14 100 H4 

* Congressional Debates IV 2050 

* The Adams men seem to have opposed this reduction The vote was 

Yeas loAdomsmen 90 Jackson men loo 

Nays 79 so gg 

* On reducing the molasses duty the vote was 

Yeas 72 Adams men 10 Jackson men 82 

Nays 19 gS 

Most of the Southern members kqjt silence dunng the debates on the 
details of the bill After its third reading McDuffie and otheis made long 
seeches against It One of the South Carolina Congressmen however 
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When the final vote on the bill came, the groups oi 
members split up in the way expected by the Democrats 
The Southern members practically without exception 
voted against it Those from the Middle and Western 
States voted almost unanimously for it The Jackson 
men voted for their own measure for consistency s 
the Adams men from these States joined them, partly for 
political reasons, mainly because the bill, even with the 
obnoxious provisions, was acceptable to their constitu 
ents Of tile I^w England members, a majority, 23 out 
of 39 voted m the negative The affirmative votes from 
New England, however were sufficient, when added 
to those from the West and the Middle States to en 
sure Its passage The bill accordingly passed the 
House ' 

Ihis result had not been entirely unexpected The 
real struggle, it was felt, would come m the Senate, where 
the South and New England had a proportionately large 
representation In previous years the Senate had main 
tamed, in its action on the tariff bills of 1820 and 1824 a 

saidfnmkly He should -rote for retaining the duty os molasses becanse 

he bdieved that keeping it m the biU -nould get \otes agamst its final pas- 
sage Congressional Debates IV 2349 The Jackson free traders 
from the North (there were a few such) followed the same pohqr See 
Cambrelengs remorlcs thtd 3326 See also the passage quoted in Ndes 
XXXV 52 
* The rote was 

Yeas 61 Adams men 44. Jackson men ZOS 

Nays 35 59 94 

If six of those New England members who voted yea bad voted nay 
the bill ironld have failed Niles, loc ext 
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>nuch more conservative position than the House ^ But 
m 1828 the course of events in the Senate w|S in the main 
similar to that in the House The bill was referred to 
the committee on manufactures, and was returned with 
amendments, of which the most important referred to the 
duty on molasses and to the duties on woollen goods 
The duty on molasses was to be reduced from 10 cents, 
the rate fixed by the House, to 7^ cents The duties on 
woollen goods, in the bill as passed by the »House, had 
been made specific, equivalent to 40 per c<^t oh minimum 
valuations of 50 cents $1 00, $2 50 and $4 cx> The Sen 
ate committee s amendment made the duties a// valorem 
in form, to be assessed on the minimum valuation just 
mentioned The rate was to be 40 per cent for the first 
year thereafter, 45 per cent * 

’ The tsnff of 1834 was mudi changed in the Senate from Uie diape in 
which it had been passed by the House Annals of Congxess 1823-24 
PP 733 735 

* It was expected that this change to ad valorem duties would have still 
another effect According to the method then in use for assessing ad vah 
mu duties the dutiable value of goods imported from Europe was ascer 
tamed by adding xo per cent to the cost or invoice value See the act of 
1828 Statutes at Large IV 374 substantially re-enacting the piovi 
sions of the revenue collection act of 1789 Statutes at Large I 14 
It was expected that by the force of this provision the effect of the ad votp- 
rem rate under the Senate amendment would be to increase the duty not 
merely to 45 per cent but to 49^ per cent Hence Webster in his speech 
on the bill spoke of the amendment as carrying the duty up to 45 or per 
haps so per cent ad valorem Works III 331 But the Secretary of 
the Treasury Rush finally decided \ery properly that the provision did 
not apply to duties assessed on mmimum valuations thereby causing mndi 
among the protectaoniste See Congressional Debates 
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Other amendments were proposed, all tending to mat-, 
the bill less objectionable to the New Rtig1an>i Senators 
Most of them were rejected The proposed reduction on 
molasses was rejected by the same combination that had 
prevented the reduction from being made in the House 
The Southern Senators, and those from the North who 
supported Jackson, united to retain the duty of lo cents 
When Webster moved to reduce the duty on hemp, only 
the New Ejpgland Senators voted with him Again an 
attempt wfis tf^ade to increase the duty on coarse wool 
lens, on which, it will be remembered, the House had put 
a low rate, notwithstanding the heavy duty on coarse 
wool The Senate, by a strict party vote, retained the 
duty as the House had fixed it One of the amendments 
however, was earned — that which changed the duties on 
woollens to an cul valorem rate of 45 per cent Two 
Democratic Senators, Van Buren and Woodbury, who 
had voted with the South against other amendments 
voted in favor of this one It was earned by a vote of 
24 to 22, while all others had been rejected by a vote of 
22 to 24 * 

With this amendment, the bill was finally passed by 
the Senate, the vote being 26 to 21 The Southern Sena 
tors (except two from Kentucky, and one each from Ten 
nessee and Louisiana) voted against it Those from the 
Middle and Western States all voted for it Those from 
New England split , six voted yea, five nay The result 


1 The votes in flie Senate are given in Niles, XXXIV 178 179 *9® 
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to have depended largely on Webster His col 
league Silsbee voted nay. and Webster hituself had been 
in doubt a week before the final vote ‘ Finally he swal- 
lowed the bill and he earned with him enough of the 
New England Senators to ensure its passage 

Webster defended his course to his constituents on the 
ground that the woollens amendment (fixing the 45 pet 
cent advatorem rate) had made the bill much more favor 
able to the manufacturers He said he ^hoVild not have 
voted for it in the shape in which the House passed it ' 
Calhoun made the same statement in 1837. m the speech 
to which reference has already been made * No doubt 
the slight change on woollens mollified in some dc^ee 
the New England men , but after all, political motives, or, 
as Webster put it, “ other paramount considerations,” 
caused them to swallow the bill They were afraid to 
reject it, for fear of the effect in the approaching campaign 
and election * 

' Memous of J Q Adams VII 530 534 

* In a speech made a month later printed in his Works I 165^ In 
the House the representabve from Boston had voted against the bill and 
Webster commended his action In his Senate speech Webster had said 
that even at the 45 per cent rate the dnty on woollens was barely snffi 
cient to compensate for the dnty on wool Works III 241 

* Works III 50 51 Colbonn even accused Von Boren of being the 
real author of the tariff of z8a8 He said that but for Van Burena 

vote in favor of the wooUens amendment, there would have been a he on 
the amendment his own cashng vote as Vice President would have de 
feated it the bill withcmt the amendment would have been rejected by 
Webster and the other New England Senators Therefore, Van Buien 
was responsible for its having been passed 
•* After the final vote in the House John Randolph said " The bill re 
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The act of 1828 had thus been passed in a form ap- 
proved by nq> one It was hardly to be expected that a 
measure of this kind should long remain on the statute- 
book, and It was superseded by the act of 1832 Dunng 
the intervening four years several causes combined to lead 
to more moderate application of the protective pnnaple 
The protective feelmg diminished Public opinion m the 
North had been wellnigh unanimous in favor of protec- 
tion between 1824 and 1828, but after 1828, although 
there was'stilf^a large preponderance for protection,* 
there was a strong and active minority against it. The 
tariff question ceased to be an important factor in politics, 
so that this obstacle to its straightforward treatment was 
removed And, finally, there w as a strong desire to make 

feired to manafactnies of no sort or kind, except the manufacture of a 
President of the United States In 1833, Root a xepresentatne from 
New York., said The act of 182S he had heard called the biU of Abom 
inabons It certainly greu out of causes connected with President 

making It u as fastened on the country in the scuffle to contmue the then 
incumbent in office on one side and on the other to oust him and put an- 
other in his stead The public weal was disregarded, and the only 

question was Shall we put A or B in the presidential chair? 'When it 
was thought necessan to secure a certain State in faior of the then incnm 
bent a convention was called at Harrisburg to buy them over [See, how 
ei er, the note to p 84, aboi e ] On the other side another convention was 
called, who mounted the same hobb} The price offered was the same on 
both sides a high tariff One candidate was thon^t to be a favonte, 
because he was supposed to be a warm fnend of the protective 
w ould support ahigh tariff , but they were told, on the other side, that their 
candidate would go for as high a tariff ’’ ** Congressional Debates," IX , 

X104, XX03 

I As fSallaHw admits *' It is certain that at this time (x832) the tanff 
system is supported by a majont} of the people and of both Houses of 
Congress ’ “ Works,” II , 455 
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some concession to the growing opposition of the South. 
It IS true that in 1832 Clay and the more extreme protec- 
tionists wished to retain the act of 1828 intact, and to 
effect reductions in the revenue by lowering the non-pro- 
tective duties only * But most of the protectionists, led 
by Adams, took a more moderate course, and consented 
to the removal of the abominations of 1828 

Even before 1832 some changes were made In 1830 
the molasses abomination was got rid of fhe duty on 
molasses was reduced from ten cents a ga^tbn lb five cents, 
the rate imposed before 1828, and the drawback on ex- 
portation of rum was restored* At the same time the 
duties on tea, coffee, and cocoa were lowered, as one 
means of reducing the revenue.* 

The most important step taken in 1832 was the entire 
abolition of the minimum system Woollen goods were 
subjected to a simple ad valorem duty of 50 per cent 
The minimum system, as arranged in the act of 1828, 
had been found to work badly The manufacturers said 
it had been positively injurious to them * As might have 
been expected, it led to attempts at evasion of duties, 
to undervaluation, and to constant disputes at the cus- 

’ “ Works," 1 , 586-S95 

* ** Statutes at Large," TV , 419 The act seems to have passed without 
debate or cqtposition 

*Rid p 403 

* Browne, of Boston, a manufacturer who had actively supported the 
miaimum system, declared "I could manufacture to better advantage 
under the tariff of 1816 than under that of 1828 , for the duty on wool was 
then lower, and Uiat on cloths a better protection Niles. XLI . 204 
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tom houses The troubles arose mainly under the dollar 
minimum Goods worth $i 25 or $i 50 were invoiced so 
as to bring their values below $i 00, in order to escape 
the duty under the next minimum point 50 The 
difficulties were ascribed to the depravity of foreign ex 
porting houses and to the laxity of the revenue laws 
and in 1830 a special act in regard to goods made of cot 
ton or wool was passed, making more stringent the pro- 
visions for (collecting duties But the troubles continued 
nevertheless,' sKid in truth they were inevitable under 
a system which imposed specific duties graded accoid 
ing to the value of the goods Similar duties were 
much in use during the penod of high protection after 
the Civil War, and led to tktesame unceasing compUints of 
dishonesty and fraud and the same efforts to make the 
law effective by close inspection and severer penalties 
In 1832, the protectionists themselves swept away the 
minimum ^stem The ad valorem duty of 50 per cent 
which was put m its place was felt to be not without its 

* Statutes at Large IV 400 See the speeches of Mallaiy Congres- 
sional Debates VI 795-803 and of Davu thd p 874 for instances and 
proofs of the frauds The act provided for forfeiture of goods fraudulentlj 
undervalued but no verdicts under it could be obtained At the protec- 
tionist convention held in New York in 1831 one of the speakers said 

The same mistaken cnirent of opinion whidb prevailed on change en 
tered and influenced the jury box Men thought the law ngorons and 
severe They considered it hard that a man should forfeit a large aihonnt 
of property for a mere attempt to evade an enormous duty In two yeaix 
there was but a single case pursued into a ccmrt of justice Niles XLI 
203 See also the Report on Revenue Frauds made by a committee of 
this same convention in Niles XLI Appendix p 33 
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dangers in the matter of fraud and under valuation, but it 
was termless as compared with the minimum system of 
1828 ‘ 

The other " abominations of the act of 1828 were 
also done away with in 1832 The duty on hemp, which 
had been $60 a ton in 1828, was reduced to a duty of $40 
Flax, which had also been subjected to a duty of $60 a 
ton in 1828,* was put on the free list The duties on pig 
and bar iron were put back to the rates of 1824 The 
duty on wool alone remained substantiaMy a’sfit had been 
m 1828, being left as a compound duty of 4 cents a pound 
and 40 per cent But even here the special abomination 
of 1828 was removed, cheap wool, costing less than 
8 cents a pound, was admitted free of duty In fact, the 
protective system was put back, in the main, to where it 
had been in 1824 The result was to clear the tariff of 
the excrescences which had grown on it in 1828, and to 
put it in a form m which the protectionists could advo- 
cate its permanent retention 

Even in this modified form, however, the system could 
not stand against the attacks of the South In the fol 
lowing year, 1833, the compromise tanff was passed It 
provided for a gradual and steady reduction of duties 
That reduction took place, and in July, 1842, a general 

' J Q Adams who was most acUve in framing the art of 183® tned to 
embody the home TatuaUon pnnaple into it but in vain CongKs 
sional Debates VIII 3658 3671 He also tned to give the government 
an option 10 take goods on its own account at a sh^t advance over the 
decOand value , hut this plan also was rejected Jhd p 3779 
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level of 20 per cent was reached Two months later, m 
September, 1842, a new tan£E act, again of distinctly pro 
tective character, went into effect But this act belongs 
to a different period, and has a different character from 
the acts of 1824, 1828, and 1832 The early protective 
movement, which began in 1819, and was the cause of 
the legislation of the following decade, lost its vigor after 
1832 Strong popular sentiment in favor of protection 
wellnigh disappeared, and the revival of protection in 
1842 was di e t«'causes different from those that brought 
about the earlier acts The change in popular feeling is 
readily explained The primary object of the protective 
legislation of the earlier period had been attained in 
1842 The movement was, after all, only an effort, half 
conscious of Its aim, to make more easy the transition from 
the state of simple agriculture and commerce which pre 
vailed before the war of 1812, to the more diversified condi 
tion which the operation of economic forces was reason 
ably certain to bring about after 1815 The penod of tran 
sition was passed, certainly by 1830, probably earlier At 
all events, very soon after 1820 it was felt that there was 
not the same occasion as m previous years for measures 
to tide it over, and a decline in the protective feehng 
was the natural consequence 

Not the least cunous part of the history of the act of 
1828 is the treatment it has received from the protec- 
tionist waters At the time, the protectionists were far 
from enthusiastic about it Niles could not admit it to 
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be a fair application of the protective policy,* while Mat 
thew Carey called it a “ crude mass of imperfection, and 
admitted it to be a disappointment to the protectionists * 
In later years, however, when the details of history had 
been forgotten, it came to be regarded with more favor 
The duties being on their face higher than those of pre 
vious years, it was considered a better application of pro 
tective principles Henry C Carey, on whose authority 
rest many of the accounts of our economic history, called 
It * an admirable tariff * He representSd n: as having 
had great effect on the prosperity of the country, and his 
statements have often been repeated by protectionist 
writers 

It IS almost impossible to trace the economic effect of 
any legislative measure that remains m force no more 
than four years and certainly we have not the matenals 
for ascertaining the economic effects of the act of 1828 
Taken by itself, that act is but a stray episode in our po 
litical history It illustrates the change in the character of 
our public men and our public life which took place during 
the Jacksonian time As an economic measure, it must 
be considered, not by itself, but as one of a series of 

'Niles XXXVII 81 XXXVI 113 and elsewhere Niles objected 
especially to the $i 00 minunam on woollens 

•Seehis Common Sense Address (1829) p XI The Ohve Branch 
No in p 54 No IV p 3(1832) 

•Seehis Renew of the Report of D A Wells (1869) p 4 and to 
^ same effect Haimony of Interests p s Social Science, 

n 22$ 
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measures, begun tentatively m 1816, and earned out more 
vigorously in J824, 1828, and 1832, by which a protective 
policy was maintained for some twenty years It is veiy 
doubtful whether, \i ith the defective information at our 
disposal, we can learn much as to the effect on the pros- 
perity of the country even of the u hole series of tariff acts 
Probably e can reach conclusions of any vajue only on 
certain limited topics, such as the effects of protection to 
young industoes during this time , as to the general effect 
of the protecti^ measures we must rely on deduction 
from general principles At all events, no one can trace 
the economic effects of the act of 1828 To ascribe to it 
the supposed prosperity of the years in which it was m 
in force, as Heniy C Carey and his followers have done, 
IS only a part of that exaggeration of the effect of pro 
tective duties which is as common among their opponents 
as among their advocates. 



CHAPTER III 

THE TARIFF, 1830-1860 


In the fears between 1832 and i860 there was great 
vacillation in the tariff policy of the United States , there 
were also gfreat fluctuations in the cours^of and in- 

dustry A low tariff was succeeded by a high tanff, which 
uas in turn succeeded by another low tanff Periods of 
undue inflation and of great demoralization, of prosperity 
and of depression, followed each other The changes in 
the rates of duty and the fluctuations in industnal history 
have often been thought to be closely connected Protec- 
tionists have ascribed prospenty to high tariffs, depression 
to low tariffs , free traders have reversed the inference 
It IS the object of the present essay to trace, so far as 
this can be done, the economic effect of tanff legislation 
during the thirty years of varying fortune that preceded 
the civil war 

First, by way of introducbon, a sketch must be given 
of the history of the tariff We begin with the tariff act 
of 1832, a distinctly protectionist measure, passed by the 
Whigs, or National Republicans which put the protective 
system in a shape such as the advocates of protection 
hoped It might retain permanently It levied high duties 
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on cotton and woollen goods, iron, and other articles 
to which protection was meant to be applied. On arti- 
cles not produced in the United States, either low duties 
were imposed, as on silks, or no duties at all, as on tea and 
coffee. The average rate on dutiable articles was about 33 
per cent. 

In 1833, the Compromise Tariff Act was passed, and 
remained in force until 1842. That act, there can be 
little doubt, was the result of an agreement between Clay 
and Calhouli, leaders of the protectionists and free 
traders, while it secured also the support of the Jackson 
administration. Clay had been hitherto the most uncom- 
promising of the protectionists ; Calhoun had represented 
the extreme Southern demand that duties should be re- 
duced to a horizontal level of 15 or 20 per cent.’ The 
compromise provided for the retention of a considerable 
degree of protection for nearly nine years, and thereafter 
for a rapid reduction to a uniform 20 per cent. rate. The 
tariff of 1832 was the starting-point. All duties which 
in that tariff exceeded 20 per cent, were to have one tenth 
of the excess over 20 per cent, taken off on January i, 
1834; one tenth more on January i, 1836; again one 
tenth in 1838; and another in 1840. That is, by 1840, 
four tenths of the excess over 20 per cent, would be gone. 


* The Nnllifieis had said that sudi a horizontal rate was the least thqr 
were willing to accept. See the Address to the People of the United States 
by the Sonth Carolina Convention, in the volnme of “ State Papers on Nnl- 
lification.” published by the State of Macsachnsetts, p. 6g 
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Then, on January i, 1842, one half the remaining excess 
was to be taken off ; and on July i, 1842, j^hc other half 
of the remaining excess was to go. After July i, 1842, 
therefore, there would be a uniform rate of 20 per cent, 
on all articles. Obviously, the reduction was very gradual 
from 1833 till 1842, while in the first six months of 1842 
a sharp and .sudden reduction was to take place. 

Considered as a political measure, the act of 1833 may 
deserve commendation. As _ an economic .or financial 
measure, there is little to be said for ifc’ It was badly 
drafted. No provision was made in it as to specific 
duties; yet it was obviously meant to apply to such 
duties, and the Secretary of the Treasury had to take it 
on himself to frame rules as to the manner of ascertaining 
the ad valorem equivalents of specific duties and making 
the reductions called for by the act.* Again, the reduc- 
tions of duty were irregular. Thus on one important 
article, roiled bar-iron, the duty of 1832 had been specific, 
— ^$1.50 per hundredweight. This was equivalent, at the 


prices of 1832, to about 95 per cent. The progress of the 
reductions is shown in the note .* Up to 1842, they were 

* The instnictions issued from the Tieusuty Depanment may be found 
in "Excc. Doc." 1S33-34, 'ol, L, No. 43. It has been thought that the 
act did not apply to specific duties ; but Ous is a 


!|Ji E 

, S’ 

Tan. I. 1^2 42.5 

July 5. 1S42 20 

This calculation is on the basis of the prices of 1833, If prices changed 
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comparatively moderate; but in the six months from Jan- 
uaiy I to July i. 1842, the duty dropped from 65 to ao 
per cent. Pxoducers and dealers necessarily found it 
hard to deal with such changes. It is true that a long 
warning was given them; but, on the other Con- 
gross might at any moment interfere to modify the act. 
Finally, and not least among the objections, Qiere was the 
ultimate horizontal rate of 20 per cent. — a crude agd 
indiscrimiimting method of dealing with the tariff prob- 
lem, which \mn%e defended on no ground of principle, or: 
expediency. The 20 per cent, rate, according to the 
terms of the act, was to remain in force indefinitdy, that 
being the concession which in the end was made to die 
extremists of the South.* 

As it happened, however, the 20 per cent, duty remained 
in force for but two months, from July 1 till September 
I, 1842.* At the latter date the tariff act of 1842 went 

(and did diaage gnatlyX the ntes under tbe Cominoaiiie Act wnoU 
vary materially barn thoee given in the text ; rinoe the ad vaUnm eqeim- 
lent of the cpecffic doty, and iti excee i over ao per cent., were awertamed 
for eScih year acooiding to the prices tri that year. 

* Clay, who dnfted the act, probably had no expectation that the ao pet 
-wnt. rate ever would go into effect. Re tboosiit Congien would ameni 
before 1843, and intended to meet by hie oompromiae the i m m e d i a te erner- 
{eneyoaly. See his “ Woilce,” voL IL, pp. xgr, 138. Hetriedtodww 
Appleton and Z>avia, two lead^ r cp r eaen tativea xd die protectionlsta, that 
** no future Congiem would be bonad by the act.** See Appleton's qieeih 
on the Tariff Act of x&is. •* Appendix toCong. (»6be." xSsxHS. P- 57S- 

* The Co mpro miae KxX wae to looiely conatmcted that doubt was enter, 
tained whether under Its teoda any duties at all coidd be collected after 
June 30, 1843. Tbe point was carried before the Supreme Court, whidi 

derided, hoirever, that the rate of 30 per cent, was in effect duili^ die two 
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into force That act was passed by the Whigs as a party 
measure, and its history is closely connected with the 
political complications of the time The Whigs had 
broken with President Tyler, and had a special quarrel 
with him as to the distribution among the States of the 
proceeds of the public lands Tyler vetoed two successive 
tariff bills because of clauses in them in regard to distri 
bution The bill which he finally signed, and which 
became law, was passed hurriedly, without the distribution 
clause Attention was turned mainly to tfif political quar 
rel and to the political effect of the bill in general ' The 
act, naturally enough, was a hasty and imperfect measure, 
of which the details had received little consideration 
The duties which it levied were high, — probably higher 
than they would have been had the tariff discussion been 
less affected by the breach between Tyler and the Whigs 
Though distinctively protective, and proclaimed to be 
such by the Whigs, it had not such a strong popular 
feeling behind it as had existed in favor of the protective 
measures of 1824, 1828, and 1832 In the farming States 
the enthusiasm for the home market idea had cooled per- 
ceptibly , and in the manufacturing States the agitation 
came rather from the producers directly interested than 

months before the act of 1842 went in force (Aldndge vs Wilhams 3 
Howard 9 ) Justice McLean dissented and there is mudi force to his 
dissenbng opinion and to the aigument of Reverdy Johnson the counsel 
against the government 

> A fuU account of this strugglr* is in Von Holst s Constatntional His 
toiy v61 III pp 451^63 
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from the public at large. There is much truth in Cat 
h<mn*s remark that the act of 1842 was passed, not so 
much in compliance with the wi^es of the manufactura^ 
as because the politicians wanted an issue.* 

The act of 1842 remained in force for but four years. 
It was in turn superseded by the act of 1846, again a 
political measure, passed thb time the Democrata 
The act of 1846 carried out the suggestions made by 
Secretary Walker in his much debated Treasury Report 
of 1845. IndeEd, it may be regarded as practically framed 
by Walker, who professed to adhere to the principle of 
free trade ; and the act of 1846 is oftmi spoken of as an 
instance of the application of free-trade prindplea In 
(act, however, it effected no more than a moderation in 
the application of protection. The act established several 
sdiedulea, indicated by the letters A, B, C, D, and so on. 
All the articles classed in schedule A paid xoo per cent., 
all in schedule B paid 40 per cent., all in sdiedule C paid 
30 per cent., and so on for the rest. Schedule C, with the 
3d per cent, duty, Included most articles with whidi the 
profective controversy is concerned, — iron and metals in 
general, manufactures of metals, wool and woollens, man- 
ufactures of leather, paper, glass, and wood. Cottons 
were in schedule D, and paid 25 percent. Tea and coffee 
on the other hand, were exempt from duty. 


* toL IV.. pp. X99, soa Cdhoua a 

was dae also to die infineaca «rf the •‘moiiqad nwn" who wanted tbs 
Treasoiy to be filled. 
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The act of 1846 remained in force till 1857, when a still 
further reduction of duties was made Th^ revenue was 
redundant in 1857, and this was the chief Cause of the 
reduction of duties The measure of that year was passed 
with little opposition, and was the first tariff act since 
1816 that was not affected by politics * It was agreed on 
all hands thq,t a reduction of the revenue was imperatively 
called for and, except from Pennsylvania, there was no 
opposition to the reduction of duties made ^n it The 
framework of the act of 1846 was retained,— the schedules 
and the etd vtUorein duties The duty on the important 
protective articles, in schedule C, was lowered to 24 per 
cent cottons being transferred, moreover to that sched 
ule Certain raw materials were at the same time admitted 
free of duty 

The act of 1857 remained in force till the close of the 
penod we now have under examination We begin with 
a high protective tariff in 1832 then follows a gradual 
reduction of duties, ending in 1842 with a brief period of 
veiy low duties In the four years 1842-46 we have a 
strong application of protection In 1846 begins what iS 
often called a penod of free trade but is in reality one of 
moderated protection In 1857 the protection is still fur 
ther moderated, and for a few years there is as near an 
approach to free trade as the country has had since 1816 

• Sewatd said m 1857 tliat the vote of not a single Senator wiU be 
governed Iqr any partisan consideration whatever Appendix to Con 
girssional Globe 1856-57 p 344 and sec Hunter s speech %tnd p 331 
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Turning now to the economic effect of this legislation, 
we have to ^ote, first, its connection with the general 
prosperity bf the country That there was a distinct 
connection is asserted by both protectionists and free trad 
ers The protectionists tell us that the compromise tanff 
caused the disastrous crises of 1837 and 1839 that the 
high tariff of 1842 brought back prospenty that deptes- 
Sion again followed the passage of the act of 1846, and 
that the ppnic of 1857 was precipitated by the tariff act 
of 1857 tfie other hand, free traders not infrequently 
describe the period between 1846 and i860 as one of ex 
ceptional prospenty, due to the low duties then m force 

It would not be worth while to allude to some of these 
assertions, if they were not so firmly imbedded in current 
literature and so constantly repeated m many accounts of 
our economic history This is especially the case with 
the cunous assertion that the cases of 1837 and 1839 were 
caused by the compromise tariff of 1833, or connected 
with It This assertion had its ongin in theantingsof 
Henry C Carey, who has been guilty of many cunous 
versions of economic history, but of none more remarks 
ble than this It may be found in vanous passages in his 
works, and from them it has been transferred to the 
writings of his disciples and to the arguments of protec 
tionist authors and speakers in general’ Yet no fair 

• References to the supposed effects of the act of 1833 abound in Carey s 
(Torks As good a specimen as any is this AgtUbon succeeded in pro- 
ducing a total diange of system in the tanff of 1833 * * * Thencefop 
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minded person, having even a superficial knowledge of 
the economic history of these years, can gntertain such 
notions The crises of 1837 and 1839 were obviously due 
to quite a different set of causes — to the bank troubles, 
the financial mistakes of Jackson’s administration, the in- 
flation of the currency, and to those general conditions of 
speculation and unduly expanded credit which give rise 
to crises The tariff act had nothmg whatever to do with 
them Indeed, the reductions in duty under i t^ as we have 

ward the building of furnaces and mills almost wholly ceased, the wealthy 
•Rngliali rnpifalmta having thus Succeeded m regaining the desired control of 
the great American market for cloth and iron As a consequence of their 
triumph there occurred a succession of cnses of barbaric tendenqr, the 
whole terminating in 1843, in a scene of rum such as had never before been 
known, bankruptcy among fhe petqile being almost universal,’' etc “ Let- 
ters on the Iron Question ” (1865), p 4, pnnted in bis “ Miscellaneous 
Works ' (1873) To the same effect, see his “ Fmanaal Crises, ’ p x8 , 
‘ Reviewof Wells Report "p 5, ** Social Science,’ II , p 235 Professor 
Thompson makes the same statement in his '* Political Economy " p 353 
See also Elder, Questions of the Day' (1871), pp soo, aoi Senator 
Evaxts, m a speech made in 1883, ascribed to fhe act of 1833 " a bank 
rnpt«7 which covered the whole land, without distinction of sections, with 
ruin The pedigree of statements of this kmd, which are frequent in cam 
paign literature, can be traced back to Car^ Doubtless Car^ wrote in 
good faith , but his prejudices were so strong as to prevent him from taking 
a just view of economic history 

Oddly enough, Calhoun ascribed the crisis of 1837 to the fact that duties 
under the act of 1833 remaiued too h*gh The high duties brought in a large 
revenue and caused a surplus in the Treasury , the deposit and distribution 
of this brought inflation and speculation, and eventnoUy a crisis (" Works 
• P ^ 74 ) No doubt the hi^ duties were one cause of the government 
surplus, and thereby aided in bringing abodt the crisis, so that this view, 
incomplete as it is, has more foundation than Carey’s eKpInnuhnn Qn the 
other hand. Clay, os might be expected, took pains to deny that the act of 
1833 had any thing to do with the troubles of the years following its passage 
t Works, II , pp 530, 531 , edition of 1844) 
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seen, were shglifc until 1840, and could hardly have tnfln 
enced in any^egree the breaking outof the Even 

if the reductions of duty had been greater and had been 
made earlier, th^r would probably have had no 
favorable or unfavorable on the inflation of the earlier 
years or on the depression which followed 
We may dispose at this point of a amilar 
casionally made in rpgaxd to the cnsis of 1857,— 4hat the 
tariff act of^ 1857 caused or intensified it This view also 
IS traceable pfobahly, to Carey It appears in his wnb 
mgs and in those of his disciples ' In fact, the crisis of 
1857 'wss an unusually simple case of activity, speculation 
over bankmg, pamc, and deprosion and it requires the 
exercise of great ingenuity to connect it in any way with 
the tariff act As it happened, indeed the tanff was 
passed with some hope that it would serve to prevent the 
crisis Money was accumulating in the Treasury , and it 
was hoped that by reducmg duties the revenue would be 
diminished, money would be got out of the Treasmy, and 
the stringency, which was already threatening, prevented * 

> Oucgr m one ptaoe of the temfic fne^nide crate of rSs? 

LettetatoCdUiu p XS FinucMlCnm p 8 RefievofWdh 
p 5 (all w fan Miaedlaneoaa Woiha ) Tbmvaoa ( Foliucol Soon 
omy P 3S7)«»y» Iiix 8«7 CM^reiarediicedfliedutwatafeiily fire per 

eeat * *■ * It at ottee intnuofied all the mmholeaoaM tendancMB n oar 

oomnuMnal and mdnatnal life * • • Another gnat panic Mbved 

• See a letter from a Boaton merdiant lo Senator Wibon Congr (Behe 
1856-57 Appendix p. 344 M>d the statement by Senator Hontm 
thd 329 
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The reduction failed to prevent the panic , but, at the 
time, it would have been considered very odd to ascribe 
the disaster to the tariff act 

On the other hand, it has been very often said that the 
activity of trade in 1843-44 was due to the enactment of 
the protective tariff act of 1842 There may be a degree 
of truth in this The unsettled state of legislation on the 
tariff before the act of 1842 was passed must have been an 
obstacle to the revival of confide ice After ^uly i, 1842, 
there was the uniform duty of 20 per cent , nay, it was 
doubtful whether there was by law even that duty in 
force It was certain that Congress would wish not to 
retain the honzontal rate, but would try to enact a new 
tariff law , yet the quarrel between the Whigs and Tyler 
made the issue quite doubtful Such uncertainty neces- 
sarily operated as a damper on trade , and the passage of 
any act whatever, settling the tariff question for the time 
being, would have removed one great obstacle to the re- 
turn of activity and prosperity It is even possible that 
the passage of the act of 1842 may have had a more direct 
effect than this No doubt, in the regular recurrence of 
waves of activity and depression, the depression of 1840- 
42 would soon have been followed, in any event, by a 
period of activity The point at which activity will begin 
to show Itself under such circumstances is largely a mat- 
ter of chance It begins, for some perhaps accidental 
reason, with one industiy or set of industries, and, the 
materials for general revival being ready, then spreads 
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quickly to the others. In the same way, when the mate, 
rials for a ervis are at hand, a single accidental failure 
may precipitate a general panic. In 1842-43 the high 
duties of the tariff act probably helped to make profits 
large for the time being in certain manufactures, notably 
those of cotton and iron. Prosperity in these set in, and 
may have been the signal for a general revival of confi. 
dence and for a general extension of business operations. 
To that cx^nt, it is not impossible that the protective 
tariff of 1842 was the occasion of the reviving business 
of the ensuing years. But it is a very different thing 
from this to say that the tariff was the cause of 
prosperity, and that depression would have continued 
indefinitely but for the rc>cstablishmcnt of high protec- 
tive duties. 

In truth, there has been a great deal of loose talk about 
tariffs and crises. Whenever there has been a crisis, the 
free traders or protectionists, as the case may be, have 
been tempted to use it as a means for overthrowing the 
system they opposed. Cobden found in the depression of 
1839-40 a powerful ai^umcnt in his crusade against the 
corn laws, and knew that a return of prosperity wo'uld 
work against him.' Within a few years, the opponents 
of protection in this country have found in general de- 
pression a convenient and effective argument against the 
tariff. In the same way, the protectionists have been 
tempted to use the crises of 1837 and 1857, and conversely 


’ See passages in Morley's ** Wfe of Cobden,” pp i6*. xGs. aro. 
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the revival of 1843-44, ^ effect 

of tariffs cannot be traced by any such rough and-ready 
method The tariff system of a country is* but one of 
many factors entering into its general prosperity Its 
influence, good or bad, may be strengthened or may be 
counteracted by other causes , while it is exceedingly diffi 
cult, generally impossible, to trace its separate effect 
Least of all can its influence be traced in those varia- 
tions of outward prosperity and depression which are 
marked by “ good times ’ and crises A protective tariff 
may sometimes strengthen other causes which are bring- 
ing on a commercial ensis Some such effect is very 
likely traceable to the tariff in the years before the crisis 
of 1873 It may sometimes be the occasion of a revival 
of activity, when the other conditions are already favora- 
ble to such a revnal That may have been the case 
in 1843 But these arc only incidental effects, and he 
quite outside the real problem as to the results of pro 
tcction As a rule, the tariff system of a country 
operates neither to cause nor to prevent crises They 
arc the results of conditions of exchange and produc- 
tion on -nhich it can exercise no great or permanent 
influence 

K.cmarles of the same kind may be made on the fre 
quent assertion that the prospenty of the country from 
1846 to 1:860 can be traced to the low duties then in 
force He who is convinced, on grounds of general rea 
soning and of general experience, that the principles of 
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free trade are sound and that protective duties are hann. 
ful, can fairlyr deduce the conduuon that the low tariffs 
of 1846 and*x857 contributed, so far as th^ went, to gr n 
eral prosperity. But a direct connection cannot be traced. 

^ A number of favorable causes were at work, such as the 
general advance in the art^ the rapid growth of the raff, 
vay ^tem and of ocean communication, the CaUfomian 
gold discoveries. There is no way of eliminating the 
other factors, and determining how mudx can be ascribed 
to the tariff afone. Even in the growth of inte rnational 
trade, where some direct point of connection mig^t be 
found, we cannot measure the effect of low duties; for 
international trade was growing between all countries 
under the influence of cheapened transportation and the 
stimulus of the great gold discoveries.' The inductive, 
or historical, method absolutely fails us here. 


* The gro wt h of for^;n trade nnder the taiiffit of zfi46 and x8s7 was eco- 
tainly rei7 strSdog. In Gronrenor’s "Does ProteetioB Protect t^dieie is 
• taUe diinring the imparts and exports per head of popaladon from x8n 
to Z869, in which It is stated that theaunial avenge per head td papala. 


In 1843-46, $4.66 $5.aa 

" s847-S<^ ®-35 

" r85X>55. 9^0 I*3S 

x856-6i^ Z04X 9 ^ 

The imports and exports were, in miUioiis of ddOais: _ 

Aumal avenge of the fonr]rea»r843-46. ^7 

„ «-» .. «. .. « ia47-iOt 138.3 1^8 

* five " S 851 - 55 * *3*- 

« •• • «. »• •• r856-fic^ 30s- *78.* 

noChowasewetomeasate the share whidli low duties hod in promoting 


thisgrawdi? 
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We turn now to another inquiiy, as to the effect of the 
fluctuating duties of this period on the ptyitected indus- 
tries. That inquiry, it is hardly necessary to fey, leads us 
to no certain conclusion as to the effect of the duties on 
the welfare of the country at large. It is quite conceiv- 
able, and indeed on grounds of general reasoning at least 
probable, tljat any stimulus given to the protected indus- 
tries indicated a loss in th,e productive powers of the com- 
munity as a whole. But it has often been asserted, and 
again often denied, that the duties caused a growth of 
certain industries ; and it is worth while to trace, if we 
can, the tangible effect in this direction, even though it 
be but a part of the total effect. 

It is the production of iron in the unmanufactured form 
that has been most hotly discussed in the protective con- 
troversy. And in regard to this, fortunately, we have 
good, if not complete, information. 

The duty on pig-iron had been 62 ^ cents a hundred- 
weight under the tariff act of 1828. In 1832 it was re. 
duced to 50 cents, or $10 per ton. This rate was equiva- 
lent to about 40 per cent, on the foreign price at that 
time; and, under the Compromise Act of 1833, it was * 
gradually reduced, until it reached 20 per cent, in 1842. 
Under the act of 2842, the duty was again raised to $10 a 
ton. In 1846 it was made 30 per cent, on the value, and 
in 1857 24 per cent. As the value varied, the duty under 
the last two acts varied also. In 1847, a time of high 
prices, the duty of 30 per cent, was equal to $5.75 per 
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ton , in 1852 it was only $3-05 , in 1855 it was as Ingh as 
$6 , in i860 it^again fell to $3 40 ' 

The duty •bn bar-iron was of two kinds until 1846,— a 
duty on hammered bar-iron, and another heavier duty on 
rolled bar-iron The duty on hammered bar was, in 1832, 
fi'^ed at 90 cents per hundredweight, or §18 per ton 
That on rolled bar was nearly twice as heavy, being $30 
per ton, or nearly lOO per cent, on the value These duties 
were reduced under the Compromise Act, and, as ne 
have seen, the' reduction on rolled bar was very great, 
and, in 1842, very sudden Under the act of 1842, the 
duty on hammered bar was made $17 per ton, that on 
rolled bar §25 per ton. The act of 1846 gave up finally 
the discrimination between the two kinds, and admitted 


^The dut) fioDi jear to jear, oa the average, for the fiscal jeaxs ending 
June 30th-, IS given in the foUon ing table The foreign value, oh vrhich the 
duty \ias computed, is also gii en The figures are compiled from the tables 
giien in Fientdi, ** Historj pf Iron Manufacture," p 70, and in the "Re 
port of the Iron and Steel Association for 1876,” p 182 

. Duty 

* ^ per cent. taU 1857, 

Avenge value as per cent, after 1857^ 

S199 


1847 

184S 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

a 853 

1854 


15 80 
1330 
12 70 

X2 60 
10 20 
2340 
z8 00 
2000 
19 80 
1950 
17 60 
15 20 

14 TO 


$5 95 

4 75 
400 
380 
3 75 
305 
400 

5 40 

6 00 


4 » 

365 

340 
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both alike at a duty of 30 per cent , and the act of 1857 
admitted them at 24 per cent * 

Before proceeding to examine the economic cfTect of 
these duties, it should be said that our information as to 
the production of iron is in many ways defective, and 
that the statements relating to it in the following para 
graphs cannot be taken to be more than roughly accurate 
The government figures give us trustworthy information 
as to the imports but for the domestic production uc 
must rely, at least for the earlier yedr'h, on estimates 
which are often no more than guesses Nevertheless, the 
general trend of events can be made out pretty clearly, 
and we are able to draw some important conclusions * 

It seems to be clear that the importation of iron was 
«omewhat affected by the duties The years before 1 842, 
when the compromise tariff was in force, were years of 
such disturbance that it is not ea^ to trace an} effects 
clearly to the operation of the tariff but imports during 
these years were a smaller proportion of the total con 
sumption of iron than they were during the period after 


* Between 183* and 1842 an exception hid been made lor one cliss ot 
rolled iron — ^iron rails actually lud donn on roilroids These were id- 
mitted free of duty or rather a drawback was granted of the full imount 
of duty due or paid on them Between 1828 and 1832 1 drawback hid 
been granted such as to make the duly on railroad iron only 25 per cent 
After 1842 however, it was charged with duty like any other iron 
•The reader who wishes to examine further the data as to the production 
of lion before x86o is referred tothc Appendix to the Qttarterfy Journal of 
Eamomtet for Apnl 1888 vol II pp 377-382 where I hive consideted 
the figures in detail 
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1846. It must be remembered that from 1830 till 1842 
all railroad irpn was admitted free of duty, and that a 
large part of the imported iron consisted of rails. If this 
quantity- be deducted from the total import, the remaining 
quantity, which alone was affected by the duties, becomes 
still smaller as compared with the domestic product. In 
1S41 and 1842, when duties began to be io\v under the 
operation of the Compromise Act, imports were larger in 
proportion to the home product. On the other hand, in 
the four years, 'x'843-46, under the act of 1842, they show 
a distinct decrease. After 1847, they show as distinct an 
increase, and continue to be large throughout the period 
until x86o. In the speculative and railroad-building years, 
from 1852 to 1857, the importation was especially heavy; 
and in 1853 and 1854 the total quantity of iron imported 
was almost as great as the home product. 

The most effective part of the iron duties until 1846 
was the heavy discriminating duty on rolled bar-iron. 
That duty amounted (from 1818 till 1846, except during 
a fmv months in 1842) to about .100 per cent. Rolled 
iron, made by the puddling process and by rolling, is the 
form of bar-iron now in common use. The process was 
first applied successfully by Cort in England about 1785, 
and in that country was immediately put into extensive 
use. It made bar-iron much more cheaply and plentiful!}- 
th an the old process of refining in a foi^ and under a 
hammer ; and, at the present time, hammered bar of the 
old-fashioned kind has ceased to be made, except in com- 
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paratively small quantities for special purposes. Colt’s 
processes of puddling and rolling were practicable only 
through the use of bituminous coal and coke. The 
abundant and excellent coal of Great Britain gave that 
country an enormous advantage in producing rolled iron, 
as it had already done in smelting pig-iron, and put her in 
that commanding position as an iron producer which she 
continues to occupy to the present day. When rolled 
iron first began to be exported from England to foreign 
countries, it aroused strong feelings of jedfousy, being so 
much cheaper than other iron. Several countries fought 
against the improvement by imposing discriminating 
duties on it.’ That course was adopted in the United 
States. In 1818, a discriminating duty was put on rolled 
iron, partly because it was said to be inferior in quality to 
hammered iron, and partly from a feeling in favor of pro- 
tecting the domestic producers of hammered iron. The 
duty was retained, as we have seen, till 1846. Its effect 
was neutralized in part by the free admission of railroad 
iron, which was one form of rolled iron ; but, so far as it 
was applied to rolled iron in general, it simply prevented 
the United States from faring the benefit of a great im- 
provement in the arts. It had no effect in hastening the 
use of the puddling and rolling processes in the country. 
Though introduced into the United States as early as 

^In France a discriminating duty equivalent to Z20 per cent, was im- 
posed in 1S33 on iron imported by sen, i. r., on English iron. Amd 

Tunis de Donanes.” I.. 144 , 145. The discrimination was maintained 
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i8i 7. these processes got no firm hold untfi after anfhia. 
cite coal hesan to be used, about 1840, as an iioiwnakinir 
fuel.* * • ; . 

We turn* now to the history of the domestic production. 
By far the most important event in that history is the use 
of anthracite coal as a fuel, which began about 184a 
The substitution of anthracite for wood (charcoal) revo> 
lutionized the iron trade in the United States' in the same 
way as the use of bituminous coal (coke) had revolution^ 

* The fint pnddUng and ralhng null m die United States eras pot ujp in 
Fenarleania in 1817 The fint pnddhng in New as 

late oa tSsS* Wood was used oa fuel at the aabet. Swank, '* bon in All 
AgeM," xfifi, 330 The effect «rf the duty on railed trae eanaot be M t— 
described than fat the dear and fonable leegnagB nsed bf GaUalih n 1831; 
" It seems impiacticalile that Iron made with diamial can ever rmnyff 
with iron made fram hitaminona coal. * * * A happy ■p pUi^Hn.^ of 
anthiadte onal^Xo the manafactate of inm, the discovery cf new beds of 
bitnminons coal, the erection of iRm.works in the vuimty of the most East, 
erfy beds now eribtitig:. and the improved means of transportation, which 
may bring this at a. icaaaaable mte to the sea>lK»der, may hereafter enable 
the Ameticen iroiMnester to compete in dmepneee with fordgn rolled iion 
in the Atlande districts. On those contingencies the tanff csn have no 
effect. Topeirist, in the present state of the mannfaetaie, in that paxtaca* 
lar eampeddcm, and for that pazpose to proscnbe the fordgn rolled inn. is 
to compd the people for an indefinite tune to snbstitnte a dear for a theap 
artide. It is said that dw Bridah iron is genenlly of infenor qnslity ; dib 
is equally tine of a poitian of that made in America. In hoth cases dw 
consnmecisthebest Jndge.— haaan undoabted li^t to jodge for himadf. 
Domestic dmtcoail iron shonld confine Itsdf to a competition widi dm £op- 
eign iron made from the same faoiL" Gallatin added, pnqAeticslly . 
••Your iniwnnrislbm bdfevc that the nldmate xednctimi of the price »f 
American iron to that of Bridah rolled iron csn only, and nldmaieiy wiB, 
be aocompUdied in that Western ic^on vriiidi oboands with on, end in 
whidi are fonnd the most extenatve fotmadons of Utmainona cosL'^ 
" Memorial of the Free-Tmde Convendon.** pp. o«h fix. 
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feed the English iron trade nearly a century before. Up 
to 1840, pig-iron had been smelted in thi^ country with 
charcoal, a fuel which Avas expensive, and tended to be- 
come more and more expensive as the nearer forests were 
cut down and wood became less easily attainable. Char- 
coal pig-iron could not have competed on even terms with 
the coal-made English iron. But between 1830 and 1840 
it was protected by the heavy duties on English iron ; 
and, under their shelter, the production in Jthose years 
steadily increased. There seems to be*bo doubt that, 
with lower duties or no duties at all, the domestic 
production would have been less, and the import greater. 
In other words, the duty operated as a true protective 
duty, hampering international trade and increasing the 
price of the home product as well as of the imported iron. 

In 1840, however, anthracite coal began to be applied 
to the making of pig-iron. The use of anthracite was 
made possible by the hot blast, — a process which was put in 
successful operation in England at nearly the same' time.' 
The importance of the new method was immediately 
appreciated, and predictions were made that henceforth 
there would be no longer occasion for importing iron, 
even under the 20 per cent, duiy of the Compromise Act. 
Many furnaces were chan ged trom the charcoal to the 

' The hot blest was snccessfiilly applied in a fumace in Penngdvaiiia in 
rSSSi bat the experiment was not prosecuted. In 1837, Crone applied it 
in Wales, and about the same rime the process was snccessfully used in 
»Ws coantzy. Swank, *' Iron in AH Ages," 268-273 ; Ftench, •' Histcny 
of the Iron Trade,” 58-6a. ' ^ 
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anthracite method.’ At veiy nearly the same time, as it 
happened, the -tariff act of 1842 was passed, imposing 
heavy dutie* on all kinds of iron, among others on the 
railroad iron which had hitherto been admitted free. 
Very shortly afterwards a general revival of trade set in. 
Under the influence of these combined causes, the pro- 
Auction of iron was suddenly increased. The 
amount of the increase is disputed; but the production 
seems to have risen from somewhere near 300,000 tons in 
1840-41, to 65<S,tX)0 or more in 1846-47. Some part of 
this great growth was pertainlydue to the high protection 
of 1842 ; but, under any circumstances, the use of anthrsu 
cite would have given a great stimulus to the iron trade. 
This is shown by the course of events under the tariff 
acts of 1846 and 1857. The production remained, on the 
whole, fairly steady throughout the years when these acts 
were in force. There was, on the whole, an increase from 
between 5 CX),ooo and 600,000 tons in the earlier years of 
the period to between 800,000 and 900,000 tons in the 
later years. For a few yearn after the passage of the act 
of 1846, the reduction of the duty to 30 per cent, had 
little, if any, effect. Prices were high both in England 
and in the United States; for it was a time of active 
railroad building in England, and consequently of great 
demand for iron. The ad valor em duty was correspond- 

’ See the notices in Hazard’s " Statistical Register,” I., pp. 33Si 3®® ! 
HI., p. 173 ; IV., p. 207. That great results were at once expected from 
the new method is shown by an interesting speecdi of Nicholas Biddle’s 
aid.. II., p. 230. 
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inglyhigh In 1850-5* the usual reaction set in, prices 
went down, production decreased, and thf iron masters 
complained ' But the natural revival came*after a year 
or two Prices rose again production increased, and 
continued to increase until i860 Although the duty, 
which had been $9 a ton under the act of 1842, was 
no more tljan $3 and $4 ««der the 24 per cent rate 
which was in force during the years 1858, i859» i860, 

and although these were not years of unusual general 
activity, the domestic production showed’a steady growth 
The country was growing fast, many railroads were in 
course of construction, much iron was needed An un 
diminished home product was consumed, as well as largely 
increased imports 

The most significant fact in the Iron trade, however, is 
to be seen, not in the figures of total production, but in 
the shifting from charcoal to anthracite iron While the 
total product remained about the same, the component 
elements changed greatly The production of anthracite 

^ Tlie iron masten admitted that the act of 1846 had been sufficiently 
protective when first passed But in 1849 tmd 1850 the> began to com 
plain and ash for higher duties See Proceedings of Iron Convention it 
Pittsbuig (1849) p 9 Proceedings of Convention at Albany pp 27 
4 S They certainly had a legitimate subject for complaint in the operation 
of the m/vu&rem duty in that it tended to exaggerate the fluctuations of 
prices When prices abroad were high the duty wts high when prices 
abroad were low the duty was low Consequently the pnee of foreign 
iron in the United States which js the sum of the foreign pnee and the 
duty fluctuated more widely than the foteign pnee alone Thu was cer 
tainly an evil especially with an article whose pnee svas liable under any 
condibons to vary so much as the pnee of iron See the table above p 124 
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iron rose steadily . that of charcoal iron fell as steadily. 
The first anthracite furnace was built in 1840 In 1844 
there were Said to be twenty furnaces, making 6^,000 tons 
annually.* Thence the production rose with hardly an 
interruption being 


in 1844 


65,000 gross tons. 

'* 1846 


1 X0,000 *• •• 

« 1849 


1x5,000 “ "« 

« 1854 . 


308,000 net " 

" 1855 


343.000 “ “ 

“ £856^, . 


394.000 " “ 


As the anthracite iron production increased, that of rliar- 
coal iron decreased Under the tariff act of 1842, a 
laige number of new charcoal furnaces had been put up * 
Many of these had to be given up under the combined 
competition of anthracite and of Engli^ iron Some 
maintained themselves by using coke and raw bituminous 
coal, in those parts of the country where bituminous coal 
was to be had * , others disappeared. That at least some 


* See a ** Letter of the Fhiladdphia Coal and lion Trade to the Commit- 
tee on Finance ” (pamphlet Philadelphia, 1844) 

* The figure for 1846 is that given in Taylor, '* Statistics of Coal,” p 
133 Sa auL gives the figure for 1846 as 133,000 (gross 1) tons ** Iron m 
All Ages,” p 374 The figures for 1849-56 are from Ledey, " lion 
Manufactnrets’ Guide (1859), ’ pp 751,753 Those given by Giosvenor, 
** Does Protection Protect ? ’ p 325, vaiy somewhat , but the diffeieuces 
are not great 

* See the figures in Giosvenor, p 215 There were built in 1843 9 char- 
coal furnaces , in 1844, 23 , in 1845, 35 , m 1846, 44 , ui 1847, 34 , in 
18481 28 I in 1849, ^4 

* The use of coke began in the Umted States about 1850, but was of 
htUe importance nntal after 1856 The use of raw bituminous coal was in- 
troduced about 1850 in the Shenango and Mahomng valleys (on the border 
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of them should disappear was inevitable. Charcoal iron 
for general use was a thing of the past ; and the effect of 
the tariff of 1842 was to call into existence 8 number of 
furnaces which used antiquated methods, and before long 
must have been displaced in any event by anthracite 
furnaces 

The use qf anthracite not only stimulated the produc- 
tion of pig-iron, but also that of rolled iron and railroad 
bars. Anthracite was first used in puddling and reheating 
in 1844 and 1845,* and thenceforward rolled iron was made 
reg ular ly in laige quantities. In 1856 the production of 
rolled iron was nearly 500,000 tons.* Iron rails first began 
to be made while the tariff act of 1842 was in force, 
though the steps towards making them were taken even 
before that act put an end to the free admission of Eng- 
lish rails.* With the decline in railroad building and the 


between Pennsylvania and Ohio), where there is suitable coat Swank, 
** Iran in All Ages,” pp. a8x-384. In the *' Rqimt of the American Iron 
and ^el Association for 1876 " (t)repBred by Swank), the following agues 
are given of the prodaction of iron with the various kinds of fuel. I have 
selected a few typical years : 

Antliradte Chanwal Bituminous coal 


1854 339,000 343,000 

1856 443,000 370,000 

1858 ^2,000 285,000 

i860 519,000 278,000 

The agures here denote net tons. 
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55.000 736,000 

70.000 883,000 

58.000 705,000 

122,000 919,000 


•Speech of A. S. Hewitt, in " Proceedings of Iron Convention at Albany ” 
(1849), p. 54. 

* Lesley, " Iron Manufactniers’ Guide,” p. 761. 

'fee a pamphlet, "Observations on the Expedient^ of Repealing the 
Act by which Railroad Iron is Released from Duty," 1842. It gives an ao. 
count of large rolling mills then being erected at DanvUle, Penn^lvania. 
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general fall in iron prices, which took place in 1849, “»any 
of the rail mijls stopped work. But. the business revived 
with the geaieral prosperity which set in early in the dec- 
ade, and the production of rails steadily increased until 
1856. Under the influence of the crisis of 1857 fell, 
but soon rose again, and in i860 was more than 200,000 
tons.* 

To sura up ; The high duty on iron in its various forms 
between 1832 and 184.1, and again in 1842-46, impeded 
importation, retarded for the United States that cheapen- 
ing of iron which has been one of the most important 
factors in the march of improvement in this century, and 
maintained in existence costly charcoal furnaces long 
after that method had ceased in Great Britain to be in 
general use. The first step towards a vigorous and 
healthy growth of the iron industry was in the use of an- 
thracite in 1840. That step, so far from being promoted 
by the high duties, was taken in a time when duties were 
on the point of being reduced to the 20 per cent, level. 
Hardly had it been taken when the high duties of the 
tariff act of 1842 brought about (not indeed alone, but in 
conjunction with other causes) a temporary return to the 


* See the figures given in ** Report of Iron and Steel i 
1876,” p. 165. The pradnction of rails is there stated to have been : 

In 1849 24,000 tons. 

1850 


::;iS 


44.000 

108.000 

150.000 
x 62,000 
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old charcoal process. A number of new charcoal fufnaces 
were built, unsuited to the industty of the^time and cer- 
tain to succumb before long. Under the lower duties 
from 1846 to i860, the charcoal production gradually be- 
came a less and less important part of the iron industry, 
and before the end of the period had been restricted to 
those limits within which it could find a permanent 
market for the special qualities of its iron.’ On the other 
hand, the lower duties did not prevent a steady growth in 
the making of anthracite iron; while thtf production of 
railroad iron and of rolled iron in'general, also made pos- 
sible by the use of anthracite, showed a similar steady 
progress. There is no reason to doubt that, had there 
been no duty at all, there would yet have been a large 
production of anthracite pig- and rolled iron. Meanwhile 
the countr}' was rapidly developing, and needed much 
iron. The low duties permitted a large importation of 
foreign iron, in addition to a large domestic production. 
The comparative cheapness and abundance of so import- 
ant an industrial agent could not have operated other- 
wise than to promote material prosperity. 

We turn now to another industry’’, — the manufacture of 
cotton goods, by far the largest and most important 
branch of the textile industry. Here we are met at the 

• Charcoal iron has qualities which cause a certain quantity of it to be in 
demand under any circumstances. Since it settled down, about i860, to its 
normal plaw as a supplement to coal-made iron, the product has steadily 
increased with the growing needs of the country In the years 1865-65 the 
annual product was about 340,000 tons. In z886 it was 460.000 tons. 
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outset- by the fact that, at the beginning of the period 
which we are considering, the cotton manufacture was in 
the main infiependent of protection, and not likely to be 
much affected, favorably or unfavorably, by changes in 
duties. Probably as early as 1824, and almost certainly 
by 1832, the industiy had reached a firm position, in which 
it was able to meet foreign competition on equal terms.’ 
Mr. Nathan Appleton, who was a large owner of cotton 
factory stocks, and who was also, in his time, one of the 
ablest and mos& prominent advocates of protective duties, 
said in 1833 that at that date coarse cottons could not 
have been imported from England if there had been no 
duty at all, and that even on many grades of finer goods 
competition was little to be feared. In regard to prints, 
the American goods were, quality for quality, as cheap as 
the English, but might be supplanted, in the absence of 
duties, by the poorer and nominally cheaper English 
goods, — an argrument, often heard in our own day, which 
obviously puts the protective system on the ground of 
regulating the quality of goods for consumers. The gen- 
eral situation of the cotton manufacture, as described by 
Appleton, was one in which duties had ceased to be a 
factor of much importance in its development.* 

« See the previons essay on “ Protection to Young Industries,” Part HI., 
-where an account is given of the history of the cotton manufacture up to 

^ee Appleton's speech on the Verplanck bill of 1833 , •• CongiessionaJ 
Debates,” IX., pp. laifr-iaiy. Compare his remarks in the same voh 
usie at p. t 579 > 
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During the extraordinary fluctuations of industry and 
the gradual reduction of duties which ensued under the 
compromise tariff of 1833. the business of manufacturing 
cottons was profitable and expanded, or encountered de- 
pression and Joss, in sympathy with the industry of the 
country at large, being influenced chiefly by the expansion 
of credit and the rise of prices before 1837 and 1839, and 
the crisis and liquidation that followed those years. Not- 
withstanding the impending reductions of duty under the 
Compromise Act, large investments weft made in the 
business in the earlier part of the period. Thus, in 1833- 
36, the Amoskeag Company began on a large scale its 
operations in Manchester, N. H.* The depression at the 
close of the decade checked growth for a while, but did 
not prevent new investments from being made, even 
before the passage of the* act of 1842 settled the tariff 
uncertainty.* The best informed judges said that the 
causes of increase or decrease of profit had been, as one 
might expect, the same as those that produced fluctua- 
tions in other branches of business ; and they made no 
mention of duties or of tariff.' Appleton’s account of the 

' Pbltcp, '* Histoiy of Manchester,” p. 552. The SUrk Mills were 
built in 183B, the second Surk Mills in 1839. 

• Earl, *• Histoiy of Fall River,” pp. 35-37. •• From the panic of 1837, 
which affected evciy business centre in the countiy, Fall River seems to 
have speedily recovered, since within a few years from that date nearly 
every mill in the place was enlarsed, though only one new one was bnilt." 
Ihid., p. 53. 

• See the ansivcrs from T. G. Cary, treasurer of a Lowell mill, and from 
Samuel Batchdder to circulars sent out in 1845 by Secretary Walker. 
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Stage reached by the industry finds confirmation in a care- 
ful volume op the cotton manufacture in the United 
States, published in 1840 by Robert Montgomeiy. This 
writer’s general conclusions are much the same as those 
which competent observers reach for our own ritn f. 
Money wages Avere about twice as high in the United 
States, but the product per spindle and per loom was 
considerably greater. The cotton, in his time, was not so 
Avell mixed, not so thoroughly cleaned, not so well 
in the United 'States as in England ; but, on the other 
hand, the Americans ivere superior in ordinary power-loom 
weaving, as well as in Avatping and dressing. Elaborate 
tables are given of the expenses per unit of product in 
both countries, the final result of which, Avhen all things 
were considered, shoAved a difference of three per cent, in 
favor .qf the American manufactures. Calculations of 
this kind, Avhich are common enough in discussions of 
protective duties, are apt to express inadequately the 
multiplicity of circumstances which affect concrete indus- 
try ; yet they may gauge with fair accuracy the general 
conditions, and in this case Avere made intelligently and 
without bias. It is worth noting that Montgomery attrib- 
utes the success of the Americans in exporting cottons to 


elder, our most trustworthy informant on the early history of the cotton 
manufacture, writes that “ the increase and decrease of profit from 1831 to 
1844 have'confoimed very nearly to the general prosperity of the conntiy." 
The circulars and answers are printed in the appendices to Walker’s Re- 
port. Exec. Boc. 1845-46, vol. 11 ., No. 6, pp. 815, 816, 313. 
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greater honesty in manufacturing and to the superior 
quality of their goods.* , 

During the years following the passage -of the act 
of 1842, by which the duties on cottons were increased 
largely, the manufacturers made high profits. In Secre 
taiy Walker’s Report, and in other attacks on protective 
duties, much was made of this circumstance, the high 
profits being ascribed to the new duties. The protec- 
tionists denied the connection, and a lively controversy 
ensued.* The truth seems to be that tMfe case was not 
different from that usually presented in economic phe- 
nomena, — several causes combined to produce a single 
general effect. The high duties very likely served, in 
part, to enable a general advance of profits to be main- 
tained for several years. But there was also an increased 

* S«e " Montgomeiy’s “ Cotton Manufacture,” pp. 29, 38, 82, 86, 91, 
loz. The tables of expenses are on pp. 124, 125 ; the remarks on quality 
of goods, on pp. 130, 194 ; on w^es and product, on pp. iz8-i2z, Z23. 
Montgomery was superintendent of the York Factories at Saco, Maine, of 
which Samuel Batchelder iras treasurer. Allusions to Montgomeiy’s book, 
and confirmation of some of his conclusions, may be found in Batchelder’s 
" Early Progress of the Cotton Manufacture," p. 80 and following. 

At a convention in favor Of protection, held in New York in Z842, cmn- 
mittees were appointed on various industnes. The committee on cottons 
reported a recommendation to Congress of miniminin duties on plun and 
printed goods, but added that these duties were '* more than is necessary 
for much the largest part of the cotton goods,** and that " most of the 
printed cabcoes are now offered to the consumer at lower prices than they 
could he imported under a tariff for revenue only." 

* See T. 6. Cary, " Results of Manufactures at Lowell,” Boston, Z845 ; 
N. Appleton, "Review of Secretary Walker’s Report,” 1846; and the 
speeches of Rockwell, " Congr. Globe,” 1845-46, pp. 1034-IQ37, and Win- 
throp, iMd., Appendix, p. 969. 
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export to China, which proved highly profitable. More- 
over, the pricp of raw cotton was low in these years, lag. 
ging behind the advance in the prices of cotton goods; 
and, as long as this lasted, the manufacturers made large 
gains. The fact that prosperity was shared by the cotton 
manufacturers in England shows that other causes than the 
new tariff must have been at work. 

On the other hand, when the act of 1846 was passed, 
the protectionists predicted disaster ’ ; but disaster came 
not, either for*fhe country at large or for the cotton in- 
dustry. Throughout the period from 1846 to i860 the 
manufacture of cotton grew steadily, affected by the gen- 
eral conditions of trade, but little influenced by the lower 
duties. Exact figures indicating its fortunes are not to be 
had, yet we have enough information to enable us to judge 
of the general trend of events. The number of spindles 
in use gives the best indication of the growth of cotton 
manufacturing. We have no trustworthy figures as to 
the number of spindles in the whole country; but we 
have figures, collected by a competent and well-informed 
writer, in regard to Massachusetts. That State has always 
been the chief seat of the cotton manufacture, and its 
progress there doubtless indicates what took place in the 
country at large. The number of spindles in Massadiu- 

• Abbott I.awrence pxedicted in 1849 that " all this [a general ciadi] wfll 
take place in the space of eighteen months from the time this experimental 
bill goes into operation; not a specie-paying bank doing business will 
be found in the United States.”' “Letters to Rives,” p. 12.^ Appleton 
made a similar prediction in his " Review of Walker's Report,” p. 28. 
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setts, which was, in round numbers, 340,000 in 1831, had 
nearly doubled in 1840, was over 8oo,ooc4 in 1845, and 
was over i,6oo,ooo in i860, having again nearly doubled 
during the period of low duties.* The same signs of 
growth and prosperity are seen in the figures of the 
consumption of raw cotton in the United States, which, 
compiled independently, reach the same general result. 
Between the first half of the decade 1840^50, and the 
second half of the decade 1850-60, the quantity of raw 
cotton used in the mills of the United States about 
doubled. The annual consumption, which had been 
about 150,000 bales in 1830, rose to an average of more 
than 300,000 bales in the early years of the next decade, 
and again to one of more than 600,000 bales in the years 
1850-54. In the five years immediately preceding the 
civil war, the average annual consumption was about 


‘ The following fignies are given by Samud Batchelder in a Report to 
the Boston Board of Trade,” made in xBfio (publidied separately ; the essen- 
tial parts printed also in " Hunt's Merchants’ Magarine," xlv., p, 14) ; 


In 1831 
" ZB40 

" 1B45 
" 1850 

" 1855 

" i860 


340.0c 

624.se 

1,388,0c 


4,500 (other sources make it 665,000). 
817.500 
" ‘"8,000 


1,5x9.500 

1,688,500 


For New England, and die United States as a whole, Batdielder gives the 
following fignies, taken from De Bow, for the years 1840 and i8sa They 
are not entirely trustworthy, but may be accepted as roughly accurate. Wo 
add the census figures for i860 : 


1840 

1850 

i860 


New BnitUnd. 
*, 597,000 

3.751.000 

3.859.000 


United SUtea. 

3 . 113.000 

3.634.000 

5.236.000 
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800,000 bales. During these years the consumption of 
cotton in Great Britain seems to have increased at very 
nearly the %ame rate.* Such figures indicate that the 
cotton manufacture was advancing rapidly and steadily. 
Another sign of its firm position is the steady increase 
during the same period in the exports of cotton goods, 
chiefly to China and the East. The value qf the cotton 
goods exported averaged but little over $3,000,000 annu- 
ally between 1838 and 1843, rose to over $4,000,000 
between 1844 and 1849, ''^ss nearly $y, 000, 000 a year 
between 1851 and 1856, was over $8,000,000 in 1859, ^d 
almost touched $11,000,000 in i860. An industry which 
regularly exports a large part of its products can hardly 
be stimulated to any considerable extent by protective 
duties. No doubt, the absence of high duties had an 
effect on the range of the industry. It was confined 
mainly to the production of plain, cheap, staple cotton 
cloths, and was not extended to the making of finer and 
“ fancy ” goods. But, even under the high protective 
duties of the last fifty years, the bulk of the pro- 
duct has continued to be of the first mentioned kind, 
and cottons of that grade have been sold, quality for 
quality, at prices not above those of foreign goods ; while 
comparatively little progress has been made in the manu- 
facture of the finer grades.* 

• The reader‘is referred to the Appendix to the Quarter^ Journal of 
Economics for April, 18SS, for tables of the consumption of cotton and of 
the exports of cotton goods. 

* Ba'chelder, \rho was a decided advocate of pxoctection, wrote in 1861 a 
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The situation of the woollen manufacture difffeis m 
some important respects from that of the cotton manu- 
facture, most noticeably in that it is less favorable as 
regards the supply of raw material. The maker of cot- 
ton goods is sure of securing at home cotton of the best 
quality at a price below that which his foreign rival must 
pay. But many qualities of wool cannot be produced to 
advantage in the United States; while others cannot be 
grown at all, or at least, notwithstanding very heavy 
protective duties, never have been gro\Tti. 'Moreover, 
the raw material, when obtained, is neither so uniform 
in quality nor so well adapted to treatment by machin- 
ery as is the fibre of cotton. Wool is of the most 
diverse quality, varying from a fine silk-like fibre to a 

series of articles for the Boston Commtrcial Advertuer, in which, after com- 
paring the prices and qualities of English and American shirtings, he said : 
" The inquiry may then be made. What occasion is there for a protective 
duty 7 The answer is : There would be none in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness. But there are sometimes occasions when * * * there has been a 
great accumulation of goods in the hands of manufacturers abroad, so that, 
if crowded on their market, it would depress the price of the usual supply 
of their customers at home. On such occarions, our warehouse system af- 
fords the opportunity, at little expense, to send the goods here, where they 
may be ready to be thrown on the market to be sold," etc. 

In Ellison's " Handbook of the Cotton Trade," it is stated, at p. sg ; 
•* It is believed that, had it not been for the free-trade policy of Great Brit- 
ain, the manufactniing ^stem of America would at the present time have 
been much more extensive than it is ; but the spinners and mannfactarets 
of Lancashire can as yet successfully compete with those of Lowell, though 
for how long a time remains to be seen, for the latter are yearly gginiw g ex- 
perience and improving their machinery, so that before long th^ will he 
able to ampete with the old country, more especially should the executive 
[ne] abolirii the present protecdve system adopted with respect to the im. 
port of cotton nuuraliactutes.” This was written in X858, 
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coarse haiiy one. A process of careful sorting* by band 
must therefore be gone through before manufacture can 
begin. In«some branches of the industiy the qualities of 
the fibre, and those of the goodjs irhich are to be 
from it, call for more of manual labor, and admit in less 
degree of the use of machinery*, than is die case xrith die 
cottons; and it is a familiar fact, though one of which the 
true meaning has not often been grasped, that a need of 
resorting to direct manual labor in large proportion and a 
difficulty in sdbstituting machinery, constitute, under con- 
ditions of freedom, an obstacle to the profitable prosecu- 
tion of a branch of industi^’^ in the United States. But, 
on the other hand, certain qualities of wool are grown to 
advantage in the climate of this countij* and under its 
industrial conditions, especially strong merino wools of 
good though not fine grade, of comparatively short 
staple, adapted for the making of flannels, blankets, and 
substantial cloths. At the same time, machinery' can be 
applied to making these fabrics with less difficult than 
to the manufacture of some finer goods. 

Our information in regard to the history of the woollen 
manufacture is even more defective than that on iron and 
cottons. For the period between 1830 and 1840 we have 
no information f'haf- is worth any thing. In 1840 the in- 
dustry was confined to making satinets (a substantial, 
inexpensive doth, not of fine" quality), broaddoths, flan- 
nels, and blankets.* The tariff act of 1842 imposed on 

*See a quoted fiom Wade’s “Fibre and Fabric” in the Bmeu of 

Statistiis’ " Report on Wool and Manofactuxes of Wool,” 18S7, p. JviL 
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woollen goods a duty of 40 per cent., and on wool one of 
three cents a pound plus 30 per cent- on thp value. It is 
said that during the four years in which these rates were 
in force a stimulus was giving to the malcing of finer 
qualities of broadcloths, the development being aided 
by evasions of the ad valorem duty on wool.* The act, 
however, did not remain in force long enough to make it 
clear what would have been its permanent effect on the 
woollen manufacture. Whatever may have been the 
start made in these few years in making*finer woollens, 
this branch of the industry, as is generally admitted, well- 
nigh disappeared under the duties of 1846. The tariff 
of that year imposed a duty of 30 per cent, on woollen 
goods in general ; but flannels and worsteds were admitted 
at 25 per cent., and blankets at 20 per cent. On wool 
also the duty was 30 per cent. Under this arrangement 
of duties, — ^whether or not in consequence of it,-:-no 
development took place in those branches of the manu- 
facture which needed wool that was subject to the 30 per 
cent. duty. The finest grades of woollens were not made 
at all. But the manufacture of cloths of ordinary quality 
(so-called cassimeres and similar goods), and that of 
blankets and flannels, continued to show a regular growth. 
The census figures are not of much value as accurate 
statistics, but there seems to be no reason for doubting 
that they prove a steady advance in the woollen manufac- 

|Gxosvenor. "Does Protection Protect ?"p. 147; Introduction to the 
volume of the “ Census of x86o” on Manufactures, p. xxziUe 
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ture as a whole.* The growth was confined mostly to 
those branches which used domestic , wool ; but within 
these there ;}vas not only increase, but development. The 
methods of manufacture were improved, better machinery 
was introduced, and new kinds of goods were made.* It 
is a striking fact that the very high protective duties which 
were imposed during the civil war, and were increased 
after its close, have not brought the mafiufacture of 
woollen cloths to a position substantially different from 
that which had^been attained before i860. The descrip- 
tion of the industry which the spokesman of the Asso- 


ts figures on the woollen manafacture are ■ 


X840 

1850 

z86o 


Capital Value of Product. 
(In nullum dollan.) 

. IS.7 ao. 

. a6.z 43.5 

. 30.8 61.9 


Employed. 

ai, 34 a 


The figures for 1850 are exclusive of those relating to blankets , for i860 
are exclusive of those relating to worsteds. 

* “ Eighteen hundred and fiftjr saw the success of the Crompton loom at 
I.owell and Lawrence, on which were made a full line of Scotch plaids in all 
their beautifni colorings, as well as star twills, half-diamonds * * * Up to 
that time fancy cassimeres had been made laigely throngb the Blackstone 
Vall^ (in Rhode Island) on the Crompton and Tappet looms, as made by 
Wil liam Crompton. As early as 1846 the Jacquard was used at Woon- 
socket and Blackstone. From 1850 to i860 fancy cassimeres made a rapid 
advance, and the styles ran to extremes far more than they have ever since." 
Wade’s “ Fibre and Fabric,” as quoted above, p. xlviii. 

According to the official ” Statistical Information Relating to Certain 
Branches of Industry in Massachnsetts,”i855, atpp. 573-575* woollen goods 
were laadein 1855 in that State as follows : 


Broadcloth to the value of 

Chssimeres to the value of 

Satinets to the value of 

Flannels and blankets to the value of . . . 
Woollen yarns to the value of 


$ 838,000 

5.015*000 

2.709.000 

3.130.000 

386,000 
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ciatioti of Wool Manufacturers gave in 1884 is, in the 
main, applicable to its state in tSOo. “ The ti-ooUcii manu- 
facturcofthiscounlo' * * is almosUvhoHy absorhwlin 
production for the masses. Nine tenths of our cnrd-wooi 
fabrics arc made directly for the ready-made clothing 
establishments, by means of which most of the hiboring 
people and dll the boj*s*arc supplied with woollen g.ir- 
ments. The manufacture of flannels, blanket*., and ordi- 
naiy knit goods — pure necessaries of !ifc~oc<:upics mo'.l 
of the other mills engaged in working up c.ardcd wool."* 

Some outlj'ing branche*: of the woollen m.nnuf,icture, 
however, showed a striking advance during the period we 
are considering. The mo.st noteworthy of these i*. tljc 
carpet manufacture, wiiici* received a great Impetus from 
the application of ncwly-invenlcd machinerj'. The power- 
loom for weaving ingrain carpets was invented in i8.}i 
by Mr. E. ]). liigclow, and the more complir.itcd loom 
for wcfiving Brussels carpets was first perfected by the 
same inventive genius in 1S48.* The new nmehiner^' .it 

* Mr. John L. Hnjrn, in the *• nnitetin of the Astnciaiion ,.f \Viv,J Mann- 
racluiers.''vol. xiv., p. 116. Mr, Hayes also itatesllie s%i>ollm msnnfactiiir 
to be "capable of pnalocinf; coinino.|itiet of ibr hi(;hril litsiiiy,— rich eat- 
pets, fine upholsteries, anti superfine bros'UIntlis ; but )m tle'ctiplinn of 
other branches of the indnstr)’ is ulmilar to that i|iiolril in the test on lanl. 
wooi goods. "The dress n«w*Is fnanufactntril are fabrirates almost «rfo. 
rively for the million, the women of ihr rxcliisire and fashlonaMr claues 
supplying themselves mainly lhroof;lt French fm[*artatfons. TFir vast car- 
jwt manafactuK of riiiladclpliia, lai|;rr than in any city tif Kntopr, has its 
chief occupation in furaishinff c.sqn;ls for the more motlcsl linuset." 

*Seo the aheleh of Mr. l)i/;e)ow*s career up to 1654, In " lluni'a Sler- 
chants Majpizine," xxa., pp. rfiz-iyo. 
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once put the manufacture of carpets on a firm basis , and 
in Its most important branches, the manufacture of ingrain 
and Brussels carpets, it became independent of aid from 
protective duties A similar development took place in 
the manufacture of woollen hose The knitting-frame 
had been invented m England as early as the sixteenth 
century, but had been worked only by hand It was first 
adapted to machinery in the United States in 1831, and 
was first worked by machmery at Cohoes in New York m 
1832 Other inventions followed , and a prosperous in 
dustiy developed, which supplied the entire domestic 
market, and was independent of protective duties ' On 
the other hand, hardly more than a beginning was made 
before the civil war in the manufacture of worsted 
goods In 1 860 there were no more than three consider 
able factories engaged in making worsteds, and the im 
ports largely exceeded the domestic product * Some ex 

’See the account of the history of the manufacture of knit goods in the 
■* Census of i860,’' volume on Manufactures pp xx»x -xlv Compare the 
bnef idcetchhy John L. Hayes in his address on ' Protection a Boon to Con 
sumers ’ (Boston, 1867}, pp 9—11 Z^o attempt had been made before 
i860, in the United States or elsewhere, to make knit goods of cotton 

’ See the Introduction to the volume on Manufactures “ Census of 
i860,” pp xxxvi ^xxix 

From the figures of production in the * Census of i860,’ and from those 
of imports in the * Report on Commerce and Navigation ’ for flie fiscal year 
1859-60, we have the materials for a comparison of the domestie and the 
foreign supply of the most important kinds of woollen goods The figures 


WooUens generally (mcluding flannels, but not 
blankets, shawls, or yams) 

Carpets, .... 

Worsteds . ... 


PiDdnctum Imp<^ 

186s xBs»-fc. 

$43 300,000 $13.350000 

7.860.000 3 200 000 

3.700.000 13,300,000 
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planation of this state of things may be found in the com- 
paratively low duty of 25 per cent, on worsteds under the 
tariff of 1846. Something was due to the fatt that the 
worsted industry in England not only was long estab- 
lished, but was steadily improving its methods and ma- 
chinery. But the most important cause, doubtless, was 
the duty of 30 per cent, on the long-staple combing wool, 
which then was needed for making worsted goods, 'and 
which physical causes have prevented from b^ing grown 
to any large extent in the United States. 

The greatest difference between the woollen industry 
as it stands to-day and as it stood before i860 is in the 
large worsted manufacture of the present, which has 
grown up almost entirely since the wool and woollens act 
of i86y. The high duties undoubtedly have been a cause 
of this development, or at least were so in the beginning; 
but a further and important cause has been the great im- 
provement in combing machinery, which has rendered it 
possible to make so-called worsted goods from almost any 
grade of wool, and has largely done away with the dis- 
tinction between woollen and worsted goods. The result 
has been that the worsted makers, as well as the makers 
of woollens, have been able to use domestic wool ; and it 
IS in the production of goods made of such wool that the 
greatest growth of recent years has taken place. 

The tariff act of 1857 reduced the duty on woollens to 
24 per cent., but much more than made up for this by 
admitting wool practically free of duty. Wool costing 
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leas tlilkn twenty cents at the place of exportation was ad 
mitted free, ndiich amounted in effect to the 
of almost idl wool from duty. Moreover, d3restuffs and 
other materials were admitted free or at low fates. The 
free admission of wool from Canada, under the tedprodty 
treaty of 1854, had already been in force for three yean.* 
The remission of duties on these mater ials exjdains tire 
willingness with which the manufacturers in general ac- 
ceded to the rearrangement of rates in 1857. I" >860^ 
when the b^[mnings were made in redmposing hi^er 
protective duties, it was admitted that no demand for 
such a change came from manufacturers.* The only ex> 
ception was in the case of the iron-makers of Pemuyt 
vania, who did not share in the bene6ts of the free list, 

* Ln|e qaa nUt i M dF oombins arool were Imported fima Ouieda onder 
the ndprodt7 treaty, and were aaed in makfag wo n tede aad oopeta 
In X866. wliea the treaty waa tennfaiated, aad Idsh dntlei had been ha. 
poeed on word In genend, the mnnaiactaren pteaded hard for die eon- 
tinned free adminion of Canada wool, thon^ they were aedee In wcmiiig 
the genend Idgh dndes trf 1867 on eracd and wooUena. Bat diey iS& not 
succeed In getting the Canada woob hcee. See the ** Statement of Ihcte 
Kdative to Canada Wools end the Mannfectnreof Wonteds."medehydie 
Natfoaal Aseodatxon trf Wool Maanfaetoren, Baeton, x86fi. 

"Senator Hnnter, ndio had been moet active in Ini^hig about die pcs- 
of the act of X857, aaid, doling the ddiate on the Monlll hiU of i860 

** Have any of the manofactnreacCTne here to co mpl a in or to adcfornew 

dudes? If tlisyhave.IainnotawBreeflt.wididieexc(ptian.peihsp^af 
npedtion ortwo presimted eariyin dm sesdon by the Senator from Con- 

needent. liiltnotnotorionsdintifwewewtoleaveittodie meii nf ei|t B i OT 

New themselves, to the meanfactnren of hsxdwese, testOe 

fidnhai, etc., there would be n laige majority agslast any diai«e? ^ 
we not know dmt the woollea manofoctore dates its levivil frem die tiim 
of 1859, which altered the dadoimi wool 7 ” "Congreedonal ®«>bo ,***859 

•do, p. 3011. Cp. the note to p. zte, belew. 
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and who opposed the reduction of 1857. So far as the 
manufacture of woollen goods was concerned, the 
changes of 1857, as might have been expected, served 
to stimulate the industry; and it grew and prospered 
during the years immediately preceding the civil war. 
A remission of duty on materials obviously operates 
in the first instance mainly to the advantage of producers 
and middle-men, and brings benefit to consumers only 
by a more or less gradual process. The e3g>eriment of 
free wool, with a moderate duly on woollens, was not tried 
long enough to make certain what would be its final re- 
sults. It is not impossible that, as is often asserted by 
the opponents of duties on wool, the free admission ot 
that material would have led in time to a more varied 
development of the woollen manufacture. On the other 
hand, it may be, in the case of woollens as in that of cot- 
tons, that the conditions in the United States are less 
favorable for making the finer qualities than for making 
those cheaper qualities to which the application of ma- 
chinery is possible in greater degree, and for which, at the 
same time, the domestic wool is an excellent material. 
The test of experience under conditions of freedom could 
alone decide what are the real causes of the comparatively 
limited range of both of the great textile industries ; but 
it is not improbable that general causes like those just 
mentioned, rather than the hampering of the supply of 
wool, account for the condition of the woollen manufac- 
ture. However that may be, it seems certain that the 
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practical remission of duty in 1857, whether or no it would 
in the long ran have caused a wide development of the 
woollen maChufacture, gave it for the time being a distinct 
stimulus; it seems to have had but little, if any, effect on 
the prices of domestic wool ’ ; and it must have tended at 
the least to cheapen for the consumer goods maH^ . jn 
whole or in part of foreign wool. 

It would be possible to extend this inquiry farther,* but 
enough has been said for the present purpose. In the 
main, the changes in duties have had much less effect on 
the protected industries than is generally supposed. 
Their growth has been steady and continuous, and seems 
to have been little stimulated by the high duties of 1842, 
and little checked by the more moderate duties of 1846 
and 1857. Probably the duties of the last-mentioned 
years, while on their face protective duties, did not have 
in any important degree the effect of stimulating indus- 

' The price per pound of medium wiml, averaged from quarterly quota- 
tions, was ; 


In 1852 

. 38* 

In 1856 

• • ‘*1 

" 1853 

S3 

*257 

■ • ^ 

“ 1854 

42i 

“ 1858 

36 

" 18SS 

38 

" 1859 

" i860 

: : 47 i 


The prices of other grades moved similarly. The panic of 1857 caused a 
fall in 1858, but in the following year the old level was recovered. ^ Tht 
figures ate based on fhe tables of wool prices in the Bureau of Statistics' 
*‘ Report on Wool and Manufactures of Wool," 1887, p. 109. The move- 
ment of wool prices abroad during these years seems to have been about 
the same. 

» In the Introduction to the volume on Mannfactnite of the "Census of 
i860," to which reference has been made before, there is a useful sketch of 
the history of various branches of manufacture up to that date. 
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tries that could not have maintained themselves ‘under 
freedom of trade. Thqr did not operate !is strictly pro- 
tective duties, and did not bring that extra tax on con- 
sumers which is the peculiar effect of protective duties. 
The only industry which presents a marked exception to 
these general conditions is the manufacture of the cruder 
forms of iron. In that industry, the conditions of pro- 
duction in the eastern part of the^ United States were 
such that the protective duties of 1842 caused a return 
to old processes, and an enhanced price to the coun. 
try without a corresponding gain to producers. Even 
under the rates of 1846 and after the use of anthracite 
coal, the same effect can be seen, though in less degree. 

We often hear it said that any considerable reduction 
from the scale of duties in the present tariff, whose char- 
acter and history will be considered in the following pages, 
would bring about the disappearance of manufacturing 
industries, or at least a disastrous check to their develop- 
ment. But the experience of the period before i860 shows 
that predictions of this sort have little warrant. At 
present, as before i860, the g^at textile manufactures 
are not dependent to any great extent on protective 
duties of the kind now imposed. The direction of their 
growth has been somewhat affected by these duties, yet 
in a less degree than might have been expected. It is 
striking that both under the system of high protection 
which has been maintained since the civil war, and under 
the more moderate system that preceded it, the cotton 
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and woollen industries have been kept in the matn 
those goods of common use and laige consumption to 
which the conditions of the United States might be ex- 
pected to lead them. Veiy heavy duties have indeed 
stimulated the manufacture of more expensive goods, 
and the gradual change in the general economic situation 
must in any case have had some effect in yaking the 
textile industries more diversified. The iron manufac- 
ture has adyanced by leaps and bounds, chiefly through 
the development of great natural resources in the heart 
of the country — ^hardly touched during the period here 
under discussion. But even during this period it hdd its 
own. Manufactures in general grew and flourished. The 
extent to which mechanical branches of prt^duction have 
been brought into existence by the protective system has 
been greatly exaggerated by its advocates ; and even the 
character and direction of thdr development have been 
influenced less than, on grounds of general reasoning, 
might have been expected. 



PART II. 

TARIFF LEGISLATION, i 86 i-j 90S». 


CHAPTER I. 

THE WAR TARIFF. 

The Civil War revolutionized the Unandal methods of 
the United States. A new monetary system was created, 
and tax resources before undreamed of were resorted to, 
at first timorously, in the end with a rigor that hardly 
knew bounds. The tariff, which had long been the sole 
source of federal income, was supplemented by a series 
of extraordinary internal taxes, and was itself called on 
to yield more revenue and still more. The high duties, 
which the war thus caused to be imposed, at first regarded 
as temporary, were retained, increased, and systematized, 
so developing gradually into a system of extreme protec> 
tion. For many years the tariff was spoken of, and ac* 
curately, as " the war tariff,” — a name which faded out 
of use as the community became accustomed to the new 
regime, and forgot the various half-hearted and unsuc- 
cessful endeavors which were made from time to time 
toward reduction and reform. 

*55 
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Before the -war -we had a taiifF of duties whidi, though 
The tariff arranged completely or consistently on the 
before the p^ndples of free trade, was yet veiy moderate 
in comparison with the existing system. For 
about fifteen years before the Rebellion b^n, duties 
on imports were fixed by the acts of 1846 and 1857, 
The act of 1846 had been passed by the Pemocratic 
party with the avowed intention of putting into oper- 
ation, as f^ as -was possible, the principles of free 
trade. This intention, it is true, was by no means car- 
ried out consistent!}'. Purely revenue artides, lilm tea 
and coffee, were admitted free of duty ; and on the other 
hand, articles like iron and manufactures of iron, paper, 
glass, wool, and woollen goods, — In fact most of the im- 
portant artides with which the protective controversy has 
been concerned, — ^were charged with a du^ of thirty per 
cent.' Other articles again, like steel, copper, lead, were 
admitted at a lower duty than this, not for any reasons of 
revenue, but because they were not then produced to any 
extent within the country, and because protection for 
them in consequence was not asked. Protection was hy 
no means absent from the act of 1846; and the rate of 
thirty per cent., which it imposed on the leading artides, 
gave no small degree of protection. Nevertheless, the tariff 
of 1846 was, in comparison with later tariffs, a moderate 
measure; and a return to its rates would have been 
considered a great step of reform by those who were op- 


^Cf. 114, above. 
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posed to protective duties* The act of 1857 toolc away 
still more from the restrictive character of Qur tariff legis- 
lation. Congress, it mav be remarked, acted 1857 with 
reasonable soberness and impartiality, and without being 
influenced by political considerations. The maximum 
protective duty was reduced to twenty-four per cent.; 
many raw materials were admitted free ; and the level of 
duties on the whole line of manufactured articles was 
brought down to the lowest point which has bjsen reached 
in this country since 1815. It is not likefy we shall see, 
for a great many years to come, a nearer approach to the 
free-trade ideal. 

The country accepted the tariff acts of 1846 and 1857, 
and was satisfied with them. Except in the years imme- 
diately following the passage of the former act, when 
there was some attempt to induce a return to a more 
rigid protective system, agitation on the tariff ceased 
almost entirely. There is no doubt that the period from 
1846 to i860 was a time of great material prosperity, in- 
terrupted, but not checked, by the crisis of 1857. It 
would be going too far to assert that this general pros- 
perity ivas due chiefly to the liberal character of the tariff. 
Other causes exercised a great and perhaps a predominant 
influence. But the moderate tariff presumably was one 
of the elements that contributed to the general welfare. 
It may be well to add that prosperity was not confined to 
any part of the country, or to any branches of industry. 
Manufactures in general continued to flourish ; and the 
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reduction of duties which was made in 1857 had the con. 
sent and approbation of the main body of the manufac- 
turing clas£ 

The crisis of 1857 had caused a falling off in the teve- 
nue from duties. This was made the occasion for a reac- 
tion from the liberal policy of 1846 and 1857. In ’igSi 
the Morrill tariff act began a change toward ajiigher range 
of duties and a stronger application of protection. The 
Morrill act,is often spoken of as if it were the basis of the 
present protective system But this is by no means the 
The Momll *^he tariff act of 1861 was passed by the 

tariff act House of Representatives in the session of 
of 1861. i85g_do, the session preceding the election of 
President Lincoln. It was passed, undoubtedly, with 
the intention of attracting to the Republican party, 
at the approaching Presidential election, votes in Fenn- 
^Ivania and other States that had protectionist lean- 
ings. In the Senate the tariff bill was not taken 
up in the same session in which it was passed in the 
House. Its consideration was postponed, and it was not 
until the next session — that of 1860-61 — ^that it received 
the assent of the Senate and became law. It is clear that 
the Morrill tariff was carried in the House before any 
serious expectation of war was entertained ; and it was 
accepted by the Senate in the session of i86i without 
material change. It therefore forms no part of the finan- 
cial legislation of the war, which gave rise in time to a 
series of measures that entirely superseded the Morrill 
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tariff. Indeed, Mr. Morrill and the other supporters of 
the act of i86i declared that their intention was simply 
to restore the rates of 1846. The import^t change 
which they proposed to make from the provisions of the 
tariff of 1846 was to substitute specific for ad-vaJorem 
duties. Such a change from adAMlorcin to specific 
duties is in itself by no means objectionable ; but it has 
usually been ^ade a pretext on the part of protectionists 
for a considerable increase in the actual duties paid. 
When protectionists make a change of 44 iis*kind, th^ 
almost invariably make the specific duties higher than the 
adjuahrein duties for which they are supposed to be an 
equivalent, — a. circumstance which has given rise to the 
common notion, of course unfounded, that there is some 
essential connection between free trade and ad-valorem 
duties on the one hand, and between protection and 
specific duties on the other hand. The Morrill tariff 
formed no exception to the usual course of things in this 
respect. The specific duties which it established were in 
many cases considerably above the ad-vedvrem duties of 
1846. The most important direct changes made by the 
act of 1861 were in the increased duties on iron and on 
wool, by which it was hoped to attach to the Republican 
party Pennsylvania and some of the Western States. 
Most of the manufacturing States at this time still stood 
aloof from the movement toward higher rates.’ 

'Mr. Rice, of Mnssacbusetts. said in i860 ; •• The manufacturer asks no 
Bddiuouol pratecbon. He has learned, among other things, that the gieat* 
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Harflly had the Morrill tariff act been passed when 
Fort Sumter jvas fired on. The Civil War b^. The 
need of additional revenue for canyingon the great stnig. 
gle was immediately felt ; and as early as the extra session 
of the summer of i86i, additional customs duties were 
imposed. In the next regular session, in December, i86i, 
a still further increase of duties was made. Trom that 
time till 1865 no session, indeed, hardly a month of any 
session, passed in which some increase of duties on im- 
ports was not *hiade. During the four years of the war 
eveiy resource was strained for carrying on the great 
struggle. Probably no country has seen, in so short a 
time, so extraordinary a mass of financial legislation. A 
huge national debt was accumulated; the mischievous 
expedient of an inconvertible paper currency was resorted 
to ; a national banking system unexpectedly arose from 
the confusion ; an enormous system of internal taxation 
was created ; the duties on imports were vastly increased 
and extended. We are concerned here only with the 
cliange in the tariff ; yet it must be borne in mind that 

est evil, next to a ruinoos competition from foreign sonroes, is an excessive 
protection, whidi stimulates alike ruinous and iirespraisble competition at 
home,'* — Congress. GUbe, 1859-60, p. 1867. Mr. Sherman said; “When 
Mr. Stanton says the manufacturers are ut]^ng and presdng tlus WB, he 
says what he must certainly know is not correct. The manufaclaieis have 
asked over and over again to be let alone. The tariff of 1857 is the mann- 
facturets’ hill ; hut the present hill is more heneficial to the agricaltntal in- 
terest than the tariff of 1857." — liid.^ p. 2053. Cf. Hunter’s Speech, 
Hid., p. 3010. In later j-ears Mr. Morrill himself said that the tanff of 
x86i “ was not asked for, and but cdldly welcomed, hy mannfactnrers, who 
always and justly fear iistability."— CS»«.ffr. Ghie, 1869-70, p. 3*95- 
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changes were only a part of the great financial meas- 
ures which the war called out. Indeed, it i.^ impossible to 
understand the meaning of the changes which were made 
in the tariff without a knowledge of the other legislation 
that accompanied it, and more especially of the extended 
S3rst?m of internal taxation which was adopted at the 
same time.’ To go through the various acts for levying 
internal taxes and imposing duties on imports is not neces- 
sary in order to make clear the character and bearing of 
the legidation of the war. It will be end^gh'to describe 
those that are typical and important. The great acts of 
1862 and 1864 are typical of the whole course of the war 
measures; and the latter is of particular importance, 
because it became the foundation of the existing tariff 
system. 

It was not until 1862 that the country began to appre- 
ciate how great must be the efforts necessary to suppress 
the Rebellion, and that Congress set to work in earnest to 
provide the means for that purpose. Even in 1862 Con- 
gress relied more on selling bonds and on issuing paper- 
money than on immediate taxation. But Tax and 
two vigorous measures were resorted to for tarifif acts of 
taxing the people immediately and directly. 

The first of these was the internal revenue act of 
July I, 1862. This established a comprehensive system 
of excise taxation. Specific taxes were imposed on 
the production of iron and steel, coal-oil, paper, leather, 
and other articles. A general ad-valoretn tax was 
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imposfed on other manufactures. In addition, licenses 
were require^ in many caUings. A general income tax 
was imposod. Railroad companies, steamboats, express 
companies were made to pay taxes on their gross receipts. 
Those who have grown to manhood since the great stnig. 
gle closed find it difScult to imagine the existence and to 
appreciate the burden of this heavy and vexatious ma.;; 
of taxation; for it was entirely swept away within a few 
years after the end of the war. 

The second '^eat measure of taxation to which Con- 
gress turned at this time was the tariff act of July 14, 
1S62. The object of this act, as was stated by Messrs. 
Morrill and Stevens, who hmi charge of its passage in the 
House, was primarily to increase duties only to such an 
extent as might be necessary in order to offset the inter- 
nal taxes of the act of July ist.’ But although this was the 
chief object of the act, protective intentions were enter- 
tained by those who framed it, and were carried out. 
Both Messrs. Morrill and Stevens were avowed proteo 
tiohists, and did not conceal that they meant in many 
cases to help the home producer. The increase of duties 
on articles which were made in this country was therefore, 

* Mr. Moxiill said. In his speedi introdndng the taiiff bill : " It vill be 
indiqtensable for us to revise the tariff on foreign imports, so far as it may 
be seriously disturbed by any Internal duties, and to make proper repara- 
tion. • • * If we bleed manofactureis, we must see to it that the pipper 
tonic is admmfstexed at the same time.” — Chpgr. GMe, x86t-6g, p. J 19 B 1 . 
Similarly Mr. Stevens smd : •' We intended to impose an additi^ duty 
on imports equal to the tax whidi had been pnt on the domestic articles. ^ It 
was done by way of compensaUon to domestic manufacturers against forrign 
importers.”— p. *979- 
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in all at least sufficient to afford the domestic pro- 

ducers compensation for the mtemal taxes v'hich they had 
to pay In many cases it was more than sufficient for this 
purpose, and brought about a distinct increase of protec 
tion Had not the intern^ revenue act been passed, 
affording a good reason for some increase of duties, had 
not the higher taxation of purely revenue articles, like 
tea and coffee, been a justifiable and necessary expedient 
for increasing the government income , had not the 
increase even of protective duties been quite defensible as 
a temporary means for the same end , had not the general 
feeling been in favor of vigorous measures for raising the 
revenue , — had these conditions not existed, it would have 
been very difficult to carry through Congress a measure 
like the tariff of 1862 But, as matters stood, the tariff 
was easily passed Under cover of the need of revenue 
and of the intention to prevent domestic producers from 
being unfairly handicapped by the internal taxes, a clear 
increase of protection was in many cases brought about 
The war went on , still more revenue was needed 
Gradually Congress became convinced of the necessity of 
resorting to still heavier taxation, and of the willingness 
of the country to pay all that was necessaiy to main tain 
the Union Passing over less important acts, we have to 
consider the great measure that was the climax of the 
financial legislation of the war The three revenue acts 
of June 30, 1864, practically form one measure, and thaf 
probably the greatest measure of taxation which the 
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world has seen The first of the acts provided for an 
enormous extension of the internal tax system the 
second for^ corresponding increase of the duties on im 
ports , the third authorized a loan of ^nn,nnn^noo 
The internal revenue act was arranged, as Mr Davia 
Internal ^ Wells has said, on the pnnciple of the 
revenue act Irishman at Donnybrook fair, "Whenever you 
see a head, hit it , whenever you see a com 
modity, tM It” Every thing was taxed, and ta-vH 
heavily Every ton of pig-iron produced was charged two 
dollars, eveiy ton of railroad iron three dollars, sugar 
paid two cents a pound , salt, six cents a hundred weight 
The general tax on all manufactures produced was five 
per cent £ut this tax was repeated on almost every 
article in different stages of production K.aw cotton, for 
instance, -was taxed tu o cents a pound , as cloth, it again 
paid five per cent Mr Wells estimated that the govern 
ment in fact collected between eight and fifteen per cent 
on every finished product Taxes on the gross receipts of 
railroad, steamboat, telegraph, express, and insurance 
companies were levied, or u ere increased where already in 
existence The license-tax system was extended to 
almost every conceivable branch of trade The income 
tax was raised to five per cent on moderate incomes, and 
to ten per cent on incomes of more than $lo,ooo 
Tanff act of The tariff act of 1864, passed at the same time 
1864 wth the internal revenue act, also brought about 

a great increase m the rates of ♦■axation Like the tanfl act 
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of 1862, that of 1864 was introduced, e:q>lamed, amended 
and passed under the management of Mr Momll who 
was Chairm an of the Committee on Ways and Means That 
gentleman again stated, as he had done in 1862, that the 
passage of the tariff act was rendered necessary in order 
to put domestic producers in the same situation, so far as 
foreign competition was concerned, as if the internal taxes 
had not been raised This was one great object of the 
new tariff , and it may have been a good reaspn for bnng 
mg forward some measure of the kind But it explains 
onl> m part the measure which in fact was proposed and 
passed In 1864 the men who were in diarge of the 
national finances were as prompt m taxing heavily as 
in 1861 thQi had been slow m taxing at all Under 
the pressure of almost unbmited financial need, and 
with the conviction that a supreme effort was called 
for, they were willing to tax every possible article at 
the highest rate that any one had the courage to 
suggest They earned this method out to its fullest 
extent m the tariff act of 1864, as well as in the tax act of 
that year At the same time these statesmen were pro 
tectionists, and did not attempt to conceal their protec 
tionist leanings What between their w ill i n gness to make 
every tax and duty as high as possible for the sake of 
raising revenue, and their belief that high import duties 
were beneficial to the country, the protectionists had an 
opportunity such as the country has never before given 
them It would be unfair to say that Mr Morrdl, Mr 
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Stevens, and the other gentlemen who shaped the revenue 
laws, consciously used the urgent need of mon^ for the 
war as a means of carrying out their protectionist theories, 
or of promoting, through high duties, private ends for 
themselves or others. But it is certain that their method 
of treating the revenue problems resulted in a most nnest 
pected and extravagant application of pr9tection, and 
moreover, made possible a subservience of the public needs 
to the prirmte g?ins of individuals such as unfortunately 
made its appearance in many other branches of the war 
administration. There was neither time nor disposition 
to inquire critically into the meaning and effect of any 
proposed scheme of rates. The easiest and quickest 
plan was to impose the duties which the domestic 
producers suggested as necessary for their protection. 
Not only during the war, but for several years after it, all 
feeling of opposition to high import duties almost entirely 
disappeared. The habit of putting on as high rates as 
any one asked had become so strong that it could hardly 
be shaken off ; and even after the war, almost any increase 
of duties demanded by domestic producers was readily 
made. The war had in many ways a bracing and enno- 
bling influence on our national life; but its immediate 
effect on business affairs, and on all legislation affecting 
moneyed interests, was demoralizing. The line between 
public duty and private interests was often lost sight of 
by legislators. Great fortunes were made by changes in 
legislation urged and brought about by those who were 
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benefited by them , and the country has seen with sorrow 
the honor and honesty of public men did not remain 
undefiled The tariff, like other legislation on matters of 
finance, was affected by these causes Schemes for money 
fwalring were incorporated in it, and were hardly ques 
tioupd by Congress When more enlightened and 
unselfish wews began to make their way, and protests 
were made Against the abuses and excessive duties of the 
war penod, these had obtained, as we idi^l see, too strong 
a hold to be easily shaken off 
Such were the conditions under which the tariff act of 
1864 was passed As in 1862, three causes were at work 
m the first place, the urgent need of revenue for the war, 
m the next, the wish to offset the internal taxes imposed 
on domestic producers, and finally, the protectionist 
leanings of those who managed our financial legislation 
These causes made possible a tanff act which in ordinary 
times would have been summarily rejected It raised 
duties greatly and indiscnmmately, — so mudi so, that the 
average rate on dutiable commodities, which had been 
372 per cent under the act of 1862, became 4706 per 
cent under that of 1864 It was in many ways crude 
and ill considered , it established protective duties more 
extreme than had been ventured on in any previous tanff 
act in our country s history, it contained flagrant abuses, 
m the shape of duties whose chief effect was to bnng 
monqr into the pockets of pnvate individuals 
Nothing more clearly illustrates the character of this 
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piece of legiaation, and the circlimstances which made its 
enactment a possibility, than the public history of its 
passage through Congress. The bill was introduced into 
the House on June 2d by Mr. Morrill. General debate 
on it was stopped after one day. The House then pro 
ceeded to the consideration of amendments. Almost 
without exception amendments offered by lAr. Momll 
were adopted, and all others were rejected. After two 
days had been^ven in this way to the amendments, the 
House, on June 4th, passed the bill. In the Senate much 
the same course was followed. The consideration of the 
bill began on June l6th ; it was passed on the following 
day. That is to say, five days in all were given by the 
two houses to this act, which was in its effects one of the 
most important financial measures ever passed in the 
United States. The bill was accepted as it came from 
the Committee on Ways and Means, and was passed practi- 
cally without debate or examination. 

This haste was the natural result of the critical stage of 
affairs and the urgent need of revenue. As in other parts 
of the legislation of the war period, the recommendations 
of the Administration and of the party leaders were acted 
on promptly and with the minimum of debate. Ob- 
viously, it was not intended or expected that measures 
so enacted should become the foundation of a permanent 
economic policy. Yet in several directions this proved 
to be the result, and in none more strikingly than in the 
final outcome of the tariff changes. The legal-tender 
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paper, resorted to as a war measure more distinctly than 
any other, was retained, it is true, but at least specie 
payments were resumed, -even though after .an interval 
unexpectedly long, and the greatest evils of inconvertible 
money were done away with The national banking 
systpm, from the first more clearly designed to be a 
permanent" institution, was also retained, though with 
changes and vicissitudes not dreamed of at the time of 
Its foundation The national debt was reduced at a rate 
unexampled in histoiy Most of the intS)iiar taxes were 
repealed as fast as possible, leaving only those on spirits 
and tobacco as permanent parts of the federal fiscal 
system The tariff was changed least of all Some 
significant modifications in the revenue duties were in- 
deed made, as will be pointed out in the following chap 
ters But on almost all the articles with which the 
protective controversy is concerned the rates of the act 
of 1864 were retained, virtually without change, for 
twenty years or more, and when changes were finally 
made, they were undertaken as if these rates were not in 
any sense exceptional, but were the normal results of an 
established policy 

The identical duties fixed in 1864 were left in force for 
a long senes of years * When a general revision came to 

• It should be stated that the act of 1864 was not in form a general act, 
repealing aU previous statutes It left in force for instance all provisions 
of the Momll tanll of 1861 and of the act of 1862 not speaficallj 
bj Its proiisions But it changed so generally the range of import dubes 
snd especially the protectiie duties that it had practically the effect of a 
sen general tariff act * 
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be made, in 1883, they had'*ceased to be thought of as 
the results of war legislation! The public, and especially 
the protect^ industries, had come to think of them as 
parts of a permanent policy. Thus habituated to high 
duties, it was not a difficult step for Congress, under the 
stress of political contention, to proceed to duties still 
higher. Hence the war tariff, though from tiifie to time 
patched, amended, revised, not only remained in force in 
its'important provisions for nearly twenty years, but be- 
came in tilde the basis for an even more stringent appli- 
cation of protection. The steps by which this unexpected 
transformation in the customs policy of the United States 
was brought about will be followed in the ensuing chap- 
ters. 
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THE FAILUfeE TO REDUCE THE TARIFF AFTER THE WAR. 

When the war closed, the revenue ac&iMrhich had been 
hastily passed during its course constituted a chaotic mass. 
Congress and the Secretaiy of the Treasury immediately 
set to work to bring some order into this chaos, by fund- 
ing and consolidating the debt, by contracting the- paper 
currency, and by reforming and reducing the internal 
taxes.* The years between 1865 and 1870 are full of dis- 
cussions and enactments on taxation and finance. On 
some parts of the financial ^stem, in regard to which 
there was little disagreement, action was prompt and 
salutary. The complicated mass of internal taxes was 
felt to be an evil by all. It bore heavily and vexatiously 
on the people; and Congress proceeded to sweep it 
away with ail possible speed. As soon as the immense 
floating debt had been funded, and the extent of the 

* Those vrho yrish to get some knowledge of the confused chancter of the 
financial legidadon called out by the war, are referred to Mr. David A, 
Wells’s excellent essay on •' The Recent Fmanidal Experiences of the 
United States " (1872). Those who wish to study more in detail the coarse 
of events after the war should read Mr. Wells’s rqioits os Commissioner of 
the P^venae, of 1867, 186B, 1869, and 1870. 

vn 
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annual needs of the government became somewhat dear, 
Congress set to work at repealing and modifying the wwisg 
laws.^ It i 5 not necessary to enumerate the various steps 
'Abolition which' -the., intemi-tax system wks mrfdt- 
of the ;fied. Year aft^ year acts for reducing and 
™8^i8^ abolishing internal taxes were passed. By 1872 
all those which had any connectipn with the 
subject of our investigation — ^the protective., duties— 
had disappear^.’ The taxes on spirits and beer, 
those on banks, and a few comparatively unimportant 
taxes on matches, patent medicines, and other articles 
were retained. But all those taxes which bore headly on 
the productive resources of the country — ^those taxes 
in compensation for which higher duties had been im- 
posed in 1862 and 1864 — ^were entirely abolished. 

Step by step with this removal of the internal taxes, a 
reduction of import duties should have taken place; at 
the least, a reduction which would have taken off those 
additional duties that had been put on in order to offset 
the internal taxes. This, however. Congress hesitated to 
undertake. We have seen in the preceding chapter that 
the opportunity given by the war ^stem of taxation was 
seized by the protectionists in order to cany out their 
wishes. It would not be easy to say whether at the time 
the public men who carried out 'this legislation meant the 
new syatem of import duties to be permanent. Certainly 
the war methods of finance as a wliole were not meant to 

* Tlie most important acts for mducing the internal taxes were those of Jnlj 
II, 1866 ; March a, 1S67 ; Mandx 31. 1868 ; July 14, 1870 ; June 6, 1872 
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remain in force for an unlimited time. Some parte of the 
tariff were beyond doubt intended to be inerely tem- 
poraiy ; and the reasonable expectation was that the pro- 
tective duties would 'sobn'er of later be overhauled and 
reduced. Had the question -bfeen directly put to almost 
any.public man, whether the tariff system of the war was 
to be conlanued, the answer would certainly have been in 
the negative, — that in due time the import duties were to 
be lowered.’ During the years of confusion immediately 
after the war little was attempted ; but ^n A disposition 
to affect.some reform in the incongruous mass of duties 
began to be shown. Each year schemes for reduction and 
reform were brought forward. Commissions were ap- 
pointed, bills were elaborated and considered; but the 
reform was put off from year to year. The pressure from 
the interested domestic producers was strong; the power 
of the lobby was great ; the overshadowing problem of 
reconstruction absorbed the energies of Congress. Gradu- 

‘As late as 1870, Mr. Motrill said; ** For revenue puiposes, and not 
solely for protection, fifty per cent, in many instances has been added to the 
tariff [during the war] to enable our home trade to bear the new but indis- 
pensable burdens of internal taxation. Already we have relinquished most 
ofsuchtaxes. So hit, then, as protection is concerned * * • wemight 
«fcly remit a percentage of the tariff on a considerable share of our foreign 
importations. * • * It is a mistake of tke ftiends of a sound tariff to 
insist on tie extreme rates imposed during the war, if less will raise the 
necessa^ rer'enue. * * * 'IVhatever percentage of duties was imposed 
tm foreign goods to cover internal taxation on home manufactures, dould 
not now be claimed as the lawful prise of protection, when snch taxes have 
been repealed. There is no longer an equivalent.”— GMte, 1869- 
70, p. 3295. These passages 'ocenr at the end of a laag speedi in favor of 
the pnnciple of protection. 
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ally, as the organizatioh of industry in the country 
adapted itself more closely to the tariff as it was, the feel- 
ing that no »af orm was needed obtained a strong hold. Many 
industries had grown up, or had been greatly extended, 
under the influence of the war legislation. As thg t legjj. 
latlon continued unchanged, still more capital wasjem- 
barked in establishments whose existence orpro^erity was 
in some degree dependent on its maintenance. All who 
were connected with establishments of this kind ass^ed 
that they woulo be ruined by any change. The business 
world in general tends to be favorable to the maintenance 
of things as they are. The country at large, and especially 
those parts of it in which the protected industries were 
concentrated, began to look on the existing state of 
things as permanent. The extreme protective i^stem, 
which had been at the first a temporary expedient for 
aiding in the struggle for the Union, adopted hastily and 
without any thought of deliberation, gradually became 
accepted as a permanent institution. From this it was a 
short step, in order to explain and justify the existmg 
state of things, to set up high protection as a theory and 
a dogma. The restraint of trade with foreign countries, 
by means^ of import duties of forty, fifty, sixty, even a 
hundred per cent., came to be advocated as a good thing 
in itself by many who, under normal circumstances, would 
have thought, such a policy preposterous. Ideas of this 
kind were no longer the exploded errors of a small school 
of economists ; they became th*e foundation of the policy 
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of a great people. Theh the mass of restrictive legislation 
which had been hurriedly piled up during the war, was 
strengthened and completed, and made into»a firm and 
consistent edifice. On purely revenue articles, such as 
are not produced at all in the country, the duties were al- 
most entirely abolished. A few raw materials, it is true, 
were admifled at low rates, or entirely free of duty. But 
these were exceptions, made apparently by accident. As 
a rule, the duties on articles produced in^he country, that 
is, the protective duties, were retained at the Wr figures, 
or raised above them. The result was that the tariff 
gradually became exclusively and distinctly a protective 
measure ; it included almost all the protective duties put 
on during the war, added many more to them, and no 
longer contained the purely revenue duties of the war. 

We turn now to a somewhat more detailed account of 
the process by which the reform of the tariff was pre. 
vented. To give a complete account of the various tariff 
acts which were passed, or of the tariff bills which were 
pressed without success, is needless. Every session of 
Congress had its array of tariff acts and tariff bills ; and 
we may content ourselves with an account of those which 
are typical of the general course of events. Of the at- 
tempts at reform which were made in the years imme- 
diately after the war, the fate of the tariff unsaccessful 
bills of 1867 is characteristic. Two proposals tariff biU 
were then before Congress: one a bill passed ^ 
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prepafe^ by Mr. David A. Wells, then Speciil Com. 
missioner of the Revenue, and heartily approved by 
Secretaiy McCulloch. The great rise in prices and in 
money wages in these years, and the industrial embar- 
rassment which followed the war, had caused a demand 
for still higher import duties; the House bill had been 
framed to answer this demand, and proposed a general 
increase. Mr. Wells recommended a different policy 
He had not tl^ become convinced of the troth of the 
principles bf free trade ; but he had clearly seen that the 
indiscriminate protection which the war tariff gave, and 
which the House bill proposed to augment, could not be 
beneficial. His bill reduced duties on raw materiabs, sudi 
as scrap-iron, coal, lumber, hemp, and flax ; and it either 
maintained without change or slightly lo%vered the duties 
on most manufactured articles. A careful reanangement 
was at the same time made in the rates on spices, chemi- 
cals, dyes, and dye-woods, — articles of which a careful 
and detailed examination is necessary for the determina- 
tion of duties, and in regard to which the tariff contained 
then, as it does now, much that %vas arbitrary and inde- 
fensible. Mr. Wells’s bill, making these reforms, gained 
the day over the less liberal House bill. It was passed by 
the Senate, as an amendment to the House bill, by a large 
majority (27 to 10). In the House there \vas also a ma- 
jority in its^favor ; but unfortunately a two-thirds majori- 
ty was necessary in order to suspend the ^ules and bring 
it before the House. The vote was 106 64 in favor of 
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the bill'; the two-thirds majority was not obtained, and 
it failed to become law. The result was not only that no 
general tariff bill was passed at this session, but the course 
of tariff reform for the future received a regrettable check. 
Had Mr. Wells's proposals been enacted, it is not unlikely 
that, the events of the next few years would have been 
very different from what in fact they were. It would be 
too much to’‘say that these proposals fooked forward to 
still further steps in the way of moderating the protective 
system, or that their favorable reception ^ovfed any dis- 
tinct tendency against protection. There was at that 
. time no free-trade feeling at all, and Mr. Wells’s bill was 
simply a reform measure from the protectionist point of 
. view. But the vote on it is nevertheless significant of the 
, fact that the extreme and uncompromising protective 
spirit was not then all-powerful. The bill, it is true, had 
been modified in a protectionist direction in various ways 
before it came to be voted on ; but the essential reductions 
and reforms were still contained in it and the votes ^ow 
that the protectionist feeling was far from being solidified 
at that time to the extent that it came to be a few years 
later. Had the bill of 1867 been passed, the character of 
recent tariff legislation might have been very different. 
A beginning would have been made in looking at the 
tariff from a sober point of vimv, and in reducing duties 
that were clearly pernicious. The growing habit of look- 
ing on the war rates as a permanent ^stem might have 
been checked, and the attempts at tariff reform in subse- 
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quent years would probably have found stronger support 
. and met with less successful opposition. From this time 
till the tarig act of 1883 was passed, there was no general 
tariff bill which had so good a chance of being passed. 
The failure of the attempt of 1867 encouraged theprotec- 
tionists in fighting for the retention of the war duties 
wherever they could not secure an increase over ’and 
above them ; and in this contest they wefe, with few 
exceptions, successful.’ 

Of the le|,-islzcion that was in fact carried out, the act of 
Act of 1870. 1870 is a fair example. It was passed in compli- 
ance with the demand for a reduction of taxes and for tar- 
iff reform, which was at that time especially strong in the 
West, and was there made alike by Republicans and Dem- 
o^ts.* The declared intention of those who framed it and 

’ Mr. Wells’s bill aad the rates proposed in the House bill may be found 
in his report for 2866-67, pp. 235-290. The prindple of " enlightened 
protection ” on whidi he proceeded is stated on p. 34. At this time Mr. 
Wells iras still a protectionist ; it -was not until he prepared bis report for 
186S-69 that he shoaed himself folly convinced of the ansoundness of the 
theory of protection. His able investigations and the matter-of-fact tone of 
all of his reports gave much weight to his diange of opinion, and caused it 
to strengthen greatly the public feeling in favor of tariff reform. 

* Premdent Garfield (ffien Representative) said in 1870: " After studying 
the whole subject as carefully as I am able, I am firmly of the opinion that 
the wisest thing that the protectionists in this House can do is to unite on a 
moderate reduction of duties on imported artides. • ♦ * If I do not 
misunderstand the signs of the times, unless we do this ourselves, prudently 
and wisdy, we shall before long be compelled to submit t,o a violent reduc- 
tion, made rudely and without discrimination, which will shock, if not 
shatter, all our protected .industries.” — Young’s R^ort, p. clwrii . It is 
worthy of remark that Mr. Garfield bad also supported earnestly the unsuc- 
cessful bill of 1867. He had appealed.to his party to vote so as to make up 
the two-thirds majority necessary for its corlsideration, telling them that later 
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Ind charge of it in Congress uas to reduce taxation But 
the reductions made by it were, almost without exception, 
on purely revenue articles The duties on tea, coffee, wines 
sugar, molasses, and spices were lowered Other articles 
of the same kind were put on the free list The only 
notc^orth)i reduction in the protective parts of the tariff 
was in the duty On pig iron, which went down from $g oo 
to S7<X) a ton On the other hand, a very considerable 
increase of duties was made on a numj^qr oj protected 
articles — on steef rails, on marble, on nickel, and on other 
articles ' We shall have occasion to refer to some of these 
indefensible exactions in another connection * At present 
we arc concerned only with the reductions of duty which 
M ere earned out Among the protective duties the lower 
ing of that on pig iron was the only one of importance 
This change, indeed, might well have been made at an 
earlier date, for the internal tax of $2 00 on pig iron (in 
compensation for which the taiiff rate had been raised to 
$900 in 1864) had been taken off as early as 1866' 

The only effort to reform the protective parts of the 
tariff which had any degree of success, was made in 

ihc) nught moke up their record tqr voting against it — Congr debe 
pp 1657 1658 

' \n incrense in the duties on bar iron was also proposed m the bill as 
«! orted b) the Cbininittee on Ways and Means but this fortunately was 
more thin could be earned through See the speeches of Messrs Brooks 
(Cmgr GMe 1869-70 part 7 appendix pp 163-167) and Allison (tM 
p 19" flteg) uhidi protest against the sham reductions of the bill 
* See chapter in 

reductions made bj the act of 1870 in Young s R^pon, pi 
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1872 The tactics of the protectionists in that year 
illustrate stnkingly the manner in which attempts at 
tanff reform have been frustrated , and the histoiy of 
the attempt is, from this point of view, so instructive 
that It may be told somewhat in detail The situation 
Sitaahonin m 1872 was in many Ways favorable for .tanff 
*87* reform The idea of tax and tariff refonn 
was familiar to the people at large It was not gs yet 
openly pretenc^d that the protective duties were to 
remain indefinitely as they had been fixed in the war 
The act of 1870 had made a concession by the reduc 
tion on pig iron , further changes of the same land were 
expected to follow Moreover, the feeling in favor of 
tanff reform was in all these years particularly strong 
in the West So strong was it that, as has already been 
noted, it overrode party differences, and made almost all 
the Western Congressmen, whether Democrats or Repub 
licans, act in favor of reductions in the tanff The cause 
of this state of things is to be found in the economic con 
dition of the country from the end of the war till after the 
panic of 1873 The prices of manufactured goods were 
then high, and imports were large On the other hand 
exports were comparatively small and the pnees of gram 
and provisions low The agncultural population was 
far from prosperous The granger movement, and the 
agitation against the railroads, were one result of the 
depressed condition of the farmers Another result was 
the strong feeling against the tanff, which the farmers 
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nghtly believed to be among the causes of the state of 
things under which they were suffenng ‘ Their represen 
tatives m Congress were therefore compelled to take a 
stand in favor of lowering the protective duties The 
Western members being nearly all agreed on this subject, 
Congress contained a clear majority m favor of a reform 
m the tanff Party lines at that time had little influence 
on thp protective controversy, and, although both houses 
were strongly Republican, a strong disposition showed 
Itself m both in favor of measures for lowering the pro 
tective duties 

Added to all this the state of the finances demanded 
immediate attention In 1872, as later in 1883 and in 
1890, a redundant revenue compelled Congress to take 
action of some sort on the tanff as the chief source of 
federal income In each of the fiscal years 1870-71 and 
1871-72, the surplus revenue, after paying all appropna 
tions and all interest on the public debt, amounted to 
about $100,000000, a sum greatly in excess of any re 
quirements of the sinking fund The government was 
buying bonds in the open market in order to dispose of 
the money that was flowing into the treasuty vaults * 

* No satisfoctoiy investigation of the penod preceding the ensis of 1873 
has yet been made Of the fact that the situation was especially depressing 
for the agncultnml ports of the country there can be no doubt The 
speculative mania and the fictitious pro^enty of those years were felt most 
stnkmgly in manufactures and railroad budding exactly why so little effect 
of this appeared in ogncnltue has never been cleariy explained The whole 
penod will repay careful economic study 

■On account of the low premium on bonds and the high premium en gfrhl 
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This being the state of affairs, the Committee on 
Ways and Means introduced into the House a bill 
which took decided steps in the direction of tariff 
Refoxmbiii reform Mr Dawes, of Massachusetts, the 
m chairman of the committee, was opposed to 
the recommendations of the majority of its 
members, and therefore left the esiplanation and man 
agement of the bill to Mr Finkelnburg, of Mi^oun 
That gentleman explained that the committee’s measure 
was intended merely to “divest some industries of the 
superabundant protection which smells of monoply, 
and which it was never intended they should enjoy after 
the war " * The bill lopped off something from the protec- 
tive duties in almost all directions Pig iron was to be 
charged $6 CX7 instead of $7 oo a ton The duties on wool 
and woollens, and those on cottons, were to be reduced by 
about twenty per cent Coal, salt, and lumber were subjected 
to lower duties Tea and coffee were also to pay less , but 
the duties on them were not entirely abolished, — a circum 
stance which it is important to note in connection with 
subsequent events The bill still left an ample measure of 
protection subsisting, but it was clearly intended to 
bring about an appreciable and permanent reduction of 
the war duties 

This bill was introduced into the House in Apnl Be 
fore that tinje another bill had been introduced in the 

It was cheaper for the govenunent at that time to buy bonds in the c^en marb** 
than to pedeem them at par 

> See Mr Fmkelnbuig's speech, Congr GMe, 1871-72, pp 28a6-!> 
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Senate, by the committee of that body on finance, which 
also lowered duties, but by no means in so ^enper 
incisive a manner as the House bill The cent reduc- 
Senate bill simply proposed to reduce all 
the protective duties by ten per cent When 
the* ten per cent reduction was first suggested, it was 
strongly opposed by the protected interests, whose rep 
reseptatives, it is hardly necessary to say, were present 
in full force They were unwilling to yield even so small 
a diminution When, however, the House bill, making 
much more radical changes, was brought forward with the 
sanction of a majonty of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, they saw that an obstinate resistance to any 
change might lead to dangerous results A change of 
policy was accordingly determined on Mr John L 
Hayes, who had been for many years Secre 
tary of the Wool Manufacturers’ Association, thepiotec 
and became President of the Tanff Commis *>“»»** 
Sion of 1882, was at that time in Washington as agent 
for the wool manufacturers Mr Hayes has given an 
account of the events at Washington in 1872, from which 
It appears that he was chiefly instrumental in bringing 
about the adoption of a more far sighted policy by the 
protectionists ’ Mr Hayes beheved it to be more easy to 
defeat the serious movement in favor of tariff reform 
by making some slight concessions than hy unconditional 

* See die speedi which Mr Hayes mode shortly after the close of the ses 
sum of 187a at a meeting of the wool manufactareis in Boston glinted la 
xhK BuEehu of the Wool Manufaeturtrs vol ui pp 383-390 
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opposition The woollen manufacturers were first 
to agree to this policy the Pennsylvania iron makers were 
next brougllt over to it, and finally, the nhole weight of 
the protected interests was made to bear m the same 
direction As a concession to the demand for reform, the 
general ten per cent reduction n as to be permitted With 
this, honever, was to be joined a sweepiiig reduction 
of the non protective sources of revenue the taxgs on 
uhiskey and tobacco were to be lowered, and the tea and 
coffee duties were to be entirely abolished 
This plan of action Avas successfully canned out An 
act for abolishing the duties on tea and coffee was first 
passed * This being disposed of the general tax and tanff 
bill was taken up in the House The Senate had already 
indicated its mllingness to act in the manner desired by 
the protectionists It had passed and sent to the House 
a bill making the general reduction of ten per cent , and 
nothing remained but to get the consent of the House 
But this consent was not easily obtained A large num 
oer of representatives were m favor of a more thorough 
and radical reform, and wi^ed for the passage of the bill 
prepared by the Ways and Means Committee But un 
fortunately the reform forces were divided, and only a 
part of them insisted on the Wa>s and Means bill The 
remainder uere willing to accept the ten per cent reduc 
tion, which the protectionists yielded On the other hand, 

* The House had aliead} passed at the extra sessioa to the ^nng of 
1871 a Ml for admitting tea and coSee free of duty This bill vas atw 
taken up and passed by the Senate 
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the protectionist members were united Messrs Xelley 
and Dawes led them, and succeeded in bnnging their 
whole force to vote in favor of the honzont^ reduction 
The powerful influence of the Speaker, Mr Blame, w as also 
on their side They finally succeeded in having the original 
committee bill set aside, and in passing the bill for the 
ten per cent reduction Most of the revenue reformers in 
the ^nd voted for it, believing it to be the utmost that 
could be obtained It must be observed, how 

, , , , , » Act of 1873 

ever, to their credit, that the “ horizontal re 

duction of the protective duties was not the only concession 
to the reform feeling that was made by the act of 1872 It 
also contained a number of mmor but significant changes 
of duty The duty on salt as reduced to one half the 
previous rates, for the feeling against the war-duty on 
salt, which very clearly resulted in putting so much money 
into the pockets of the S3n:acuse and Sagma\v producers, 
was too strong to be resisted The duty on coal was re 
duced from $i 25 to 75 cents a ton Some raw materials, 
of which hides and paper stock were alone of considerable 
importance, were admitted free of duty The free list 
was also enlarged by puttmg on it a number of mmor 
articles used by manufacturers But the important 
change m the protective duties was the ten per cent re 
duction which applied to all manufactures of cotton, 
wool, iron, steel, metals m general, paper, glass, and 
leather, — that is, to all the great protective industnes 
It is worth while to dwell for a moment on the abolition 
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of the duties on tea and coffee , for this change may fairlj 
be said to have been decisive m fixing the character of 
our tariff ^stem The question was whether the re 
duction of the revenue should be effected by lowering 
the protective or the non protective duties As matters 
stood in 1872, the removal of the tea and coffee duties 
prevented a more extended reduction of the protective 
duties, and, as we shall presently see, eventualljf left 
these latter precisely at the point at which they had 
been before 

The difference in effect between duties on articles like 
tea and coffee on the one hand, and articles like iron and 
wool on the other, is easily stated Both are indirect 
taxes, reaching the consumer in the shape of higher prices 
on the commodities he uses But when a duty is imposed 
on an article like tea and coffee, the whole increase in 
pnce to the consumer is offset by the same amount of 
revenue received by the government , whereas when a 
duty IS imposed on an article like iron or wool, the effect 
is different In the latter case also the commodity is in- 
creased in price to the consumer, and he is thereby taxed 
So far as the articles continue to be imported, the increased 
price, as in the case of tea and coffee, represents revenue 
received by the government But when the consumer 
buys and uses an article of this kind made at home, he 
must pay an increased price, or tax, quite as much as 
when he buys the imported article, with the difference 
that t^je tax is not paid to the government, but to the 
home producer The extra pnce so received by the home 
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producer does not necessarily, or indeed usually, yield 
him exceptionally high profits It is true that in some 
cases of more or less perfect monopoly he may make, 
permanently or for a long time, exceptionally high profits 
and m these cases there is ground for saying that the 
protective system has the effect of robbing Peter to pay 
Paul But in the majonty of cases, where the conditions 
of monopoly do not exist, the home producer, while get 
ting a higher price because of the duty, does not make 
correspondingly high profits It may cost more, for one 
reason or another, to make the article at home than it 
costs to make it abroad, and the duty simply serves to 
offset this disadvantage of the domestic producer In not 

a few cases, while it may cost more to make the article at 
home than abroad, the duty is greater than the difference 
in cost Domestic competition then will cause the price 
at home to fall to a point less than the foreign price plm 
the duty , importation will cease and yet a virtual tax 
will still be levied in the shape of pnces higher than those 
which would obtain if there were no duty Whatever be 
the details of the working of a protective duty, it is prtma 
facte less desirable than a revenue duty, on the simple 
ground that the tax serves not to yield revenue, but to 
offset the greater cost of making the commod ty at 
home Whether the stimulus to domestic production 
bnngs other benefits to the community, sufficient t<«- 
compensate for this disadvantage of protective duties 
involves the whole problem of the operation of, inter 
national trade, indeed, the discussion spreads over the 
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entire range of economic principles, and can be settled 
only by reasoning in which all those principles are taken 
into account 

The history of the duties on tea and coffee is curious 
In the early days of the Republic, when the need of 
revenue was pressing, they were subjected to duties which 
for those times were heavy But in 1830, when the 
revenue became more than ample, and when there^ was 
also a stron|^ feeling in favor of maintaining protective 
duties, tea, coffee, and cocoa were put on the free list 
The situation in 1830 was not unlike that in 1872, except 
that the feeling through the North in favor of maintaining 
the protective duties was probably stronger at the earlier 
date From 1830 to the Civil War, these revenue articles 
remained free of duty The tariff acts of 1846 and 1857, 
though supposed to be based on revenue pnnciples, made 
no attempt to secure revenue from this certain and simple 
source Protective duties are as certainly taxes as are 
those on tea and coffee, but in the latter case no 
domestic producers ask for the retention of the taxes, 
consequently the revenue duties, unsupported by any 
strong interest, are easy victims when a curtailment of the 
national revenue becomes convenient or necessary 

For our present purpose it suffices to point out that 
the removal of the tea and coffee duties m 1872 served to 
fix for a long time the character of our legislation on the 
revenue articles of which they are the type Step by 
step, iTVthe various tanff acts passed since the war, all the 
non protective duties ha\ e been swept away By far 
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the most important recent l^islation in this direction 
was the removal of the duties on sugar in the act of 
1890, a change which, like the removal of the tea and 
coffee duties in 1872, emphasized the determination of 
the protectionists to give up the simplest and surest 
sources of revenue rather than yield an abatement of 
the protective duties 

T<j return from this digression to the tariff act of 1872 
The free traders were on the whole satisfied with it they 
thought it a step in the right direction, an^ tfie beginning 
of a process of reform The protectionists, however, 
believed that they had won a victoiy , and, as events 
proved, they were right ’ 

It IS not within the purpose of this volume to discuss 
the intrinsic merits of a * horizontal reduction, such as 
was carried out in the act of 1872 Undoubtedly it is 
a simple and indiscnminating method of approaching the 
problem of tariff reform The objections to it were 
veiy prominently brought forward when Mr Mornson, 
during the session of 1883-84 proposed to take off ten per 
cent from the duties m exactly the same way that the 
tariff of 1872 had taken off ten per cent It is certainly 
curious that this method, when proposed by Mr Morrison 
m 1884 should be vehemently denounced by protectionists 

’ Mr Hayes m the qieech already referred to spoke of the grand re 
suit of a tariff bill reducing duties fifty three millions of dollits and yet leav 
ing the great indnstnes 'dmost intact The present tariff (of 187a) was 
made Iqr our fnends in the interest of protection And again A 
reduction of over fifty millions of dollars and jet taking only a shaving 
off from the protection duties '' 
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as crude, vicious, unscientific, and unpractical, although, 
when proposed by Mr Dawes in 1S72, it received their 
earnest support There is, however, one objection to 
such a plan which was hardly mentioned in connection 
with Mr Morrison s bill, but was brought out very clearly 
by the experience of 1872 This is, that a horizontal re 
duction can veiy easily be revoked The reduction made 
in 1872 was repealed Avith little difficulty m 1875 ^fter 
the panic of 1873, imports greatly diminished and 
Ten per with them the customs revenue No further 

cent reduc thought of tax reduction was entertained 
bon re 

pealed in soon a need of increasing the revenue was 

187s felt In 1875 Congress, as one means to that 
end, repealed the ten per cent reduction, and put du 
ties back to where they had been before 1872’ The 
repeal attracted comparatively little attention, and was 

' It was far from neccssaiy for re^enne pniposes to repeal tlie ten per 
cent clause Mr Dawes (who advocated in 1S75 the repeal of his own 
measure of 1873} attempted to show the need of raising the tariff 'by asstun 
ing that a fixed sum of $47 ooo 000 per year was necessary for the smkmg 
fund — ^that the faith of the go\emment was pledged to devobng this sum to 
the redemption of the debt But it was \ery clearly diown that the 
goiemment ne\er hod earned out the sinking fund provision in any exact 
w *1} In some years it bought lor the sinking fund much less than the one 
per cent of the debt which was supposed to be annually redeemed , m other 
years (notably in 1869-73} it bought mudi more than this one per cent 
The same policy has been followed in recent years There can be little 
doubt that the need of proMding for the sinking fund was used merely as an 
excuse for raising the dubes See Mr Wood s remarks Congr Record 
1874-75 pp 1187 1188 and^ Mr Becksspeedi *hd pp 1401 1402 
It may be noted that in 1879 President Grant and the Secretary of die 
Treasury recommended and men like Senators Sherman and Sdiun sup- 
ported are imposition of dubes on tea and coffee as the best means of in 
creasing the customs revennes 
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earned witihout great opposition If a detailed exaiHina 
tion of the tanff had been made in 1872, and if duties 
had been reduced in that year carefully and with discnmi 
nation, it would have been much more difficult in 1875 
put them back to the old figures If some of the duties 
which are of a particularly exorbitant or burdensome 
character had been individually reduced in 1872, public 
opinion would not easily have permitted the restitution of 
the old rates But the general ten per cent reduction, 
which touched none of the duties in detail, wh.s repealed 
without attracting public attention The old rates were 
restored , and the best opportunity which the country 
has had for a considerable modification of the protective 
system, slipped by without any permanent result 

Of the attempts at reform which were made between 
1875 and 1883, little need be said Mr Momson in 1876 
and Mr Wood m 1878, introduced tariff bills into the 
House These bills were the occasion of more or less 
debate , but there was at no time any probability of 
their being enacted ' In 1879 on quinine was 

abolished entirely, — ^a measure most beneficial and praise 
worthy in itself, but not of any considerable importance 
in the economic histoiy of the country 

Of the tariff act of 1883 we do not purpose speaking in 

• Those who are inteiested m the details of these measures will find the 
bill of 1876 eiqilained in Mr Momson s speedi in Con^ Reeord 1S75-1S76 
p 33at The bill of 1878 was similarly explained by Mr Wood 
Recon/ 1877-78 p 2398 It was it one tune supposed that Mr Woods 
b 1 might be passed by the House but the enacting clause was'^strud out 
aftei some debate by a vote of 137 to 114 ’ 
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this connection. It will be discussed in detail in the con. 
eluding pages. 

We hav^ now completed our account of the attempts 
to reform the tariff which were made between the close of 
.the Civil War and the general revision of 1883. It is clear 
that the duties, as they were imposed in the act of ,1864, 
were retained substantially without change* during the 
whole of this period. The non-protective duties were 
indeed swept away. A few reductions of protective 
duties werd m&de in the acts of 1870 and 1872; but the 
great mass of duties imposed on articles which are pro- 
duced in this countiy were not touched. It is worth 
while to note some of the more important classes of goods 
on which the duties levied in 1864 remained in force, and 
to compare these duties with the rates of the Morrill 
tariff of 1861. The increase which was the result of the 
war will appear most plainly from such a comparison. In 
the appended table* it will be seen that the rates on books, 
chinaware, and potteiy, cotton goods, linen, hemp, and 
jute goods, glass, gloves, bar- and hoop-iron, iron rails, 
steel, lead, paper, and silks, were increased by from ten to 
thirty per cent, during the war, and that the increase then 
made was maintained without the slightest change till 
1883. That these great changes, at the time when they 
were made, were not intended or expected to be per- 
manent, cannot be denied. An example like that of the 
duty on cotton goods shows plainly how the duties were 


« See table III., Appeadk. 
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fixed during the war according to the conditions’ of the 
time, and without expectation of their remaining indefi- 
nitely in force. The duty on the cheapest grade of cotton 
tissues had been in l86i fixed at one cent per jrard. 
During the war the price of cotton rose greatly, and with 
it thfi prices of cotton goods. Consequently it is not sur- 
prising to fmd the duty in 1864 to be five cents per yard 
on this grade of cottons. *But shortly after the war, raw 
cotton fell nearly to its former price ; and it does occasion 
surprise to find that the duty of five cents per yard should 
have been retained without change till 1883, and even in 
the act of 1883 retained at a figure mudi above that of 
1861. The duty on cheap cottons happens not to have 
been particularly burdensome, since goods of this kind are 
made in this country as cheaply as they can be made 
abroad. But the retention of the war duty on them, even 
after it became exorbitantly high, is typical of the way in 
which duties were retained on other articles on which 
thqr were burdensome. Duties which had been imposed 
during the war, and which had then been made very high, 
either for reasons of revenue or because of circumstances 
such as led to the heavy rate on cottons, were retained 
unchanged after the war ceased. It would be untrue to 
say that protection did not esdst before the great struggle 
began, the tariif of i86i, was a distinctly protectionist 
measure ; but it is clear that the extreme protectionist 
character of our tariff is an indirect and unexpected result 
of the Civil War. 



CHAPTER III. 


HOW DUTIES WERE RAISED ABOVE THE VAR RATES. 

In the preceding chapter it has been shown how the 
duties levieS during the war failed to be reduced after its 
close. But in many cases not only has there been a failure 
to diminish the war rates, but an actual increase over 
them. We have already noted how the maintenance of 
the tariff of 1864 brought about gradually a feeling that 
such a system was a good thing in itself, and desirable as 
a permanent policy. This feeling, and the fact that Con- 
"gress and the public had grown accustomed to heavy 
taxes and high rates, enabled many measures to become 
law which under normal circumstances would never have 
been submitted to. In the present chapter we are con* 
cemed with the not infrequent instances in whidi, in obedi- 
ence to the demands of the protected interests, duties 
were raised over and above the point, already high, at 
which they were left when the war closed. The most 
striking instance of legislation of this kind is to be found 
in the wool and woollens act of 1867; a measure which 
is so characteristic of the complications of our tariff, of 
the remarkable height to which protection has been car- 
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ried in it, and o£ the submission of Congress and the 
people to the demands of domestic manu- 
facturers that it deserves to be described wooUenMt 
in detail. * Such a description is the more 
desirable since the -woollen schedule of our tariff is the 
one “which, imposes the heaviest and the least defensi- 
ble burdens ,on consumers, and at the same time is the 
mostfdifficult of comprehension for those who have noth- 
ing but the mere language of the statute to |[uide them. 

. In order to understand the complicated system that now 
exists, we must go back to the Mornll tariff act of i86i. 
In that act specific duties on wool were substituted for the 
adjvtdorem rates of 1846 and 18S7. The cheaper kinds of 
wool, costing eighteen cents or less per pound, were still 
admitted at the nominal rate of five per cent. But wool 
costing between eighteen and twenty-four cents per pound 
was charged three cents per pound ; that costing more* 
than twenty-four cents was charged nine cents per pound. 
The duties on woollens were increased correspondingly. 
An ad-valorem rate of twenty-five per cent, was levied on 
them ; in addition they paid a specific duty of twelve 
cents for each pound of doth. This specific duty was 
intended merely to compensate the manufacturers for 
the duty on wool, while the ad-valorcfti late alone was to 
yield them any protection. This is the first appearance in 
our tariff history of the device of exact compensating 
duties. Compensation for duties on raw materials used 
by domestic producers had indeed been provide^ for in 
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previous tanffs but it was not until the passage of the 
Momll act and of its successors that it came to be applied 
in this distinct manner As the principle of compensa 
tion has been greatly extended since i86i, and is the key 
to the existing system of woollen duties, it may be well to 
explain it with some care c 

It IS evident that a duty on wool must normally cause 
.jjjg the pnce of all wool that is imported to 
compensating rise by the full extent of the duty More 
over, the duty presumably causes the wool 
grown at home, of the same grade as that imported, 
also to nse in pnce to the full extent of the tax It 
IS clear that, if foreign wool continues to be imported 
such a nse in the pnce of domestic wool must take place 
since wool will not be imported unless the pnce here is 
higher, by the amount of the duty, than the price abroad 
It may happen, of course, that the tax will prove prohibi 
tory, and that the importation of foreign wool will cease , 
in which case it is possible that the domestic wool is 
raised in pnce by some amount less than the duty, and 
even possible that it is not raised in price at all Assum 
ing for the present (and this assumption was made in 
arranging the compensating system) that domestic wool 
does nse in pnce, by the extent of the duty, as compared 
with foreign wool, it is evident that the American manu 
facturer, whether using foreign or domestic wool, is com 
pelled to pay more for his raw matenal than his com 
petittv abroad This disadvantage it becomes necessary 
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to o£Eset by a compensating duty on foreign woollens 
In 1861 the duty on wool of the kind chiefly used in this 
countiy (costing abroad between ten and twenty four 
cents a pound) was three cents a pound The compen 
sating duty for this was made twelve cents a pound on 
the woollen cloth which tacitly assumes that about four 
pounds of wool are used for each pound of cloth This 
specific duty was intended to put the manufacturer m the 
same situation as regards foreign competition as if he 
go^ his wool free of duty The separate ad-valoreni duty 
of twenty five per cent was then added m order to give 
protection 

The compensating system was retained in the acts of 
1862 and 1864 Dunng the war it is needless to say the 
duties on wool and woollens were considerably raised 
They were increased and to some extent properly in 
creased to offset the internal taxes and the increased 
duties on dyestuffs and other matenals and care was 
taken in this as m other instances that ^ 
the increase in the tariff should be sufficient ^rocdlendu 
and more than sufficient to prevent the do ^ 
mestic producer from being unfairly handicapped by 
the internal taxes In the final act of 1864 the duties 
on wool were as follows 

On wool costing 12 cents or less a duty of 3 cents per pound 

between 12 and 24 cents a duty of 6 cents per !«««< < 

, ^ *4 aad 3a cents a duty of 10 cents per pound 

plus ten per cent pwu™ 

On wool costing more than 3a cents a duty of 13 cents per ponnd plus ten 
per cent * r r 


• Exactly bow this duty on wool of ten per cent on the value m addit on 
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The wool chiefly imported and chiefly used by our 
manufacturers uas that of the second class, costing 
between twelve and twenty four cents per pound, and 
paying a duty of six cents The compensating duty on 
woollens was therefore raised m 1864 to twenty four 
cents per pound of cloth The ad valorem (proteOtive) 
duty on woollens had been raised to forty per ‘cent 

IDunng the war the production of wool and woollens 
had been greatly increased The check to the manufacture 
of cotton goods which resulted from the stoppage of the 
g^reat source of supply of raw cotton, caused some in 
crease in the demand for woollens The government s need 
of large quantities of cloth for army use was also an im 
portant cause After the ivar, a revolution was threatened 
Cotton bade fair to take its former place among textile 
goods the government no longer needed its woollens, and 
threw on the market the large stocks of army clothing 
which It had on hand In the hope of warding oil the immi 
nent depression of their trade, the w ool growers and manu 
facturers made an effort to obtain still further assistance 
fi om the government A convention of w ool growers and 
manufacturers was held in Syracuse, N Y in December 
1S65 That both these classes of producers as a body, un 
derstood and supported the views of this meeting, is not at 
all certain The mass of wool growers undoubtedly knew 

to the speafic duty came to be imposed die writer has never seen satisfac 
tonly explained It probably came into flie tanff m connection with the 
discnminating duty of ten per cent whidi was imposed on goods imported 
in the \o'sela of nations that had 1 o treaty of commCTDe wilh usi 
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nothit^ of It , they were represented chiefly by a few breed- 
ers of sheep Among the manufacturers, many held aloof 
from it when its character became somewhat yiore plain 
There is good evidence to show that the whole movement 
was the work of a few enei^etic manufacturers of 
New^ England, engaged chiefly in producing carpets and 
worsted goods, and of some prominent breeders of sheep ' 
The |act that the rates of duty, as arranged by the 
Syracuse convention, were especially advantageous to 
certain manufacturers — ^namely, those who* made carpets, 
worsted goods, and blankets, — tends to support this view 
On the surface, however, the movement appeared to be 
t hat of the growers and manufacturers united The 
latter agreed to let the wool producers advance the duty 
on the raw matenal to any point they wished , they under- 

> * Thu tanff (of X867) vros devisod by cupel and blanl>et mahexs, who 
pretended to be ' The National WaoUen Manufactuicis' Association ’ in 
combination vnth certain persons who nised fine bucks and wished to sell 
them at high pnees and who acted in the name of ' The National Wodl- 
Gtowers* Association * ♦ * A greater farce was never witnessed 
* * * Many who took part in the proceedings of 186G, finding that the 
Association [of Wool Manufactarers] was used for the convenience of spe 
cial interests, have smee withdmvn ’ — Hams, " Memorial,** pp 32, 23 

Mr Rams says elsewhere “ The carpet interest was predominant [in 
the Wool Mannfactnrezs* Association] ♦ * * Tj,e PmsidenC was, and 
is now (1871), a large carpet manufacturer , and the Secretary was a lerj 
talented and astute polibcian, from Washington, dtosen by the of 

the President ** And agam "The Association having spent considerable 
sums invanonsways/ersfAnr Ss Washtngton fthe italics are Mr Hams*s) 
increased the annual tax on lU members veiy largely , and at the present 
time (1871) It 18 hopelessly in debt to its President —‘‘Protective Duties,* 
PP 9 10 , " The Tariff *' p 17 See also " Argument on Foreign Wool 
Tanff before Finance Committee of Senate, New York, 1871 
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took, by means of the compensating device, to prevent 
any injury to themselves from the high duly on the 
wool they «sed The tariff schedule which was the result 
of this combination was aj^roved by the United States 
Revenue Commission ’ It was made a part of the unsuc 
cessful tariff bill of 1867, already referred to* , and jyben 
that bill failed it was made law by a separate act, to 
whose passage no particular objection seems to have been 
made The whole course of events forms the most stnk 
mg esLampfe — ^and such examples are numerous — of the 
manner m which, in recent tariff legislation, regard has 
been had exclusively to the producer Here was an in 
tncate and detailed scheme of duties, prepared by the 
producers of the articles to be protected, openly and 
avowedly with the intention of giving themselves aid 
and yet this scheme was accepted and enacted by the 
National Legislature without any appreaable change from 
the rates asked for * 

We turn now to examine this act of 1867, whose mam 
provisions were retained in the acts of 1883 *890 and, 

after a bnef penod of radical change under that of 1894 

’ Mr Stephen Colwell a disciple of the Carey protectionist school nas 
he member of this commission ■who had charge of the wood and woollens 
schedule Mr Wdls who was also a member of the commisBion had 
nothing to do with this part of the tariff 

^Aute p ai 

’ The proceedmgs of the Syracose convention maybe found m full m the 
volume of Transactions of the Wool Manufacturers also in US 
Rrnenne Report l866 pp 360^19 Mr Colwells endorsement of die 
scheme is also in US Revenue Report 2866 pp 347 35^ Mr Wdls 
ir bis raport of 1867 sharply criticised the act as passed 
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were once more reinstated m the tariff of 1897 In this 
examination we will follow tiie statement published in 
1866, in explanation of the new schedule, by» the Execu 
five Committee of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers* To begin with, the duties ^ ^867 

onavool were arranged on a new plan Wool 

was divided into three classes carpet, cloth 
ing, and combing wool* The first class, carpet wool, 
corresponded to the cheap wools of the tariff of 
1864 The duty was three cents a pound if it cost 
twelve cents or less, and six cents a pound if it cost 
more than twelve cents The other two classes, of cloth 
ing and combing wools, are the grades chiefly grown in 
this country, and therefore are most important to note in 
connection with the protective controversy The duties 
on these were the same for both classes Clothing and 
combing wools alike were made to pay as follows 

Valoe 3a cents or less a du^ of to cents per pound and xz per cent 
al valorem 

Value mote tlian 33 cents a duty of I3 cents per pound and lo per 
cent ad valmrtm * 


’ See Statement of tbe Execubve Committee of tbeVTool Manufacturers 
Assomation to the U S Revenue Commisson printed in Transactions 
as above also pimted m Revenue Report for z566 pp 441-460 
’Clothing wool IS of compaiabvdy short fibre it is eartfed as a prepBiation 
for spinnmg it is used for making cloths cassimeics and the other wmimpn 
\ ooUen fabrics Combmg wool is of longer fibre it is combed in a comb- 
ing machine as a preparation for spuming and it is used m malting wmsted 
goods and other soft and pliable fabrics 
* Here again we have the rather absurd combination of specific and ad va 
lorem duties on wool In the act of 1867 there is the further mypliraiitfw 
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Compating these figures with the rates of 1864, one would 
not, at first sight, note any great change In 1S64, wool 
costing betu(een twenty four and thirty two cents had been 
charged ten cents per pound plus ten per cent ad 
valcrctn, and wool costing more than thirty two cents had 
paid twelve cents a pound plus ten per cent These s»em 
to be almost exactly the rates of 1867 But*in fact, by 
the change in classification, a very considerable increase 
in the duty was brought about In 1867 a// wool costing 
less than thirty 'two cents was made to pay the duty of ten 
cents per pound and eleven per cent In 1864 wool cost 
ing (abroad) between eighteen and twenty four cents had 
been charged only six cents per pound This is the class 
of wool chiefly grown in the United States, and chiefly 
imported hither, and it was charged in 1867 with the 
duty of ten cents and eleven per cent With the ad- 
valoretn addition, the duty of 1867 amounted to eleven 
and a half or twelve cents a pound, or about double 
the duty of 1864. The consequence was that m reality 
the duty on that grade of wool which is chiefly used 
in this country was nearly doubled by the act of 1867 , and 
the increase was concealed under a change in classification 
The duty on clothing and combing wools, as fixed in 

that the ad vaJonm dul^ is in the one case ten per cent in the other eleven 
percent This ditference resulted by accident as thennler has been in 
fonned from the need of complying techmcaUy nith certain parliamenta^ 
rules of the House It is hardly necessary to say that this mixture of specific 
and ad valorem duties on urool has no connection with the compensatmg 
^stem The compensatmg scheme accounts only for the two hmds of 


duties or woollen goods 
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1867, has been on the average more than fifty per tent, on 
the value abroad. 

The duty on wool being fixed in thiy way, that 
on woollens was arranged on the following ^he duty on 
plan. It was calculated that four pounds 
of wool (unwashed) were needed to produce 
a pound of cloth. The duty on wool, as has been ex- 
plained, amounted to about eleven and one half cents 
a pound, taking the specific and ad^aloretn duty to- 
gether. Each of the four pounds of wool used in mak- 
ing a pound of cloth, paid, if imported, a duty of four times 
eleven and one half cents, or forty-six cents. If home 
grown wool was used, the price of this, it was assumed, 
was equally raised by the duty. The manufacturer in 
either case paid, for the wool used in making a pound of 
cloth, forty-six cents more than his foreign competitor. 
For this disadvantage he must be compensated. More- 
over, the manufacturer in the United States, in 1867, paid 
duties on drugs, dye-stuffs, oils, etc., estimated to amount 
to two and one half cents per pound of cloth. For this 
also he must be compensated. In addition he must have 
interest on the duties advanced by him ; for between the 
time when he paid the duties on the wool and other 
materials, and the time when he was reimbursed 1^ the 
sale of his doth, he had so much money locked up. Add 
interest for, say six months, and we get the final total of 
the duty necessary to compensate the manufacturer for 
what he has to pay on his raw materials. The account 
stands : 
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Duty on 4 pounds of wool at ti^. emts 
•* •• oils, dye-stuffs, etc 

Interest 


Congress did not accept the exact figure set by the 
ivoollen makers It made the compe nsatin g duty fifty 
cents per pound of cloth instead of fifty-thr^ , burthis 
change was evidently of no material importance The 
woollen manufacturers got substantially all that, they 
wanted I^nijl be remembered that in 1864 the com- 
pensating specific duty on cloth had been only twenty- 
four cents per pound. 

The ad-valoran duty was fixed at thirty-five per cent 
The woollen manufacturers said they wanted a “net effec- 
tive protection ” of only twenty-five per cent ’ This does 
not seem immoderate But ten per cent ad~v<Uorefn was 
supposed to be necessary to compensate for the internal 
taxes, which were still imposed in 1867, though abolished 
very soon after This ten per cent , added to the desired 
protection of twenty-five per cent, brought the ad-vahreni 


* ' All manufactures composed wholly or in part of wool or worsted diall 
be subjected to a duty whidi shall be equal to twenty five per cent net , 
that ts, fnen^-five per cent after reimbursing the amount paid on account 
of wool, dje stuffs, and other imported materials, and also the amount paid 
for the internal revenue tax imposed on manufactures and on the snppbes 
and materials used therefor ’ Joint Report of Wool Manufacturers and Wool 
Growers, “Revenue Report, for 1866," p 430, also in “Transactions ” 
The Executive Committee of the Wool Manufacturers Association said, in 
1S66 ‘ * Independently of considerations demanding a duty on wool, file 

wool manufacturers would prefer the total abolition of specific duties, pro 
vided they could have all their raw material free, and an actual net protec- 
tion of torenty-five per cent ” Hams, “ Memorial,” p 9. 
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rate to thirty five per cent The final duty on woollen 
cloth was therefore fifty cents per pound and thirty five 
per cent ad vahrem of which the fifty cen^ was com 
pensation for duties on raw materials ten per cent was 
compensation for internal tax and of the whole accumu 
lated mass^only twenty five per cent was supposed to give 
protection to the manufacturer 

Tlys duty was levied on woollen cloths woollen shawls, 
and manufactures of wool not otherwise ^provided for — 
which included most of the woollen goods then made 
in this country On other classes of goods the same sys- 
tem. was followed An ad-valorem duty of Duty 
thirty five per cent was imposed in all cases *“ 
twenty five per cent being intended to be dz^^^ds 
protection, and ten per cent compensation for 
internal taxes The specific duty vaned with different 
goods but in all cases was supposed merely to offset 
the import duties on wool and other supplies For in 
stance, on flannels blankets, and similar goods, the spe 
cific duty varied from fifty cents a pound to twenty cents, 
being made to decrease on the cheaper qualities of goods, 
IS less wool, or cheaper wool, was used in making a pound 
of flannel or blanket The duties on knit goods were the 
same as those on blankets On carpets the system was 
ipplied uith some modification The specific duty was 
levied here bj the square jard, and not by the pound 
A calculation was made of the quantity of wool, linen, 
yam dye stuffs and other imported articles used fqr 
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>*ard of cazpet , the total duties paid on these matenals, 
with interest added as m the case of doth, gave the com 
pensating dtjty per yard of carpet On this basis, for m 
stance, the specific duty on Brussels carpets -n as made 
fortj four cents per yard (the manufactureis had ashed for 
a du^ of forty eight cents), the ailn>alorem duty of 
thirty five per cent being of course also imposed In the 
same nay the specific dutj on dress goods for wopien’s 
and diildren s near nas made from six to eight cents per 
yard, according to quality It is evident that the task of 
making the speafic duty exactly compensate for the duties 
on nool v\as most complicated in these cases, and that 
any excess of compensation would here be most difiBcult 
of discovery for those not very familiar with the details of 
the manufacture As a matter of fact, it is precisely in 
these schedules of the woollens act that, as n e shall see, 
the “ compensating system n as used as a means of secur 
mg a high degree of protection for the manufacturer 
These duties, vahran and speafic taken together, 
have been from fifty to one hundred per cent , and e\ en 
mor^ on the cost of the goods On cloths generally th^ 
have been from sixty to seventy per cent on the value 
On blankets and flannels they have been from eighty to 
one hundred per cent , and have been entirdy prohibitory 
of importation On dress goods they have been from 
sixty to seventy per cent , on Brussels carpets again 
from srs-tyr to sev enty per cent and on ingrain carpets 
from fiftvr to fifty hv e per cent Yet a net protection of 
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twenty-five per cent, is all that the manufacturers -asked 
for and were intended to have; and the question naturally 
presents itself, did they not in fact get more t^n twenty- 
five per cent. ? 

The first conclusion that can be drawn from this expla- 
nation of the woollens duties is that there was at all 
events no good reason for the permanent retention of the 
euUual^efn rate of thirty-five per cent. Of 
that rate ten per cent, was in all cases meant omhe 
to compensate for the internal taxes. Thesh ad-vaiMrm 
disappeared entirely within a year or two 
after the woollens act was passed. Yet the ad-valorem 
rate on woollens remained at thirty-five per cent, without 
change from 1867 to 1883. Moreover, as the course of 
the narrative will show, it was steadily raised in later 
years, from 1883 to 1897, until in the act of 1897 it be- 
came as high as fifty-five per cent. There is no more 
striking illustration of the way in which duties which were 
imposed in order to offset the internal taxes of the war 
period, have been retained and have become permanent 
parts of our tariff system, although the original excuse 
for their imposition has entirely ceased to exist. 

It may seem that the retention of the specific duties 

on woollens was justified, since the duties « 

Conmcmt on 

on wool were not changed. It is true that tbespeafic 
the duties on dye-stuffs, drugs, and such ar- •*"**“• 
tides have been abolished or greatly reduced since 
1867 ; but these played no great part in the determma. 
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tion of the specific duty. The duties on wool were 
not changed till the passage of the act of 1883. There 
are, howe^^r, other grounds for criticising the specific 
duties on woollens, which have been in fact not merely 
compensating, but have added, in most cases, a conader- 
able degree of protection to the “ net ” twenty-fiv^ per 
cent, which the act of i86y was supposed to give the 
manfacturers. * 

The compensating duties, as we have seen, were based 
on two assumptions : first, that the price of wool, whether 
foreign or domestic, u*as increased by the full extent of 
the duty ; second, that four pounds of wool were used in 
making a pound of cloth. The first assumption, however, 
holds good only to a wry limited extent. A protective 
duty does not necessarily cause the price of the protected 
article to rise by the full extent of the duty. It may be 
prohibitory; the importation of the foreign article may 
entirely cease ; and the domestic article, while its price is 
raised to some extent, may yet be dearer by an amount less 
than the duty. This is what has happened ivith regard to 
most grades of wool. The commoner grades of wool are 
raised in this country with comparative ease. The duty 
on them is prohibitory, and their importation has ceased. 
Their price, though higher than that of similar wools 
abroad, is not higher by the full extent of the duty. It is 
true that the importation of finer grades of clothing and 
combing wools continues ; and it is possible that the wools 
of Ohio, Michigan, and other States east of the Mississippi 
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are higher m price, by the full amount of the duty, than 
similar wools abroad Even this is not certain , for the 
wools which continue to be imported are not ^f precisely 
the same cla-ss as the Ohio and Michigan wools As a 
rule, the importations are for exceptional and peculiar pur 
posea, and do not replace or compete with domestic wools 
At all events, it is certain that the great mass of \\ ools 
grown in this country are entirely shielded from foreign 
competition Their price is raised above the foreign 
pnce of similar material but raised only by some amount 
less than the duty The manufacturer, however, gets a 
compensating duty in all cases as if his material were 
dearer, by the full extent of the duty, than that of his 
foreign competitor The bulk of the wool used by Amen 
can manufacturers does not show the full effect of the 
tanff, and the manufacturers clearl> obtain, in the specific 
duty, more compensation than the higher pnce of their 
wool calls for The result is that this duty, instead of 
merely preventing the domestic producer from being put 
at a disadvantage, yields him in most cases a considerable 
degree of protection, over and above that given by the 
ad-vahretn duty ’ 

There is another way in which the compensating duty 
is excessive A ve ry large quantity of woollen goods are 

• See the instinctive remiuhs of Mr John L Hayes in Buttehn Wool 
Man^faeturtrs vol xm pp 98-108 Cf Tanff Comm Report pp 
lySa-iyBs The production and importation of wool in parts of 

the ceuntiy for a senes of years an. given in some detail in Tanff 
Comm Report pp 3435 2436 
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not m'ade entirely of wool. Cotton, shoddy, and other 
substitutes are in no inconsiderable part the materials of 
the clothe^ worn by the mass of the people. In these 
goods very much less than four pounds of wool is used in 
making a pound of cloth, and the specific duty agairi 
yields to the manufacturer a large degree of protection. 

The second assumption of the compensating ^stem, 
that four pounds of wool are used in making a pound of 
cloth, is also open to criticism. The goods in which 
cotton and shoddy are used clearly do not require so 
much wool. But it is probable that even ivith goods 
made entirely of wool, the calculation of four pounds of 
unwashed wool for each pound of cloth is veiy liberal. 
Wool, unwashed, shrinks veiy much in the cleaning and 
scouring which it must receive before it is fit for use ; 
and the loss by wear and waste in the processes of manu- 
facture is also considerable. The shrinkage in scouring is 
subject to no definite rule. In some cases wool loses only 
forty per cent, of its weight in the process, in others as 
much as seventy-five percent. The shrinkage in scouring 
on American wools is rarely more than sixty per cent ; 
and if to this is added a further loss of twenty-five per 
cent, in manufacture, there ■will be needed for a pound ol 
cloth no more than three and one third pounds of wool.’ 

* See, as to the loss of wool in scouring, Qi<arierfy Report Rureau of Sta- 
tistics. lot quarter ending June 30, 1884, pp 563r-s63 ; Harris, " Memorial, 
p. II ; Schoenhof, ■* Wool and Woollens, "p. va\BuVetin vol.xiii., 

p. 8. The loss I have found mentioned is twenty-five per cent, (coarse 
Ohio), yid the highest sevenq? per cent. (Buenos Ayres wool) Ordinary 
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With the great majority of goods made in this country, 
the shrinkage and the loss in manufacture do not amount , 
to more than this. The calculation of four fc^ one is for 
most American goods a liberal one *, and it is evident that 
the compensating duty, based on this liberal calculation, 
yields a de^ee of protection in the same way that it does 
on goods that contain cotton or shoddy. On the other 
hand, there are some grades of imported wool on which 
the shrinkage and loss in manufacture are so great that 
the compensating duty is not excessive. Some grades of 
Australian wool, which are imported for manufacturing 
fine goods and worsteds, are Subject to exceptional 
shrinkage and to exceptional waste in the process of 
manufacture. Of this class of wool four pounds^ and 
sometimes a little more, are apt to be used for a pound 
of cloth.’ In such cases the compensating duty evidently 

American wool loses between fifty and SKty per cent, in scouring. The loss 
in weight in manufacturing varies much with the processes, but with care 
will not exceed twenty-five per cent. With most goods it is less. 

If the loss in scouring^ lOO lbs. of wool is rixty per 

cent, there remain 40 lbs. scoured wool 

Deduct twenty-five per cent, for loss in manufacture xo lbs. 


„ , , , , . Leaves . . 30 lbs. of cloth, 

3 r I lb. of doth for 3} lbs. of wool. 

If the loss in sconnng lOO lbs. of wool is sfacty-five 

' ■ • 35 lbs. scoured wool. 

Seauct twenty-five per cent, for loss in manufacture 


)r i lb. cloth for not quite 4 Ibs^tf 


See the instances given by Mr. Hayes in Wool Manufacturtrf ButleHn, 
vol. XII., pp 4-9. These all refer to Australian wool, which, os Mr. Hayes 
rays elsewhere (iW.. p 107). is imported in comparatively small quantities 
for exceptional puiposes. 
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may 'fail to counterbalance entirely the disadvantage 
under which the manufacturer labors in the higher price 
of his ra\^ material ; for the wool, being imported into 
this country, and paying the duty, must be higher in price 
by the full amount of the duty than the same wool used 
by the foreign producer. In other words, there aw cases 
where the specific duty is not sufficient to offset the duty 
on the raw material. It Is probable that this (act ex- 
plains, in part at least, the regular importation of certain 
dress goods and finer grades of cloths, which continue to 
come into the country from abroad in face of the very 
heavy duty. But such cases are exceptional. For most 
goods made in the United States the compensating dufy 
on the four to one basis is excessive. 

One other provision in the act of 1867 may be pointed 
out, which bears on the calculation of four pounds of wool 
to one pound of doth, and at the same time illustrates 
the spirit in which the act was prepared. It has already 
been smd that the duty on wool is laid on iiivwasJted wool ; 
and the compensating duty is fixed on the calculation 
that it requires four pounds of unwashed wool to make a 
pound of cloth. The act of 1867 provided that clothing 
wool, if washed, should pay double duty, and if scoured, 
treble duty. Similarly combing wool and carpet wool 
were made to pay treble duty if scoured. But no provi- 
sion whatever was made as to combing and carpet wools 
if washed; they were admitted at the same rate of duty 
whetjier \vashed or unwashed. This amounted practically 
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to lowering the duty on them. The provision wns-of no 
small importance in tlie case of combing wools; for these 
always come to market in the washed condition, and 
would have been regularly subject to double duly if 
treated as clothing wool was. It was alleged in juslifica- 
tion of their more liberal treatment that a double duty 
on them would have been virtually prohibilor>*. Vcr>' 
likely this* was the case; and, regarded by itself, the 
arrangement made in the act of 1867 (and retained in all 
later acts to 1897) was reasonable. But in it^ train one 
would have expected a corresponding moderation of the 
compensatory duties on the goods for which combing wool 
was used. No such reduction, however, was made; the 
full compensating duty was imposed ; and the ad-valorem 
duty, consequently, was far from indicating the real de- 
gree of protection aiforded. As it happened, for several 
years after the act was passed, a turn in fashion brought 
worsted goods, made with combing wool, into great de- 
mand ; and during these years certain manufacturers of 
such goods found their business exceedingly profitable.' 

If the compensating duty was thus liberal in the 
case of most woollen goods, and more than liberal in 
‘ Under the reeiprociiy trc.*ity with Cnnad.n (rB54-iS&6) wool from tlmi 
Mimtty hftd been ndmiUed (ice, »nd considerable qnnntities of comliiii|» 
wool hod been imported. Tlic loss of this 0]>ponnnity was one ground why 
the manufacturers in 18G7 were desirous of securing washed wool of this 
hind without double duty. In 1867-73, liicra were very lieavy imports of 
ro-iV— g vfol, I'lrJlj fro-i C.ins>'i, PMHly (;oin I'.iii'.lii-i'. In Ivri yc-.r., 

»«•)! of Ih's il->ss b nr 1-er-i ■■n-ll. .srd the pm. Is iliere i.rdrr 

d.si.asb.uii lias lieeii of minor consequence. Tliough opposed by the wool- 
groweis, the admission of washed comliing wool at the same wHfl . os utu 
Washed was maintained in all the taiifT acts from 1867 to 1897. 
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the case of worsteds, it was to be expected that other 
schedules where a check was more difficult to apply, 
would also.contain excessive compensation. The specific 
duty on carpets was levied by the yard; that, on Eras- 
sels carpets, for instance, was forty-four cents a square 
yard. Similarly the specific duty on dress^good^ was 
levied by the square yard. That on blankets, flannels, 
worsteds, yams, etc., was fixed by the pound, but was 
made to vary from twenty to fifty cents a pound, accord- 
ing to the ^ife of the goods. The last-mentioned goods, 
for instance, paid a duty of twenty cents a pound if worth 
forty cents or less a pound; a duty of thirty cents if 
worth between forty and sixty cents; and so on. In 
eveiy case, of course, the (nominally protective) 

rate of thirty-five per cent, was added to the specific 
duties. It is evidently a vexy complex problem wheth« 
these “compensating” duties represent the exact sum 
necessary to offset the increased price of materials due to 
the tariff rates on wool, hemp, dyestuffs, and other 
dutiable articles u'sed by manufacturers. We have seen 
that the movement that resulted in the passage of the act 
of 1867 was brought about chiefly by the manufacturers 
of carpets and worsteds. These men adjusted the specific 
duties, and alone could know with how great accuracy 
they attained their object of compensation. In some in- 
stances it was confessed that there was more than com- 
pensation in their scheme ; this was admitted to be the 
with blankets and dress-goods. On all goods it is 
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not to be doubted that a liberal allowance was made in 
favor of the manufacturers, and that the specific rates 
gave them a certain amount, sometimes a gre|t amount, 
of pure and simple protection 
The truth is that the wool and woollens schedule, as 
it wup framed in the act of 1867, and as it remained in 
the successive modifications of later tariff acts, was in 
many ways a*sham Nominally it limited the protection 
for the manufacturer to a clearly defined point, indicated 
by the ad vatoretu rate As a matter of* fabt, no one 
could tell how much of the different duties w as protec 
tive, and how much merely compensating So compli 
cated was the schedule, and so varying were the conditions 
of trade and manufacture, that the domestic manufacturer 
himself found it difficult to say exactly how great a dc 
gree of encouragement the government gave him In 
some cases the effectual protection might be less than the 
twenty five (or thirty five) per cent which the tariff was 
supposed to yield In the great majonty of cases it was 
very much more than this, and was meant to be more 


The whole cumbrous and intricate system — of ad xiaiorem 
and specific duties, of duties varying according to the 
weight and the value and the square yard — was adopted 
largely because it concealed the degree of protection 
which in fact the act of 1867 gave Duties that plainly 
levied taxes of 60 80, and 100 per cent would hardly 
have been suffered by public opinion or enacted by the 
legislature Probably few members of Congr ess under* 
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stood the real nature and bearing of the scheme and 
no attempt was made to check the calculations of the 
woollen manufacturers, or to see whether, intentionally 
or by acccdent, abuses might not have crept into their 
proposals 

The most remarkable fact in the history of this 
piece of legislation was its failurS to secure 
factuiers not the object which its supporters hacl in mind 
Notwithstanding the very great de^e of 
projection which the manufacturers got, the 
production of woollen goods proved to^be one of the 
most unsatisfactory and unprofitable of manufactum^ 
occupations As a rule, a strong protective measure 
causes domestic producers to obtain, at least for a time, 
high profits, though under the ordinary circumstances of 
free competition, profits are sooner or later brought down 
to the normal level But in the w oollen manufacture even 
this temporary gam was not secured by the home producers 
after the act of 1867 A few branches, such as the pro- 
duction of carpets, of blankets, of certam worsted goods, 
were highly profitable for some years These were the 
branches, it will be remembered, in which the compensa 
ting duties were most excessive, and the prominent manu 
facturers engaged in them had done most to secure the 
passage of the act of 1867 Profits m these branches 
were in course of time brought down to the usual level, 
and m many instances below the usual level, by the in 
crease of domestic production and domestic competition 
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The manufacture of the great mass of wooller goods, 
however, was depressed and unprofitable during the years 
immediately following the act, notwitbstandmg the specu 
lative achvity and seeming prosperity of thJt time ’ It 
has sometimes been said that this was the effect of the 
act ^tself but other causes, such as the cessation of the 
the war demand and the increasing use of worsted goods 
in place of woollen goods, probably suffice to account for 
the unprosperous state of affairs It has also been said 
that the lack of diversity in the woollen faiahufacture of 
the United States can be traced to those provisions in 
the act of 1867 by which particularly high protection was 
given on the common and cheaper goods the more so 
since the high duty on wool has tended to hamper the 
manufacturer in the choice of his material No doubt it 
IS true that at present the majonty of finer woollen goods 
are imported, and the manufacture in this country is 
confined mainly to cheaper grades The situation is not 
essentially different from that which we have already 
described as existing before i86o* But here again too 
much IS ascribed, for good or evil, to the tariff The 

* See an lastrucbve arbde by a manafnctuier in Bulletin Nat Assoc 
Uool Mf vol III p 354 (1873) There is one thing that all who are 
interested in the manufactuxe will agree to that for the last fiie yeara [from 
1867 to 1873) the business in the aggregate has heen depressed that the 
profits made during the war have heen exhausted mainly and that it has 
been extremely difficult during aU this time to buy wool and manufacture it 
into goods and get n new dollar for an old one —Cf Mr Ham^ nat« T.h 
lets cited above 

* See above p 147 
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limited range of the woollen manufacturer is probably 
^Ijdue to deeper causes, in part to the adaptability of the 
domestic n ool for making the woollen goods which form 
'I’the staples the American manufacture, in part to the 
fact that the methods and machmery for those goods are 
fitted to our economic conditions The causes, in fact 
are probably analogous to those which have confined the 
cotton manufacture within a limited range But, on the 
other hand, it is clear that the act of 1867 has not* been 
successful a£ a protective measure it has not stimulated 
the woollen industry to any noticeable degree, nor has it 
greatly affected the character or extent of the imports 
So far as the wool growers are concerned, it has not pre 
vented the price of \iool from declining in the United 
States, in sympathy with the decline elsewhere nor has 
It prevented the shifting of wool growing from the heart 
of the country to the western plains, where wool is raised 
under conditions like those of Australia and the Argen 
tine Republic The manufacture probably would have 
been, on the whole and in the long run, more satisfactory 
to those engaged in it if they had had free wool and if 
woollens had been charged with no more than the pro 
tection of 25 per cent which the act of 1867 was supposed 
to give ’ Some establishments, no doubt, have arisen 
which could not continue under such a system and for 
these temporaiy provisions should be made if the present 
duties are swept away 
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The woollens act of 1S67 has been discussed somewhat 
at length because it is the most stnking illustration of the 
manner in which protective duties were advanced after 
the war at the request of domestic producers* There are 
not a few other cases in which an increase of duties 
bc>.ond the level reached dunng the war was made 
After the woollens act, perhaps the most remarkable is the 
copper act of 1869 Before that >car the duty copper act 
on copper ore had been fi\c per cent, that of 18C9 
on copper in bars and ingots had been'two and a half 
cents per pound Under the very low duty on copper 
ore a large industry had grown up in Boston and Balti 
more Ore was imported from Chili, and was smelted 
and refined in these atits But dunng the years im- 
mediately preceding 1869 the great copper mines of 
Lake Supenor had begun to be worked on a consider- 
able scale These mines are among the nehest sources 
of copper in the world, and under normal circum 

so. Go Further nttneks on the scheme will Ih. founil in Mr \%l 11 ss Re 
part for 1869-70 pp xcii'-g\ \\clh ' Wixil and the Tinff (1873), 
Ham« * Memonal to Committee on aVa}« nnd Means (1872) ScIiolii 
hof W ool and W oollcns {1 883) On the other aide a steady ndt cKaty of 
the compound vystem will be found in the JJtilMm t>f the Au ti t/i n of 
Tt'ool Afanu/aeturerr, to whicJi reference will be fTcqucntb made in the 
following pages Mr Wells s remarL* in 1S70 arc (.ntiuocd in tin. JtuUf 
tm.'nA 11, pp 19-34 , the changes made in the coraiiound <i}stcni in 1883 
arc defended in sol xiii , pp 1-13 89-128 nnd the clmngcs of 1S90 in 
vol *x Compare alw the * Examination of the Statements in the Report 
of the Revenue Commisaioner IIoum. Rep 4i<>t Cong , 2d sesuoii Report 
No 72 the ranff Commission Report of iSSe pp 2240-2247 2411- 
*440, and the references given on p *96, nott in thnaolume Statistics 
are collected in the IVoo! Book (i^) published b) the Wool Manufac 
tuiers Aswemtion and in the volume on JVool and ATaunfattnut of IVoot 
(1894) issued by the Bui eau of Statistics Iriasury Department 
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stances -would supply the United States with this metal 
more cheaply and abundantly than any other country, 
yet by virtue of our tariff policy these very inin<»c 
caused us for many years to pay more for our copper 
than any other country. The increased production from 
these mines, with other circumstances, had caused copper 
to fall in price in 1867 and 1868, and their owi^ers came 
before Congress and asked for an increase of duties Cop- 
per one was to pay three cents for each pound of pure cop- 
per, equal to*twenty-five or thirty per cent., in place of the 
previous duty of five per cent. , and ingot copper was to 
pay five cents per pound, instead of two and a half cents 
The bill making these changes was passed by both houses 
President Johnson refused to sign it, and sent in a veto 
message, which bore marlra of having been composed by 
other hands than his own. But the President was then per- 
haps the most unpopular man in the countiy; Congress 
had got a habit of overriding his vetoes, and the copper bill 
was passed m both Houses by the necessary two-thirds 
vote, and became law.* The effect of the higher duty 
was to accelerate the closing of the smelting establish- 

* Thereto message is in Qmgnts Record, i86S-^, p 1460 It mas 
wntten b> Mr Dai id A Wells, as that gentleman has infonned the irnter 
The rhararii-i- of the bill mas made clear enough in the conxse of the debate, 
at TjrcU as by the leto message See Brooks’s speech, zM , p 1462 The 
mf^Tini-r m vrluch this bill, and others of the same kind, were earned through 
IS illustrated hy some almost naive remarks of Mr Frdmghuysen 
“ My sympathies are with this bill, as they always are for any tanff bill I 
however, thit I do not like this system of legislation, pid-ing out 
first wool, then copper, then other articles, and leaving the general maim 
factunng'mterests without that protection to which they are entitled, and 
thus dniding the strength which those great interests ought to ha\e Bv* 
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ments which had treated imported ores, and to aid the 
domestic producers of copper m pocketing large profits 
The displacement of the imported copper bjjr the Lake 
Superior product would have come in any case , for as 
events proved, the sources of supply in this country were 
nek enough not only to oust foreign competitors at home, 
but soon (o invade the market abroad With the aid of 
the ^uty, the mining companies were able to form a 
combination which fixed the pnee of copper within the 
country at a higher price than that ruling abroad When 
It was impossible to dispose of the entire product within 
the country, large quantities were sent abroad and sold 
at whatever pnee could be got, — Slower in any case than 
the domestic price The great profits secured by those 
who were shrewd and fortunate in developing the mines 
were doubtless due in the main to the unsurpassed rich 
ness of the copper deposits But they were increased by 
the copper duty of 1869, and thus for a series of years 
the great natural resources of the country became a cause 
not of abundance and cheapness, but of curtailment of 
supply and dearness * 

Still another instance of the increase of duties since the 
war IS to be found in the case of steel rails Before 1870 
steel rails had been charged with duty under the head of 

still if a bill IS introduced which gives protection to copper tnisbng to the 
magnanimity of the Reprosentatives from the West \iho have wool and cop 
per protected 1 should probably vote for the bill — litd p 161 

> On the effect of the copper act see Mr Wells s Essay already refetied 
to in the Cobden Club senes pp 518-521 Cf the Report of the Tanff 
Comm pp 2554-3577 Sec also Appendix V where the lotal pro 
duction of copper in each year pnees at home and abroad etc are given 
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“maniifacturers of steel not otherwise provided for,” and 
Steel rails, as such had paid forty-five per cent. The 
t^ff act of 1870 changed this to a specific 
duty of if cents per pound, or $28 per gross ton. 
At the time, the change caused an increase, but no 
very great increase, in the duty. The Bessemer process 
of making steel had hardly begun to be use<| in 1870, 
and the price of steel rails at that time *in England 
was about $50 per ton. The ad-valorefn rate of forty- 
five per cent., calculated on this price, would make the 
duty $22.50 per ton, or not very much less than the duty 
of $28 per ton imposed by the act of 1870. Between 
1870 and 1873, the price of steel rails advanced in Eng- 
land, and the specific duty of $28 imposed in the former 
year was not higher than the ad-vahrem rate of forty-five 
per cent, would have been. But after 1873 the prices of 
Bessemer steel and of steel rails steadily went down. As 
they did so, the specific duty became heavier in propor- 
tion to the price. By 1877 the average price of steel rails 
in England was only a little over $31 per ton ; and since 
1877 the English price has not on the average been so 
high as $28 per ton. The duty of $28, which this country 
imposed, therefore became equivalent to more than one 
hundred per cent on the foreign price. The result of this 
exorbitant duty was an enormous gain to the producers of 
sted rails in the United States. The patent for the use of 
the Bessemer process was owned by a comparatively small 
number of companies ; and these companies, aided by a 
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patent at home and protected by an enormous duty 
against foreign competitors, were enabled for a time to ob- 
tain exceedingly high prices for steel rails. During the 
great demand for railroad materials which began on the 
revival of business in 1879, and continued for several 
yeais thereafter, the prices of steel rails were advanced so 
high that English rails were imported into this country 
even thougli paying the duty of one hundred per cent. 
During this time the price in England was on the average 
in 1880 about $36 per ton, and in 1881 about $31 per ton. 
In this country during the same years the price averaged 
$67 and $61 per ton. That is, consumers in this country 
were compelled to pay twice as much for steel rails as 
they paid in England. Any thing which increases the 
cost of railroad-building tends to increase the cost of 
transportation ; and a tax of this kind eventually comes 
out of the pockets of the people in the shape of higher 
iailroad<harges for carrying freight and passengers. The 
domestic producers of steel rails secured enormous profits, 
of one hundred per cent, and more on their capital, during 
these years. These profits, as is always the case, caused 
a great extension of production. The men who had 
made so much money out of Bessemer steel in 1879-81 
put this money very lai^ely into establishments for 
making more steel. New works were erected in all parts 
of the country. At the same time the demand fell off, 
in consequence of the check to railroad-building ; and the 
increased supply, joined to the small demand, caused 
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prices here to fall almost to the English rates But 
dunng the years of speculation and railroad building the 
tariff had yielded great gains to makers of steel rails and 
popular feeling against this state of things was so strong 
that in 1883 Congfress fdt compelled, as we ghall see, to 
make a considerable reduction m the duty * 

Still another case, and one which bears sojne resem 
Marble 1864 the woollen act of 1867, is to be 

and 1870 foun^ in the change of the duty on marble, 
which was made in i8yo The duty on marble had 
been put in 1864 at fifty cents per cubic foot, and 
tu enty per cent in addition This it may be remarked 
IS one of the not infrequent cases in which our tanff 
has imposed, and still imposes, both advaloretn and 
specific duties on the same article No compensating 
principle, such as is found m the woollen schedule, ex 
plains most of these mixed duties and it is hard to 
find any good reason for retaining them, and giving the 
customs authonties the task of assessing the duty both 
on value of the article and on its weight or measure^ 
The cause of their retention, there can be little doubt, isj 
that they serve to conceal the real extent of the dutie^, 
imposed The duty on marble, for instance, had bef 
thirty per cent in j86i, and had been raised to forty per 

1 The effect of the sted rail duty is discussed more in detail in Mr J 
Sdioenhofs Destructive Influence of the Tariff ch vu On the profits 
made hy the manufacturers see Mr A S Hewitt s speech in Congrras 
May 16 i88a Cmgrus Ream/ pp agSoSs also printed sepa^y 
Cy tnjra p 94 and figures of production pnces etc m Appendix VI 
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cent in 1862 The mixed duty put on m 1864 was 
equivalent to eighty per cent and more * A direct in 
crease of the duty from forty to eighty per cent would 
hardly have been ventured on but the adoption of the 
mixed duty veiled the change which was in fact made 
One would have supposed that this rate of eighty per 
cent would have sufficed even for the most ardent sup 
porter of ^dme industries , hut in 1870 a still further 
^ S^crease ivas brought about It w as then enacted that 
marble sawed into slabs of a thickness o^ t\?o inches or 
should pay twentj five cents for each superficial 
are foot, and thirty per cent m addition , slabs be 
en two and three inches thick should pay thirty five 
ts per square foot, and thirty per cent slabs between 
‘e and four inches thick should pay forty five cents 
square foot, and thirty per cent , and so on in proper 
Marble more than six inches thick paid at the old 
of fifty cents per cubic foot, and twenty per cent It 
rident that the change made in the duty on marble in 
caused a great increase The duty on the thinnest 
(two inches or less in thickness) became $1 50 per 
; foot, and thirty per cent in addition , this same 

duty oi 1864 vras 6xed as Mr MomU then explained in accord 
^ e « ith an anangement made between the importing meichants and the 
g^emen in Washington in the marble quany interest The latter n ere 

Mr MomU s constitnents It did not seem to occur to that gentleman 
the peisons who were to pay for the marble should he t^axded at all 
Ongm^y Mr MomU had even proposed a duty of se\enty fi^e cents per 
cubic yard with twenty per cent in addition See Ghbe i66a-6i 

PP *746-8747 ^ 
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marble had hitherto been admitted at fifty cents per cubic 
foot, and twenty per cent. The new rates of 1870 were 
equivalent to between 100 and 150 per cent, on the 
value, and ^proved to be practically prohibitive. The 
effect of the marble duty and of the change made in it in 
1870 can be understood only by those who know the cir- 
cumstances under which marble is produced an5 imported 
in this country. The only marble imported, and that 
‘ which alone is atffected by the duty, is fine marble used 
for omamentaf purposes in mantel-pieces, furniture, grave 
stones, etc. Such marble comes into use very largely «< 
the shape of slabs of a few inches in thickness. Tlr 
marble is imported, notwithstanding the heavy duty, fro^ 
Italy, whence it is brought cheaply by ships that ha',^ 
taken out grain and other bulky cargoes. It is produc<F 
in tire United States in a single district in Vermont. TB 
owners of the marble quarries in this district had ths 
product raised in price almost to the extent of the dm j 
of 80 or 150 per cent. The result was to make thet'^j 


quarries very valuable pieces of property, and to piL 
very handsome profits into the pockets of their ownenk 
profits which represent practically so much money whi<L 
Congress ordered those who used ornamental marble 
pay over to the quarry-owners.* \r 

Wool and woollens, copper, steel rails, marble, whicI^We 
have now considered, are sufficient examples. of, tjj^rman- 


' In regaid to the daty on inerble, see " Tariff Cdmntission Report,” ^ 
aS7, 1560, 1648. 
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ncr in which duties, already raised to high figures during 
the war, were still further increased after the wrar, for 
the benefit of the domestic producers Other instances 
could be given m which an equal disrcgartl other 
of the consumer and taxpayer has been 
Shown The duty on flax, the raw material 
of a man^acturc not over prosperous, had been §15 per 
ton in 1864,* m 1870 it was raised to $20 on undressed 
flax xnd to $40 on dressed flax Nickel had been 
admitted free of duty in 1861, and had pa^d only fifteen 
per cent by the act of 1864 In 1870 the duty was sud 
cnly made thirty cents per pound, or about forty per 
cent on the value Nickel, like marble, is produced m 
onlj one localit> m this country There exists a single 
nickel mine, m Pennsylvania, owned by a well known ad 
locate of protection, and, with the aid of the tariff, this 
mine, doubtless, has > leldcd the owner very handsome re 
turns ' Examples need not be multiplied Enough has 

'Mr Joseph Mhirton of 1 htHdelphia is the owner of the nickel mine 
and his ippcircd frcquentl} hefore Congressional Committees m ad\ oca^ 
f this dut> and of others Sec the Tnnif Commission Report pp 201- 
xit X hented contras ecs) on this subject wts raised bj Mr W^rtons 
I impblet The Dntj on Ttickcl (Philadelphia 1883) with which ina> 
)e complied the remarks of Mr D V Wells in the Prttueton Revie-o 
luU 1SS3 pp 6-ti 

In the ) ears after IS, o the nickel uiaation was affected firet bjthedis- 
cmen of nch tninci in New Calc Ionia controlled bj aFrench Companj and 
next about hj the disco>er> of a nch mine in Canada The Pennsjl 
1 anil mine <eemitoha\c shown si£ns of cxfaanstion and its owner advocated 
U e almi sion of nickel ore and matte at a low rate of duts wath the reten 
Yv\ pt the dju on nickel itself for the protection of the works which had 
'e-npul no to refine the Pcnn^hania nickel See the statements of Mr 
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been said to show how the increase of duties of which the 
war was the immediate occasion, continued after the war 
had ceased 

The retention of the high duties of the war is to be 
explained by the pressure of other problems the fear of 
infringing on vested rights and interests, the po\verful 
opposition which is always met in withdrawing public 
bounty when once it has been conferred To explain the 
additions to the protective system made after the Wr, by 
measures iTke'the woollens act of 1867 and the copper act 
of 1869 some regard must also be had to the influence of 
private interests in Congress The details of these acts, 
and of other acts passed since the war, have undoubtedly 
been settled in large part by men who had a direct pecu 
maty interest in secunng an increase of the duties It 
IS highly improbable that bnbeiy, direct or indirect, was 
ever used to affect tanff legislation But it may be fairly 
said that a general laxity of opinion on the duties of 
pubhc men enabled provisions to find their way into 
tanff legislation which could not have been carried 
through in a more healthy state of affairs The demor 
alization has shown itself quite as stnkmgly m other parts 
of federal legislation as in tanff matters, it has shown 
itself most strikingly of all in some State legislatures and 
in municipal administration During the penod imme 
diately after the war, the state of things was probablj 
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crorse Ilian at any other time in our histoiy. The ’redun- 
dant currency promoted speculation and gambling ; jobs 
were plenty and lobbyists strong ; some legislators thought 
it not improper to become interested ” in ’enterprises 
which their votes might affect, and few Congressmen hes- 
itated to advocate measures that would put mon^ in the 
pockets influential constituents. Conditions of this 
sort amount largely for the higher duties of the years 
after the war. It cannot be said that there was any con- 
sistent policy or sustained public opinion in ?avor of eac- 
tending the protective system. 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE TARIFF ACT OF 1883. 

The tariff act of 1883 made the first generalj^vision 
since the Civil War, apart from the abortive horizontal 
reduction of 1872. After the crisis of 1873, little or noth- 
ing vras heard about the tariff. Currency question^ came 
into prominence during the period of depression. The 
successful resumption of specie payments in 1879, and 
revival of prosperity which set in at the same time, finally 
diverted public attention from the monetary situation; 
and the same set of causes contributed to centre attention 
once more on the tariff system. The revival of activity 
in 1879 and the years following caused a-great increase in 
imports, and so a great increase in the customs revenue. 
For several years after 1879, surplus revenue was 
on the average over a hundred millions annually. The 
redundant revenue compelled a revision of the customs 
duties, and it was inevitable that not only the financial 
but the economic aspects of the tariff should once more 
become prominent. 

The connection between tariff legislation and the state 
of the revenue has indeed been almost constant in our his- 
tory. ^ In 1842 an empty treasury was followed by thepas^ 
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sage of a high protective tan£f In 1857 overflowing 

revenue caused a reduction of the duties In 1861 the 

Momll tariff was passed, partly m order to make good a 

deficit Durmg the war the need of money led to the act 

of 1864 The ten per cent reduction of 1872 

wassailed out largely by the redundant revenue , '^****“‘_ 

« » » » , , „ «mtnotann 

Its aboliti^ in 1875 was excused by the falling 
off m the government income The protection 
1st acts of 1824 and 1828 and the so called revenue act of 
1846, stand practically alone as general measures little 
affected by the state of the revenue at the time Since 
the Civil War, the financial situation has usually given the 
occasion for changes in the tariff rates , and this is true 
of the act of 1883, as well as of the acts of 1890 and 1897 
In 1882 Congress passed an act for the appointment 
of a Tariff Commission, whidi was to report at Tanff 
the next session of Congress what changes it 
thought desirable The majority in Congress 
then was protectionist, and of the gentlemen appointed 
by the President on this commission a majority were 
advocates of high protection , while no member could be 
said to represent that part of the public which believed 
a reduction of the protective duties to be desirable Mi 
John L Hayes, the secretary of the Wool Manufacturers 
Association, was president of the commission Its report 
was laid before Cong^ss at the beginning of the session of 
1882-^3 At first no action on this report or on the tanff 
seemed likely to be taken for the House, in whi^ rev 
enue bills must onginate, was unable to agree on any 
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bill But the House having passed a bill for the re- 
duction of some of the internal taxes the Senate 
to this bill, as an amendment, a tariff bill, based, m 
the main, on the recommendations of the Tariff Com 
mission When this biU came before the House the 
protectionists ^rain succeeded as in 1872, in obtainmg a 
parliamentary victory By an adroit manoeuvr( they man 
iged to have it referred to a conference committ^ ' In 
his committee the details of the tariff act were finally set 
tied , for the bill, as reported to the Senate and House by 
the conferees of the two bodies \\ as passed by 
them and became law The object of the ma 

flow PftlB S cd i 

noeuvre was to check the reduction of duties as 


It appeared in the Senate bill and this object was attain 
ed The changes made by the conference committees 
were, as a rule, in a protectionist direction The duties 

' This manoeuvre eos a curious example of the maimer in which the rules 
of Congress are manipulated in order to affect legislation A tu o thuds vote 
the existing rules was required to bang the Senate bill before the House 
A tno-thiids majority in favor of the bill could not be obtained though it 
mas probable that ona direct vote a majority in its favor could have heen got 
The protectionists -uished to have the bill referred to a conference commit 
tee which would probably act in the direction desired by them For this 
purpose a lesolnbon 'nos introduced by Mr Heed of Marne providing for 
a new rule of the House by which a bare majonty was to have poi er to 
take up a bill amended by the Senate for the pnrpose of non concurrence m 
the Senate amendments hut not fier the Furfose of eonettrrmee By the pas 
s'lge of this rule a majority of the House could take up the tanff bill and 
then refuse to concur in the Senate amendments but under this rule the 
amendments could not be concurred in There was consequent]} no 
possibibty of passing the tanff bill in the shape in which it came from the 
Senate The bill had to be referred to a conference committee and in 
that cogimittee as the text states the details of the bill i ere settled The 
Reed rule though made a permanent rule of the House was passed merdy 
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on a number of articles were raised by the committee 
above the rates of the Senate bill and even above the 
rates which the House had shown a willingness to accept 
The consequence was that the tariff act as firfelly passed, 
contained a much less degree of reduction than the origi 
nal JSenate bill , and it was passed in the Senate only by 
a strict p^y vote of 32 to 31, while the original Senate 
bill had been passed by a vote of 42 to 19 ' 

In taking up the provisions of the act of 1883, it will 
be best to consider first those cases in wSicfi an increase 
in the duties was made Changes of this sort were made 
in a considerable number of cases, and are significant of 
the general character of the measure To begin with, 
the duties on certain classes of woollen goods were raised 


'Mr Maznson in 1884 sud The ofSce and duty of a conference com 
inittee is to adjust the difference between two disagreeing houses This 
House had decided that bar iron of the middle dass should pay 8*0 a ton 
the Senate that it nas to pay $20 z6 a ton The gentlemen of the confer 
ence committee reconciled this difference — ^how? By raising bar iron [of 
this class] abo%e botli House and Senate to $22 40 The Tariff Commission 
reported that the tariff on iron ore should be 50 cents a ton The Senate 
said It should be 50 cents a ton The House said it should be 50 cents a 
ton Gentlemen of the conference committee reconciled the i^ireement of 
the House Senate and Tonff Commission into a disagreement and made 
the duty on iron ore 75 cents a ton The gentlemen of the conference did 
a similar service for the great corporation of corporations the Iron and Steel 
AssociBbon hygivingit'itaxof8x7 steel rails which the House had 
r xed at 815 and the Senate at 815 68 per ton Quoted in Nelson s Un 
just Tariff Law pp a* 23 Cf remarks to the same effect by Senator 
Bedk who was a member of the conference committee — Record 1883- 
S4 p 2786 

The confeiiecs for the Senate i ere Messrs Momll Rli«»n«tni Aldnch. 
Baiard and Beck for the House Messrs Kelley McKinle\ Haskell 
Kandall and Carlisle AH but three (Bajord Beck and Carlisle} were 
strong pioteetlonisU 
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On most woollens the figures were lowered , though, as 
will be seen, the reduction in these cases was not such as 
to bring any benefit to consumers But on certain classes 
of woollentf, on which a reduction of duty, if made, would 
have been of real importance, the duties were advanced 
This was the case with dress goods made wholly of \jooI 
Under the act of 1867 such goods had paid a^maximum 
duty of eight cents per yard and forty per cent The 
forty per cent rate on these goods had already be^above 
the ^(sticnSTa^valorcvt duty of thirty five per cent estab 
lished by the act of 1867 Nevertheless the act of 1883 
increased the duty on these goods to nine cents a yard 
and forty per cent The Tariff Commission had even 
recommended twelve cents a yard and forty per cent 
Goods of this class were, and still are, the largest single 
item in the importations of woollens into the United 
States They are made to no very great extent by the 
domestic manufacturers The new duty was intended to 
enable the latter to engage profitably in making them , 
since the old duty, though it amounted in all to more 
than sixty five per cent on the value of the imports, had 
not sufficed for this purpose The increase in the speafic 
duty was not supposed to be necessary to give more 
effective compensation for the wool duty, in fact, as 
we shall see, the duty on wool was shghtly lowered, so 
that the compensating duty, if changed at all, should have 
gone down The new duty was a concession to the de 
mand of the manufacturers for still further protection* 


* The Tanff Comniissioa in its Report (p 31) said Thenew danse 
1 relation to all -wool menno iroods » a itea jirovjsion and has in Mew the 
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It did not attain its object, all wool dress goods con 
tinned to be imported, and few, if any, were made at 
home and m time a still further increase of duty was 
asked, and at last was granted in the tariff act of 1890 
Next to dress goods, such as were discussed in the 
preceding paragraph, the class of woollens of which the 
importati^s were lai^st were the finer grades of cloths 
and cassimefes The importation of these went on stead 
ily in large quantities Their production carried on 
in this country only to a limited extent It is not sur 
pnsing, therefore, to find here also a nse of the rates in 
the act of 1883 Cloths were divided into two classes 
those costing more and those« costing less than eighty 
cents per pound The latter, costing less than eighty 
cents, were admitted, as before, at an ad-valorem duty of 
thirty five per cent But the former, costing more than 
eighty cents per pound, were made to pay forty per cent 
The specific compensating duty was reduced somewhat in 
both cases in connection with the lower duties on wool, 
which will presently be discussed , but the ad^alorem 
rate, that whidi is avowedly protective, was increased 
This increase also did not have the desired effect, tm 
portations continued in large volume, and here again 
a farther advance m duties was a^ed and obtained in 
i8go 


A change of almost the sa me kind was made m the 
m^uchon fabncs never jet succosfnlly n.ade m this countiy Many 

flTl i ncquBibon to our naUonal industry The.duties of 

discuss^ in detail by 
Ua>esin5„;/rf,« Woot Mf *,u.. t-xa. Sa-iaS ^ 
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duties on cotton goods Here also the duty was lowered 
on the common grades of goods and on these grades the 
reduction wp again a purely nommal one But on other 
grades of cotton goods whose importation still continued 
and on which a decrease m the duty would have caused 
some lowering of prices and relief from taxation there 
was no reduction, but an increase The duty tn cotton 
hosiery, embroidenes, trimmings laces inserting)^ had 
been thirty ^e^per cent under the old law In the act 
of 1883 it was made forty per cent The du^ of thirty 
five per cent had been imposed during the war, in 1864 
at a time when raw cotton was taxed, and the manufac 
tured cotton also paid a heavy internal tax This rate had 
remained unchanged from 1864 till 1883 notwithstanding 
the abolition of the internal taxes The importance of 
the new duty of forty per cent is clear only when we 
know that imports of cottons consist chiefly of goods of 
the class on which the dut^ is raised About tivo thirds 
of the cottons imported became subject to the increased 
duty 

The process by which the protective system has gradu 
ally been brought to include almost every article, what 
ever its character, whose production in the country is 
possible, IS illustrated by the history of the duty on iron 
ore This most raw of raw matenals had paid in 1861 a 
duty of ten per cent as an unenumerated article , and the 
rate had not been changed during the w ar, since the arti 
cle wa^not one Iikelj to be imported or to j leld revenue 
In iSyo, when the protective principle, as we have seen, 
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was applied with greater strictness in various directions, 
the duty was raised to twenty per cent. In later years 
iron ore began to be imported in considerable quantities, 
especially from Spain; and the duty was raised in 1883 
to seventy-five cents per ton, or about thirty-five per cent, 
on the value. 

Still ar^ther instance of the advance of duties in the 
new act wai in the rates on certain manufactures of steel. 

Here, as has so often happened, the increase 
was concealed under what wa^ fit appearance 
merely a change in classification. The duties on steel 
ingots, bars, sheets, and coils had been, until 1883, those 
fixed in the tariff of 1864, — ^from two and one quarter 
cents to three and one half cents per pound, varying with 
the value of the steel. The act of 1883 reduced these 
duties slightly, making them from two to three and a 
quarter cents per pound. But previous to 1883 '* steel, in 
forms not otherwise specified," had been admitted at a 
duty of thirty per cent. Under this provision, which had 
been in force since 1864, a number of articles, like co^ed 
ingots, rods, piston-rods, steamer shafts, and so on, had 
paid only thirty per cent. The act of 1883, however, 
specificially enumerated these and other articles, and put 
them in the same schedule with steel ingots and bars, — 
that is, compelled them to pay a duty of from two to three 
and a quarter cents a pound. The effect was a consider- 
able rise in the duties on the newly enumerated articles. 

These examples indicate the mode and the extent in 
which the protective system was extended in tlfe act of 
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1883 As a rule, duties were advanced on protected articles 
of which importations continued in considerable volume 
The advance was by no means universal, bemg affected, 
as our tani: legislation so often has been, by the hap- 
hazard manner in which the details of the measure were 
finally settled But it was made m so large a number of 
important cases as to give the act a distinctly pi6tectiomst 
flavor Such extensions of the protective system prob 
ably were not at that time expected or desired*^^ the 
public The Tariff Commission had been given the task 
of revising the tanff judiciously The rates recoin 
mended by it ivere declared to effect a general reduction 
of twenty per cent or more, and the declared object of 
the leaders in the dominant party was to make a reform 
in the tariff system Reform then was still understood to 
mean reduction, and real reduction, in the protective 
duties , and an actual increase in rates, such as u e have 
seen on cottons, w oollens, and other articles, was no part of 
what the public expected or the act professed to do In 
truth, these changes w ere made in good part without plan 
or consistent, as so many details have been settled in our 
statutes a result mevitable from the absence, m our 
sjrstem, of concentrated responsibility for the details of 
legislation Some advances were proposed by the Tariff 
Commission, others by the House and Senate Commit 
tees, some by amendments in the House, others by 
amendments in the Senate, not a few, as was noted 
abo\e, were finally settled in the Conference Committee 
In many cases, they were half concealed by changes m 
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dassliication, or coupled with reductions of other articles 
m the same schedules Had a separate bill been brought 
forward, proposing the higher duties contained in the act, 

It certainly could not have passed * 

We may turn now to an eNamination of the cases 
in wjuch duties were reduced m 1883 

The sd^ules in the tariff which have the greatest 
effect on the’ welfare of the country are those fixing the 
duties' ^n iron and wool , and to these we will first give 
our attention The change in the duty on Vrool was suffi 
ciently simple The ad^ttloretn rate was taken off The * 
duty of 1867, it will be remembered, had been, on wools ( 
co^itmg less than thirty two cents, ten cents per pound/ 
plus eleven per cent ad vak>rem, and, on wools costing] 
more than thirty two cents, twelve cents per pound plus 
ten per cent ad valorem These advalorem rates of 
eleven and ten per cent were taken off, and the rates left 
simply at ten and twelve cents per pound In regard to 
the greater part of the wools raised m the United States, 
this reduction was purely nominal It left the duty on the 
cheaper grades of wool, raised in Texas and in the Tern 
tones, at a point where it was still entirely prohibitory 
So far as concerns the higher grades of wools, such as are 
raised in Ohio and neighbonng States, the reduction was 
real though so small in amount that it practically left the 
situation unchanged ’ On carpet wools the duty was 

* The duty m the act of 1883 was tea cents on wool costing cents or 

less and twelve cents on that costing moie than thirty cents The change 
(in the line of division according to value) from thir^ two to thirty 
VOS not without importance and as far as it went it evidently tended to 
nenualue the reduction, ^eo/Mf mi n log 
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reduced from the former rates of six and three cents 
a pound, to five and t^\o and a half cents These wools 
are practically not raised in the United States at all^ and 
the reductic)n on them u as again real though slight 
On the Whole, the changes in the dutj on this raw 
material indicated a desire to make concessions to. the 
opponents of protection Greater reductions w^uld prob- 
ably ha\ e been made but for the fear of arousing among 
the wool growers a feeling of opposition to the protectne 
system as a'*whole Little can be said in favor of the 
duty on u ool , and e\ en on stnctly protectionist grounds 
much can be said s^inst it Notw ithstanding the cum 
brous machinery of compensating duties, it undoubtedl} 
has a hampenng influence on the w ool manufacture, and 
has been one factor, though perhaps not the most im 
portant, in confining this industry to the limited range 
that IS so often complained of As a tax on raw materials, 
it tends to bear with heavier weight than would be the 
case w ith the same duty on a finished product since it is 
ad\ anced again and again b} the wool dealer, the manu 
facturer, the cloth dealer, the tailor, each of whom must 
ha\ e a greater profit in proportion to the greater amount 
of capital which the wool duty and the higher price of 
wool make it necessary for him to employ So strong 
and so clear are the objections to duties of this kind that 
hardly another civilized country, whatever its general 
policy, attempts to protect wool * _ 

> >»ot «MiI> Xinrlanil but countncs like France Germany Austna Italy, 
which haie apphed protectne duties in recent jeais admit wmI fiee. 
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Moreover, the reduction of a duty of this kind can 
take place with exceptional ease. Wool is not produced, 
as a rule, in large quantities, by persons who devote 
themselvte exclusively to this as a business, it is mainly 
produced by farmers, whose chief income comes from 
other, sources, and on whon\a reduction of duty and a 
fall of pric^ would fall with comparatively little weight. 
■\n the Western States and Territories, it is true, wool 
is grown on large sheep ranches, by producers with 
whom it is not a subsidiary business. But* ^e qualities 
of ^wool grown there are least affected by the duty. 
While the price of Territory wools is probably higher 
than the price of similar wools abroad, it is by no means 
higher by the full extent of the duty. The argument for 
the consideration of vested interests is consequently less 
strong than in the case of manufactures in which a large 
plant is invested, and where the interests of a large body 
of workmen are involved in the retention of things as 
they are. 

We turn now to the reductions of duty on woollen 
goods, which would naturally follow the lower duty on 
wool. It has been seen that the eui-valorein, or 
protective, duty was not decreased at all, and 
that on the finer classes of woollens it was increased from 
thirty-five to forty per cent. But the specific, or compen- 
sating, duty was reduced from fifty cents to thirty-five 
cents a pound. The woollens duty of 1883 was thirty-five 
cents a pound and thirty-five per cent, on goods costing 
'*^*6^*” “B^ty centsjjer pound, and thirty-five ‘cents 
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and forty per cent on goods costing more than eighty 
cents 'The lowering of the specific duty was in part 
called for by the reduction of the duty on wool , but the 
decrease somewhat larger than the reduced duty on 
the raw material made necessary The compensating 
duty m the new act was fixed on the assumption that no 
more than three and one half pounds of woollare used in 
making a pound of cloth , whereas the act df 1867, it will 
be remembered, was framed on the basis of foilrpounds 
of wool to CSd pound of cloth This may be called a tacit 
confession that the compensating duty of 1867 had 
been excessive , and the new arrangement took away 
some of the protection which was formerly given by the 
specific duty But the changes were more nominal than 
real So fai as the finer grades of woollens were con 
cerned, it was more than offset by the increase in the 
ad^valorem duty from thirty five to forty per cent So 
far as the cheaper grades of woollens were concerned, it 
had no real effect The duty on these was prohibitory 
before, and it remained prohibitoiy Such a change has 
no effect on trade or prices, and brings no benefit to con 
sumers Precisely similar is the state of things in regard 
to flannels, blankets, and similar goods On these also the 
specific duty was reduced, on the cheapest grades from a 
rate of twenty cents a pound to rates of ten and twelve 
cents But the new rates were still high enough to shut 
out importation, and brought about no change btyond 
that of the figures on the statut e book * 

> Complaint T»as made that the act of 1S83 reduced the duties on goods 
more than the duties on uool Hayes s artides m Bulletm 
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Changes of precisely this kind are to be found in other 
parts of the act of 1883 The rates on the cheap grades 
of cotton goods, for instance show a considera 
ble reduction On the lowest class of unprintecf 
goods the duty had been five cents per yard it was made 
two and one half cents But the old duty had for many 
years ceas^ to have any appreciable effect on the prices 
of cottQi^goods The common grades of cottons can be 
made as a rule, as cheaply in this country ag anywhere in 
the world in fact, some of them are regularly exported 
m large quantities If the duty on such cottons were 
entirely abolished, it is probable that they could not be 
imported and it is certain that a very small duty would 
suffice to shut out from Our market all foreign competi 
tors in them Under these arcumstances a reduction of 
duty like that of 1883 could be of no effect whatever The 
same holds good of almost all the various reductions in 
the specific duties on plain and pnnted cotton goods 


fFoa/ Mf vol XIII This sna certainly the cose with worsted goods 
which were admitted at qiecific duties not suOicient to compensate for the 
dnties on wocd The mistalce in adjusting these duties was made by Mr 
Hayed himself in the bill framed 1^ the Tariff Commission It led to a 
long straggle on the part of the manufacturers to get a construction of the 
act of 1S83 making worsteds dutiable os woollens The Democratic admin 
istiation of 1885 Bg refused to adopt such a construcUon the Republican 
administration in 1889 did so hut the courts when a case was tried befqie 
them promptly decided that the remedy was not to be found by miscon 
stTumg the statute and in 1890 a special act was passed in advance of the 
general tariff act of that year making worsteds dutiable os woollens A 
good bnef statement of this episode is in the Report of the Secretary of 
He Treasury for i89t P 35 The BuUeUn tVeal Mf is full of it from 
tS86 to 1889 and a detailed account of the last steps in x88g is in rol xx 
The special act is in 36 Statutes at Xms^ 105 
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These chai^ies also were nominal On the other ,n 
the case of the finer cotton goods, laces, and trunmings, on 
which a lowenng of the rates would have been of real 
effect, theVe was, as we have seen, no decrease, but an 
increase 

The duty on pig iron was reduced from %7 oo tcw$6 72 
a ton This change was inagmficant, har^ two per 
cent on the foreign price of iron A greater 
could have been made without danger of sax^ 
disturbance bf the iron trade The same was the 
with the reduction on bar iron, which, on the oidinaty 
grade, lowered the duty from one cent a pound to e^ht 
tenths of a cent The reduction still left the duty high 
enough to prevent any lowenng of pnees and any effect 
on trade The duties on the various forms of manufao 
tured iron — hoop, band, sheet, plate iron — went down m 
mudi the same way The reductions were slif^t m all 
cases, and often merely nominal In general, the new 
rates on iron and its manufactures were such as to have 
no appreciable effect on the trade and wdfare of the 
countiy 

The duty on steel rails showed a considerable reduction 
The old rate had been $28 a ton , the new one 
was $17 If this change had been made four 
or five years earlier, it would have been of much practical 
importance , but when made, it had no effect whatever 
It has already been said that, after the enormous profits 
made the steel rail makers m 1879-1881, the production 
in ♦iiw countiy was greatbr mcreased At the same time 
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tilt, dcmind from therailroids fell off and the huge quin 
Utics %slMch the mills were -iblc to turn out could be 
disposed of if It ill onlj -It prices grcatlj reduced The 
consequence was that the pnee of rails whlfch m 1880 
w IS higher thin the English price bj the full extent of 
the dutj of S'’8 fell rapidly after i88l and brought the 
Americm price in 1885 to a point but little ibo\e the 
Pnglish ^Tfie new duty of 1883 was under these circum 
stinccs *still prohibitory In 1887 when a re\i\al of 
mlwi3 building set in the price of rails a^ain went up 
It IS probable that at this time when there was an actii c 
dcmind for mis the decline of the dut> to $17 wis of 
roll effect prc\ cnting the American price from rising is 
high is it would hive gone if the old dut^ hid been 
retimed But the demand fell off quickly ifter 1SS7 
the Americm price fell corrcspondingl> ind soon bccimc 
higher than the English price by an amount much less 
thin the dutj of $17 With the possible exception of the 
\ tir 1S87 the dutj of $17 was is much 1 prohibitoiy one 
is the old dut3 of §^8 had been ind the reduction on 
the whole WIS is much nominil is those in other pirts of 
till, iron schedule ' 

Vnilogous m its effects to the reduction on steel nils 
WIS tint on copper The dut> on this irticlc went down 
from fi\e cents the nte imposed in 1869 to four cents 
1 pound 1 he dut\ on copper had enured to the benefit 
of the owners of the copper mines of Lake Supenor 

I rgurei 1* to the rnduc o ad pnees ot cteel mis, tee \n. 
e d X 1 1 ■ * 
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aiding^ them to combine and fix the pnce of copper 
without fear of competition from abroad The great 
profits of their mines caused them steadily to increase 
their product and although much of their surplus uas 
disposed of abroad, at prices lo\i er than those demanded 
at home, the growing supply caused the domestic«pnce 
slowly to fall The discovery of large deposits of copper, 
in latter years, in Montana and Arizona, and the ship 
ment to market of a great deal of copper from these 
sources, br^b for a while the monopoly of the Lake 
Superior combination, and caused the pnce to go down 
still farther Importation of copper in any considerable 
quantities ceased many years ago The steady increase 
in the domestic supply brought the pnce to a point but 
little abo\ e the foreign pnce The maintenance of the 
dut^ still enabled the combined copper producers at 
times to secure a higher pnce than they could ha\ e got 
without the duty but under ordinaiy conditions the 
enormous quantities of copper yielded by the mines 
compelled a pnce to be accepted virtually as low as the 
foreign pnce 

The cases of copper and steel rails are sometimes re- 
ferred to as successful applications of protection to young 
industnes On the surface, the object of such protection 
seems here to have been obtained That the pnce of 
these articles fell after the duty w'as imposed, indeed 
proves nothing , for their pnces fell the w orld over But 
their ^nces fell faster than in foreign countries, and fell 
nearly if not quite, to the foreign level , and a pnce as 
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hm as the foreign price, or lower, is the object bought 
by protection to young industries. TWs result, however, 
was not the consequence in the case of copptf certainly, 
of any stimulus given by the duty to imprmrad methods 
of production. It was the result of the extraordinary 
richness of the copper mines, whose discovety and use 
was not ^ffected by the duty, and would have brought 
the price down even sooner had it not been for the duty. 
The duty, so far from stimulating the fall ii^^ce, chedced 
it Much the same is true of steel rails.* To be sure, 
here there seems to have been some stimulus to invention, 
and some advance by American works over the pro«sses 
in use abroad ; but in the main the decline in the price of 
rails has been due to improvements common to all coun- 
tries, to the discoveiy of rich beds of Iron ore on Lake 
Superior, and not least to the decline in the cost of trans- 
porting and bringing together the coal and ore for making 
the Bessemer iron, — ^factors not perceptibly affected by 
the du^. 

Other reductions in the act of 1883 may be briefly 
noted. The duty on marble was fixed at 8ixtys.five cents 
{ler cubic foot on rough marble, and at (i.xo 
per cubic foot on maible sawed, dressed, and in 
slabs. This was a slight decrease from the com- 
pound duties discussed in the preceding chapter.' The 
duty on nideel was put at fifteen cents a pound, in 
of the previous duty of twenty and thuty cents a pound. 
Practically all the nideel imported had come in at thy duty 
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of twenty cents ; consequently the reduction was less 
considerable than it appeared at first sight to be. A 
change of neater importance was the reduction of the 
duty on sill« from sixty to fifty per cent. In part, it is 
true, this was again a merely nominal change, many silk 
goods being as effectually kept out by a duty qjF fifty per 
cent, as by one of sixty. But a large quantity of silks 
were steadily imported ; on these, and on goo^ .of the 
same sort majie in the country, the lowering of the duty 
meant a real decline in the burden of taxation.* The re- 
duction of 1883 was as great as could have been expected, 
and was in marked contrast with the advances made in 
the duties on finer cotton and woollen goods. The same 
contrast appears in the reduction of the duty on finer linens 
from forty to thirty-five per cent. On a considerable 
number of ot^er articles also reductions were made ; the. 
reductions being usually slight, yet sufficient in number to 
indicate a disposition to concede something to those who 
called for a curtailment of the protective duties. 

The duties on a^number of agricultural or mainly 
agricultural products, such as beef and pork, 
hams and bacon, lard, cheese, butter, wheat, com, etc. 
corn, and oats were left unchanged in the act of 
1883. The duty on barley was somewhat lowered at the 
request of the brewers of beer ; and that on rice also was 
slightly reduced. But al most all of these products were 
* On the silk meniifacture as it then stood I have said something in 
Quarterly Jmtrnal of EcoHomies, vol. iii. (iSSg), pp. 268—278. On some 
dianges<in,]nteryea», seeF. R. Mason, TAe American Si/A Induetry and 
the Tariff, Publ. Amer. Econ. Assoc., vol. No. 4 {»9ro). 
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diaiged with the same rates as in prmnous ycaraT It is 
tx> say that the duties on them have no effect 
whatever, excqpt to an insignificant extent on the local 
trade across the Canadian border. The duties were left 
undianged in order to maintain the fiction that the agri- 
cultural population secured through them a share of the 
benefits pf protection. The reductions In tWs schedule, 
on hax^ and on rice, affected almost the only products 
on which the duties in fact were of any ad^tage to the 
agricultural producer or of any disadvantage to the con- 
sumer. In this r^jard, as in others, there was a ^arp 
contrast between the legislation of 1883 and that which 
followed it in 1890 and xSgy. 

Enough has been said of the details of the act of 1883. 
Its general character cannot be easily described ; in truth, 
it can hardly be said to have any general diaracter. On 
the whole, it may be fairly described as a half-hearted 
attempt on the part of those wishing to maintain a 
system of high protection, to make some concesrion to 
a public demand for a more moderate tariff qratem.* 
Some duties were increased, some lowered ; nor was any 
consistent policy followed. Some raw materials, like 

» Mr. Jolin L. Hw««, Uw Frsddnt of tlw Ttoff C:omniiaioii. writing 

laara puricoMjr of the now doriei on wool and wooDeiis, Hid, aho^ after 
thepBMge of die act : RedncUon in Itnlf wu hf no moona to 

na ; tt waa a oonceirion to poblle aendment. a handing of the top and 
hieadieatodwwindof pnbUe ojdnlon to aave flu trunk of the pntective 
qntan- Xnawogrd,tiieobJeiSwaay7vCwtSEm«b^^ Vewera 

willing to oaneedeoidr to BBve the eeieadals both of die wool aadwodaens 
taxis. • * « We wanted th^ tariff to be by our tdoa 6 s."—Aa 

Utin mAMAt *H1., 94 
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wool and pig-iron, were admitted at slightly lower rates* 
others, like iron ore, were charged with higher rates. 
The same incongruities appear in the duties on more 
finished goo\ls ; though as to these it may be said that 
the reductions were generally nominal, rarely of real effect. 
Looking at the tariff system as a whole, it retained, «ub- 
stantially unchanged, the high level of dutie^ reached 
during and after the Civil War. No new line cff policy 
was entered on, in one direction or the other; and it 
remained for tfie act of 1890, the next step in our tariff 
history, to begin a sharp and unmistakable movement in 
the direction of still higher protection. That measure will 
be the subject of the next diapter. 



CHAPTER V 


THE TARIFF ACT OF 189O 

After the passage of the tanff act of 1883 few per 
sons would have expected for a long se^s of years, a 
further extension of the protective system Neverthe 
less, a marked increase of duties was made, within a few 
years, in the act of 1890, familiarly known as the McKm 
ley tariff act a measure which marks a new phase in 
our tanff history and in the protective controversy 

In the years immediately succeeding the passage of the 
act of 1883, several unsuccessful attempts were made to 
amend it * In 1884, Mr Morrison, of Illinois, introduced 
a bill by which a general reduction of twenty per cent 
and the entire remission of duties on iron ore, coal, lum 
ber, and other articles, were proposed Mr Morrison may 
have been moved to advocate the plan of a “ honzontal 
reduction by the example which had been set in 1872 
and doubtless he was also influenced by the circumstance 
that the protectionists themselves had arranged the details 
of the act of 1883, and could not complain of dispro 
poitionate reductions or of a disturbance of relative rates 

• An account of these attempts is given by Mr O H Peny in the Quar 
for October 1887 vdl u pp 6^9* 
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under S plan which affected all articles equally. Never- 
theless, the proposal met with vehement opposition not 
only from the Republicans, but from a strong minority in 
Mr. Morrison's o^vn party. It was disposed of on May 6, 
1884, by a vote (156 to 151) striking out its enart jng 
clause. Two jrears later, in the Forty-ninth C9ngreas, a 
similar disposition was made of another bill introduced 
by Morrison. The proposal of 1886, however, w^ differ- 
ent from that^f 1884, in that it made detailed changes in 
the duties. Lumber, salt, wool, hemp, flax, and other 
articles were put on the free-list; the duly on woollens 
was made thirty-five per cent., the specific duties on wool- 
lens being removed with the duties on wool; and reduc- 
tions were proposed on cottons and on sugar. The bill 
never was discussed in Congress, for Mr. Morrison’s 
motion to proceed to its consideration was defeated by a 
vote of 157 to 140, and during the rest of the session no 
further attempt was made to take it up. Early in the 
next session, in December, 1886, a motion was again made 
to proceed to the consideration of revenue bills, and again 
was defeated.’ 

With the session of 1887-88, however, the tariff con- 
troversy entered on a new ph ase. President Cleveland’s 

* Some other measures of less significance were also introduced in these 
years, such as a bill of 1884, to restore the duties of 1867 on wool, which 
was defeated by a dose vote of 126 to 119, and bills introduced Iqr Messrs. 
Randall and Hiscock in 1886. Mr. Randall's bill proposed the removal of 
internal taxes on tobacco, fruit brandies, and qiirits used in the arts, entire 
remission of duties on lumber, jute butts, and a few minor artides, and a 
slight redtction of some other duties. Mr. Hiscock's biU proposed simflar 
changes in the internal taxes, and a large reduction of the duty on sugar. 
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annual message to Congress, in December, 1887, -was de- 
voted entirely to the tariff, and urged vigorously a general 
reduction of duties, and more especially the removal of 
duties on raw materials. Mr. Cleveland's 'decided and 
outspoken attitude had the effect of committing his party 
unseservedly to a policy of opposition to the existing 
protective system, and so of making this question more 
distinctly a* party matter than it had been at any time 
since the Civil War. It is true that in the campaign of 
1884 the Republicans had put forward thfi'tariff question 
as the main issue on which they wished to stand before 
the country ; but in that year the personal qualifications 
of Mr. Blaine for the Presidency played an important part 
in the election, which therefore could not be said to turn 
simply on the tariff issue. < Moreover, within the Demo- 
cratic party there was then an active minority opposed to 
the policy of tariff reduction favored by most of the 
Democrats. This minority had been strong enough to 
defeat Mr. Morrison’s tariff bill of 1884. On the measure 
of that year, while 151 Democrats voted in the affirma- 
tive, 41 voted in the negative, and, with the aid of a 
compact Republican vote in the negative, put an end* to 
the bill The strength of this element in the Democratic 
party had declined somewhat in later years ; but in De- 
ccmber, 1886, at the o pening of the short session 1886-87, 

with a bounty to American sugar-makers. Both of these bills, which indi- 
cated the manner in which the protectionists tried to gnpple with the problem 
of reducing the revenue, were teferrod to the Committee of Ways and 
Means, and. not bmng reported from that body, never came to a vote in the 
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26 Democrats out of 169 voting were still recorded in 
opposition to the tariff reform measure then under con- 
sideration.* In the new Congress, whose first session 
opened xntK Mr. Cleveland's message on the tariff, the 
situation was changed. The hlills bill, so-called, prepared 
during that session, was passed by the Democrats ia the 
House distinctly as a party measure ; out of Demo- 
crats voting all but four voted for it. The llepubHcans 
were as unanimous in voting against it, and, by way of 
counter manifesto, prepai’ed in the Senate, where they had 
a majority, a bill for changing the tariff S3rstem in the 
direction of further protection. The position of both par- 
ties was in this way sharply defined, and in the campaign 
of 1888 the tariff question was the issue squarely presented. 

Neither the Senate bill prepared by the 'Republicans, 
nor the Mills bill prepared in the House by the Demo- 
crats, u-as expected to reach the stage of enactment. 
Both served simply to give concrete expression to the 
principles of the two parties. The Mills bill reduced the 
duty on pig-iron to $6.00 a ton, fixed the duties on 
cottons at 35 or 40 per cent, (all specific duties on cottons 
being abolished), and made reductions of a similar sort, 
not often great in themselves, but significant in principle, 
on other manufactures. The incisive changes vrere on 
raw materials. Hemp, flax, lumber were to be admitted 
free. Most important of all, wool was put on' the free 

• Tables on the TOtes, by States, on the bills considered between 1883 and 
1887 irill^ found ia Mr. Pony’s article in the Quarterfy Jmtmal of Eoh 
wmics, just refereed to. 
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list ; a change naturally accompanied by the proposal to 
abolidi the specific or compensating duties on woollen 
goods. The Senate bill, on the other hand, proposed 
distinctly a further extension of the protective system. 
A considerable number of duties were raised, especially 
on manufactures of which imports continued in large 
volume, like finer cottons and woollens. On a few 
artides cl)n£essions were made, as in the free admission 
of jute,1ind a small reduction of the duty on steel rails. 
In the crucial case of wool, the Senate biA‘J>rovided for a 
slight increase above the rates of 1883, both on clothing 
and carpet wools, and for a corresponding advance in the 
specific duties on woollens ; these changes being accom- 
panied in some cases by an increase in the ad^valorem 
duties on these goods. 

The victory of the Republicans in 1888, and the election 
of President Harrison, were the results of the issue thus 
placed before the voters. The election was won by a 
narrow margin, and was affected by certain factors which 
stood apart from the main issue. The independent 
voters had been disappointed with some phases of Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s administration of the civil service, and 
many who had voted for him in 1884, did not do so in 
1888. In New York, whose vote was practically decisive, 
political intrigues helped to turn the scale. On the whole, 
however, the Republicans held their own, and even made 
gains, throughout the country, on the tariff issue; and 
they might fairly, consider the result a popular verdict in 
favor of the system of protection. But their op^josition 
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to the policy of lower duties emphasized by President 
Cleveland, had led them not only to champion the exist 
ing system, but to advocate its further extension, by an 
increase of (duties in vanous directions This they had 
proposed in the Senate bill of 1888, and had pledged 
themseh es to effect in the debates of the campaign Ac 
cordingly when the Congress then elected m& for the 
session of 1889-90, the Repubhcan majority fti Ae House 
proceeded to pass a measure which finally be&me the 
tariff act of This measure may fairly be said to be 

the direct result of Mr Cleveland s tariff message of 1887 
The Republicans, in resisting the doctrine of that message 
were led by logical necessity to the opposite doctnne of 
higher duties and felt compelled for the sake of partj 
consistency and political prestige, to pass a tariff measure 
of some sort Notwithstanding grave misgi\ings on the 
part of some of their leaders, especially those from the 
northwest, the act know n popularly as the McKinlej bill 
A\as pushed through after long and wearisome debates 
and finally became law in October, 1890 To some of 
the details of this important measure we may now turn ’ 

The wool and w oollens schedule had become the most 
important and most sharply debated part of the tanff 
system, and the changes made in it by the act of 1890 
deserve careful attention On wool the division into 
three classes, clothing, combing, and carpet wool, was 

> An excdlent account of the lepslame history of the act of 1890 and 
also of the acts of 1894 and 189 is mien in Stanuood s American Tariff 
Controfotrry sol n chapters 16 17 18 
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retained, and the changes in duty were in the main signifi- 
cant from their direction rather than from their amount. 
The duties on clothing and combing wool, it will be 
remembered, had been slightly lowered in 188$ ; they were 
slightly raised in 1890. That on clothing wool went up from 
ten io eleven cents per pound ; on combing wool from 
ten to twdve cents. The change was meant to put the 
wool duties where they had been before 1883, and to 
placate certain malcontents who ascribed a fall in the 
price of wool to the reduction of duty of tfiat year. The 
decline in price was undoubtedly due to othei causes, and 
indeed was much greater than could have been accounted 
for by the slight reduction of 1883; while the change in 
duty in 1890 was too small to have any serious effect 
beyond emphasizing the determination of the Republi* 
cans to yield nothing on this part of the protective system. 
So far as the difference in rate between clothing and 
combing wool goes (eleven cents on the one, twelve on 
the other), it is difficult to see what was gained. The 
distinction between the two classes is lai^ely nominal, 
many kinds of wool being available either for carding or 
for combing, and the difference in the duties was in any 
case too slight to have any appreciable effect. Appar- 
ently, it served simply to cause needless complication in 
administering the collection of duties. 

On carpet wools, a more radical change was adopted, 
more radical at least in form. As has been observed 
elsewhere, the conditions in regard to caipet wool are 
peculiar. Practically no wool of this grade is grown in 
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the United States. It is of a coarse quality grown mainly 
in countries like Asia Minor, India, Russia, and the Ar- 
gentine Republic, from which it is imported into the 
United Stamps in large quantities. The reason why it is 
not grown in advanced communities like the United 
States, Australia, England, France, Germany, is very 
simple. With the same labor and attention required for 
carpet wool, the grower in civilized communities? by care 
and intelligence in the breeding and management df sheep, 
can secure a bbtter quality of wool, commanding a higher 
price ; accordingly he confines himself to the more profit- 
able sorts. The demand for an increase in the duty on 
carpet wool was based on a suspicion that wool, properly 
belonging to the clothing or combing class, had been en- 
tered as carpet wool, and so had escaped the higher duty. 
Probably some part of the imported carpet wool is in 
fact used in making cloths ; but the fraction is small, and 
can have no appreciable effect on the price of domestic 
clothing wool. The endeavor to increase the duty natu- 
rally rvas opposed by the carpet manufacturers, and led 
to an acrimonious discussion in the committee-rooms be- 
tween them and the advocates of the supposed interests 
of the farmers. The result in the McKinlqr act was a 
compromise. The carpet-wool duty was made ad valo- 
rem instead of specific, varying from thirty-two per cent, 
to fifty per cent.; the change to the ad-valorem method 
being intended to make the duty adjust itself automati- 
cally to the quality^ and val ue of the avooI.* Obviously 

• The t&ange in duty is most easily explained ly polling logether ihs 
wtes under the acts of X8S3 and i8gq._ 
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the cnange in one respect was objectionable it brought 
the temptations to fraud and undervaluation which 
are inevitable under /zd-voloTtni duties With it there 
went some other provisions which made the nev duties 
more rigorous than they seem to be on their face Thus, 
if a*^y carpet wool should be improved at all by an ad 
mixture pf menno or English blood, it became dutiable 
as Hnthjfig or combing wool If any bale stated by the 
importer to be dutiable under one class,, contained any 
wool of another class, the whole bale was dutiable at the 
highest rate If any wool had been sorted or increased 
in value by the rejection of any part of the original fleece, 
it was subject to double duty Some of these provisions 
were framed in ambiguous language, giving occasion for 
troublesome lit gation and uncertainty as to the real effect 
of the legislation But all \i ere objectionable to those 
I who imported and used carpet wool, and emphasized the 
I policy of keeping that article within the protective sys 
tern Yet if there is any article as to which that system 
does not attain its object, it is carpet wool None is 
grown in the country, and none is likely to be , it is a 
raw matenal for an important manufacture , its free ad 
mission would harm no vested interest 
Turning now to the duties on manufactu res of wool. 

In 1883 carpet wool. 

if worth X2 cents or less per pound, paid cents. 

* more than X2 cents, *' 5 •• 

In x8gocaxpetwool, 

if worth X3 cents or less per pound paid 32 per cent oAvaJorem 
more than 13 cents 50 » 

Most ca^et wool ,s worth ten cents a pound or more . consequently th 
•iA^w ad valorem rates meant in almost nlJjBases in increase on the dqu 
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■we find a further development in the direction talf^ In 
1883 , namely, a development toward greater comphta 
tions in the already complicated scheme of duties built up 
m the act of 1867 It will be remembered that in 1883 
the duty on woollen cloths proper, the central point in the 
wool and woollens schedule, had been ehatigpri fronts the 
uniform rate fixed in 1867 to rates varying with the value 
of the goods In the act of 1890 the policy of varying 
rates was advanced still further The mode in which 
these duties developed cannot be better exhibited than 
in tabular form, thus 


IN 1867, 


Dimas ON wooxzsN cun 
IN X883 


50 cents per lb , plus 35 (x) If worth So cents or 
per cent per lb 35 cents 

per lb plus 35 per 


(2) If worth more than 
80 cents per lb 35 
cents per lb , plus 40 
per cent 


IN X89O 
|(x) If worth 30 cents or 
less per pound 33 cents 
per lb ^us40 percent 
(3) If wrath between 30 
and 40 cents per lb 
38} cents per lb plus 
40 per cent 

(3) If worth more than40 
—rats pet lb 44 cents 
X lb plus so per 


It Will be seen that the act of 1890 reduced slightly the 
specific duty on the cheapest woollens, those costing 30 
cents or less per pound This is another tacit admission, 
similar to that made in the act of 1883, that on cheap goods 
the old compensating duly had been excessive The 
ad-valore7n rate on these goods was raised to forty per cent 
No pretence was now made of limiting the net protection 
supposed to be given by the ad-valoreMd\ity,to that mod 
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crate rate of twenty-five per cent, which had been the nom- 
inal object of the original compound scheme of 1867. On 
the second class of goods, costing betiveen 30 and 40 cents 
a pound, there \vas an increase over the ratestf 1883 both 
in the specific and in the ad-valorem duties. Finally, on 
the third .class under the new act, woollens costing over 
40 cents,^the increase in duties was marked : the specific 
duty wa^ 44 cents a pound, and the ad-vetlorein duty went 
up to fifty per cent. On ready-made clothing the duties 
were higher still, being fixed at 49!^ cents a pound, plus 
sixty per cent. 

There are two features in this rearrangement of the 
duties on woollens which call for comment. In the first 
place, the compensating duty on the cheaper goods was 
on the face of it made excessive. Thus, on goods valued 
at between 30 and 40 cents a pound the compensating 
duty was fixed at 38^ cents. The compensation was sim- 
ply for the rise in the price of wool used by the American 
manufacturers, due to our duty on imported wool. This 
extra expense to the domestic manufacturer, in the higher 
price of wool, was assumed, by the terms of the act, to be 
as great as the total cost of making the same woollen 
goods for the foreign manufacturer, — wool, wages, and 
everything else. But the foreign goods were valued at 
between 30 and 40 cents a pound, whidi means that they 
cost about so much ; while the duty which compensated 
the American producer was 38^ cents a pound. As rvill 
be presently explained, this extraordinary compensating 
duty was more nominal than reaL since no classes of 
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goods to vrhich it would apply are likely to be imported 
But It was none the less an anomaly 
The second feature to be noted is connected with the 
first It is the new dmdii^ point in the valuation and 
classification of woollen cloths the maximum duty being 
no longer on goods worth over 8o cents per pound, but 
on goods worth over 40 cents The change obviously 
served to increase the duties more than woufd ^pear at 
first sight singe goods worth between 40 and 80 cents 
now paid not^he lowest, but the highest duty The ef 
feet of the new classification in fact was that all cloths 
imported must pay the highest rate The imports of 
woollens are chiefly of the finer quahties When the 
act of 1883 was passed, it was probably expected that 
few woollens of the lower class then provided for (namely, 
those worth less than 80 cents per pound) would be im 
ported In the first years after 1883. this was the case 
But as time went on, a growing proportion of woollens 
came in at the lower value and the correspondingly lower 
duty, until in 1889 a good part of the cloths imported 
w ere classified at the lower rate This unexpected devel 
opment was due partly to a decline in the price of wool 
after 1883 , partly to improvements m manufactunng which 
made it possible to produce goods more cheaply and 
partly, no doubt, to the temptation to make goods, and 
perhaps also undervalue them at the customhouse, in 
such manner as to bnng them in at the lower rate of duty 
At all events, the act of 1890 was so arranged as to put 
an end^to this importation of woollens at the lower end 
of the schedule To *ik wtenta and purposes it has made 
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all woollen goods likely to be imported at all, subject to 
the TTiaacimum rate of duty ' 

Next we may consider the duties on women’s and 
children’s dress goods The duties on these ^lad already 
been raised in 1883 above the rates of 1867 , in 1890 they 
were^furtfeer raised As in the case of cloths for men’s 
wear, th^ mcrease took place partly by direct advance in 
the rate£^ partly by a shifting of the classification The 
compensating duty on these goods, it will Ije remembered, 
had been from the first arranged by the yard, and not by 
the pound The changes in duty can again be best pre- 
sented in tabular form 


Dimss ON DXJESS GOODS 


IN 1883 

(i) Worth SO cents a yard or less 
duty 5 cents a yard plus 35 
per cent 

(3) Worth over ao cents a yard 
duty, 7 cents a yard, plus 40 
percent 

(3) Made wholly of wool duty, 9 
cents a yard, plus 40 per 
cent 


IN i8go 

(i) Cotton warp, worth 15 cents a 
yard or less dnty, 7 cents a 
yard plus 40 per cent 
(a) Cotton naip worth over 15 
cents a yard duty, 8 cente a 
yard plus soper cent 
(3) If the uarp contains any nool 
duty, IS cents a yard, plus 50 
per cent 


' The importe of woollen cloths during the period in which the aclof 1883 
was in force were as follows (the figures denote thousands of dollars) 


Worth to cenu or 


Weith o*c 
80 cento 


1887 

1888, 

1889 


1343,000 

313.000 

314.000 
713000 

1,073000 
1,135 000 


During that part of the fiscal year 1890 91 when 
1890 were in force the iniports of 'vooUen cloths w 


8x2,974 000 

9867.000 

9.151.000 
9309000 
9 778,000 

8 , 133.800 

the duties of the act 


of 
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The specific duty on the lowest class went from 5 cents 
to 7, the ad-valorein duty from 35 to 40 per cent In 
the middle class the rates advanced from 7 to 8 cents, and 
from 40 to 90 per cent The line of division by value went 
down from 20 to 15 cents, so that a lai^er proportion of 
the goods come in under the middle duty of 8 cent^ plus 
SO per cent On the third class, the rates* went up 
in similar proportions, — ^from 9 to 12 cents, 'anc! from 40 
to 50 per cent One other effective change w/as made, 
indicated in the tabular statement, but deserving more 
detailed description In 1883 class, in which 

the duties were highest, included goods made wholly of 
Avool, and these only In 1890, certain goods of mixed 
materials were transferred to it The first two classes 
included, in 1890, fabrics “of which the warp consists 
wJioUy of cotton or other v^etable material Conse 
quently the third class included sudi as have a warp 
containing any fraction of wool and these mixed goods, 
as well as goods made entirely of wool, become subject 
to the new maximum duty of I3 cents per yard, plus 50 
per cent 

The changes on dress goods were undoubtedly those of 
greatest practical effect m the ivool and woollens schedule 

(1) valued at 30 cents or less per pound . 34® 

(2) valued at between 30 and 40 cents 49 9*5 

(3) valued at over 40 cents fi 303 5°® 

Fiacticelly all were valued at over 40 cents and so paid the mexuram 

rate of 44 per pound plus 50 per cent Reduced to an ad valorem 

equivalent this was a duty of about 92 per cent On the few goods of 
the second class imported (worth between 30 and 40 cent^ the duly was 
143 per omt 
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The importation of these goods into the United States 
was enormous having ranged between fifteen and twenty 
millions of dollars worth annually m the years since the 
act of J883 It was natural that those who*held to the 
principle of protection should endeavor to check them 
Theje had been a tendency similar to that noted m the 
case of woollen cloths, though not so marked, for a grow 
itig importation of the cheaper goods (valued at less than 
20 cents*a yard under the act of 1883)^ and this con 
tnbuted to the change in valuation and description in the 
new act By the act of i8go these fabrics were subjected 
in almost all cases to the maximum duty, equivalent to 
over one hundred per cent on their foreign value* It 
was surprising that impoits continued in face of a duty so 
very high , yet continue they did, indicating that not only 
the imported fabrics but the domestic fabrics of the same 
sorts, were raised m price for the consumer by the full 
extent of the duty The explanation of the steady inflow 
of these goods and the inability of the American manu 


• In tlwt p«rt of the fiscal year x8go~gi in which the new duties were in 
force tbeinpoitsof the three dasses of dress goods were 
(i) valued at 15 cents or less (duty 7 cents plus 40 per cent ) $768 ooo 

(4 valued at more than 15 cents(du^8cent$p)as soper cent ) 845 000 

0 ) If the warp eontams any wool (duty la cents plus 50 per cent) $$ 281000 
On goods of the thud class the duties collected were $5 433 000 making 
03 per cent of their value 


It should be noted that dress goods exceedmg a certain weight (four 
ounces a square jard) are treated like men s wooUensand are subjected to the 
maximum duty on these —44 cents a jiaund plus 50 per cent 
Fora statement of the grounds from the protectionist point of view for 
there \eiy high duties see an article by Mr William Whitman m the 
BuUetut of the tVool Manu/aeturert yol xx pp 
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facturers to supplant them, is probably to be found largely 
in the peculiarities of their manufacture, and the difficulty 
of adapting it to American conditions Of course, with 
duties high Enough an3rthmg can be made in the United 
States, and the higher duties of 1890, increased still fur 
ther as they were m 1897, served to stimulate effectively 
the manufacture of fine woollens and dress goods 
In other parts of the wool and woollens schedule there 
u ere similar changes Some of the higher duties were 
merely nomin^ Thus the duty on ingrain carpets, which 
had been 12 cents a yard plus 30 per cent in 1883, went 
up to 19 cents plus 40 per cent , that on Brussels carpets, 
from 30 cents plus 30 per cent to 44 cents plus 40 per 
cent The duty on these had been prohibitory before , 
the changes served simply to make them more prohibitory, 
and were of no practical effect whatsoever Other changes 
were, like the higher duties on dress goods, of real im 
portance, such as the increase in the duties on knit goods 
and underwear Of these the imports also were consider 
able, and a change in duties consequently had a material 
effect on industry and prices The patience of the reader 
would be needlessly taxed by a further consideration of 
these details Enough has been said to indicate the 
character of the wool and woollens schedule of the act of 
1890 , we may pass to other parts of the measure 
Among textiles cotton goods come next in importance 
to woollens in our tanff ^stem On the cheapei grades 
of cotton cloths, the duties, which had already been 
reduced in 1883, were still further lo^ve^ed Thus, on 
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the cheapest grade of unbleached cottons, the duty 
decreased from 2.^ to 2 cents a yard. These, however, 
are goods which are manufactured in the United States 
as cheaply as in foreign countries, and which «ve are more 
likely to export than import. The duties were and are 
nominal, and the change went no further than a revision 
of certain*unimportant figures in the statutes. On goods 
whose importation had continued under the act of 1883, 
and on wkich the duties had been of real importance, the 
changes were in the other direction. Ofi the highest 
grade of cotton prints, the duty went up from 6 to 
cents a yard ; with the further proviso that goods valued 
at over 15 cents a yard, on which the duty had before 
been 40 per cent., now became subiect to one of 45 
per cent. In the drag-net clause, fixing the duty on 
cotton manufactures not elsewhere provided for, the old 
rate of 35 per cent, was replaced with one of 50 per 
cent. Some duties were changed from ad-v<tlorejn to 
specific with the effect of raising them materially. Thus, 
on cotton cords and braids, the former rate of 35 per 
cent, became one of 35 cents per pound, equivalent to 
about 60 per cent. The most striking change, however, 
was in the case of knit goods and stockings. On cotton 
stockings, the act of 1883 had collected a uniform rate 
^ of 40 per cent. This was replaced in 1890 by a com- 
^ plicated system of graded duties, partly specific and 
' partly advai^etn, and varying with the assessed value 
^ of the goods. The new rates can again be best described 
by a statement in tabular form 1 * 
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If the value IS 6oc or less a dosen thedatyisao&ado*eB,plu5aop«r«t 
** " betn 6oc &. $2 oo ** “ *• 50c •• •• w) »• u 

*• « betw $2 00 • $4 00 » • •« 75c. « .. ^ .. .. 

• *• mtsr $4 00 " •• 00 •• « 40 •• •• 

Knit good^ of cotton, and more particularly cotton 
stockings, are imported in large amounts, the annual 
value of the imports having been hitherto t^twecn six 
and eight millions Most of these were of t^e second 
class m the schedule just given, dutiable at 50 ce^ts a dozen 
plus 30 per cent , — equivalent, on the average, to about 
70 per cent on the value The raw material here is 
cheaper in the United States than abroad, and it is sur 
pnsing that so heavy a duty- should have been considered 
necessary to encourage the domestic manufacture The 
explanation of the continued large imports is apparently 
to be found in part in a great advance in foreign methods 
of production, due to the newly invented or newly im- 
p^o^ ed machinery, the use of which has not yet been in* 
troduced into this country In part the explanation lies 
doubtless in the fact that the finer cotton stockings are 
made on knitting frames with a large use of hand labor 
At all events, the changes just noted present as extreme 
a case of the application of protection as is to be found in 
our legislation 

On linen goods, of which only the coarsest qualities 
have been made in the country, the finer being all 
obtained by importation, the duty went up from 35 to 
50 per cent Linen laces and embroidenes were ad 
vanced from 30 to 60 per cent On silks the general 
duty remained as before, at 50 per cent ; on silk laces 
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and embroideries it went up to 60 per cent* -Plush 
goods of all sorts, whether made of silk, cotton, or wool, 
were subjected to veiy high rates. A complicated scheme 
of duties was adopted, partly specific and ptrtly ad-va- 
loreittf and varying with the value of the goods ; the system 
being^similar in its construction to that already described 
as to cotton hose, and bringing about duties of 60 and 
70 per cent.* on the value. The imports of velvets, 
plushes, and similar goods, were heavy, and the domestic 
production was inconsiderable ; the rates stood for another 
determined effort to establish a new manufacture under 
the shelter of very high duties.* 

One general characteristic of the McKinley act may 
here be discussed. It was the great development of the 
method of minimum valuations and minimum duties 
substantially similar to that adopted in the tariff tact of 
1828. This mode of grading the duties was adopted not 
only in the cases described in the preceding pages — ^woollen 
cloths, dress goods, cotton stocldngs, velvets and plushes — 
but in other cases also, such as blankets and flannels, boiler 
and plate iron, penknives and table-knives, shotguns, and 
pistols.* On some of these articles the minimum system had 
already been adopted in earlier acts ; on others it was newly 
adopted in i8go. The object apparently was to avoid an 
ad^alorem duty, and yet to secure an adaptation of the rate 
of duty to the value of the article. But, in doing this 

» Tie pn»via*(m» as to vdvets and similar falnics are in secHons 350 and 
411 of Uie act. 

* See sections 138, 165, 167, 170, 393. » 
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the fundamental difficulty of ad-ja/drem duties- the 
temptation to undervaluation — ^is met, as was pointed out 
in the discussion of the act of 1828, in a^ravated 
form ' Thf foreign manufacturer is tempted to mai#. 
goods so as to bring their value near the minimum points 
and the importer is tempted to undervalue them^. 1^0 
doubt another object sought in the minimum system in 
1890 as in 1828, uas to conceal the real extent md weight 
of the duties imposed a result the more Iifcely*^to be at 
tamed where 'the duties are not only graded by valuation, 
but are also mixed specific and advabrent duties 
The duties on iron and steel u ould have been thought, in 
1870, and even m 1880, the most important parts of the 
protective sjrstem But in recent years the enormous de 
velopment of the iron industry in the heart of the country 
has matenally changed the situation The bulk of the iron 
in the country is nou made of ore mined on the shore of 
Lake Superior, smelted with bituminous coal mined west 
of the Appalachian chain Fenn^lvama also contributes 
Its ore, and there has been a stnkmg development of iron 
making in the South Iron smelted uith anthracite coal, 
which played so important a part in our industrial history 
in the period from 1850 to 1870, has wellnigh disappeared 
Most of the production now takes place far from the s<*a 
board, and the greater part of the producers of pig iron 
can disregard foreign competition A lowering of the dutj 

« See pp 93 103 above 

* Compaxe tihat is said belovr at pp "99-30* and the references there 
gi\en as to the teeent history of the non manufacture 
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on pig-iron to S6.00, the rate %vhich was proposed in the 
Mills bill of 1888, would have had no appreciable effect 
in any quarter. The effect of a complete abolition of the 
duty would be confined mainly to the sea-boar^ districts. 
These are for all practical purposes nearer to England than 
they are to the central States, which are now the seat of 
the greatest domestic production of iron. In the McKin- 
ley act, nor*chAnge in the duty on pig-iron was proposed, 
and it rcm&ined at the old rate, $6.72 a ton. 

The situation is much the same in regard "to iron ore. 
The duty on ore is significant only in regard to those 
grades which contain little phosphorus, and are therefore 
available for the making of steel by the Bessemer process. 
The great rich beds of Bessemer ore on the shore of Lake 
Superior, having easy water communication with the 
heart of the country, can supply the larger part of the 
smelters more cheaply than foreign ore could. This ore 
has made its way far to the eastward, and has been used 
by establishments very near the sea-board, which, but for 
the duty, would be likely to use more or less of foreign ore. 
The eastern establishments which make steel must get their 
Bessemer ore either by long raulway haul from the West, 
or by importing it subject to duty. Laig:e works have 
already been established on the Atlantic coast, using ore 
from rich deposits in Cuba, and therefore desirous of 
getting ore free.' Notwithstanding a strong endeavor 
from these producers to secure a remission of the duty, it 


^ ' la later )eats. not onl> Bevemer ores, bat others also, have 
impoiiant oraong the Cuban deposits y 
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remained in the hlcKinley act at the old rate, seventy five 
cents a ton 

On steel rails the duty^ aas reduced to suc-tenths of a 
cent a pou^d, or $13 44 a gross ton This reduction n*as 
of the same sort as that made in 1883 left the dutj 
still at a prohibitoij rate The steady advance in the iron 
and steel manufacture m the United States, the growth of 
the West, the discovery of nch sources of ifon* and coal, 
abo\ e all, the enormous decline in the cost oli bringing 
these materials together, due to the cheapenmg of rail 
waj rates, reduced the price of steel rails as well as of 
other manufactures of iron As the figures giv en in the 
Appendix show, the pnce still remained higher in the 
U mted States than in England But cost of transportation 
from the sea board to the intenor is such that e\ en in the 
absence of the duty, steel rails Mould be imported only 
to supply railw ays near tide m ater In the mam, the steel 
rail duty has done its m ork, for good or ill it is no longer 
of g^eat economic importance The same remark maj 
be made of the du^ on copper, whidi went down in the 
act of 1890 to cents a pound Copper Mould not be 
imported in any e\ ent , its pnce at ordinarj times is not 
higher in this countij than it is abroad , a duly serves onl> 
to make it possible for the combination of copper producers 
in occasional times of exceptional demand, to keep up 
the pnce abo\ e the foreign pnce 

A different aspect of the tanff of 1890 appeared in the 
nse in the duly on tinplates This article had never 
been produced in this countiy, and had never been sub 
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jected to duties comparable to those on other manufac- 
tures of iron In 1862 a duty of twenty five per cent 
had been imposed, and had been retained until 1872, 
when, at the time of the general reduction that year, 
It was lowered to fifteen per cent ’ In 1875, when the 
general reduction of 1872 was repealed, the rate was 
chan^d fo a specific duty of cents a pound, eqmva 
lent to %bout twenty per cent at the prices then 
ruling But this change did not have any effect in stimu 
lating domestic production, and in i883**the duty was 
reduced to one cent a pound equivalent, at the prices of 
1883, to an adJualorem rate of about thirty per cent At 
that rate the importations had been very large, twent5 
millions of dollars and more a year, and the domestic 
production had been #«/ The question presented itself 
squarely whether a further and great extension of the 
protective system should be made Those who believed 
that system to be wise naturally maintained that this 
article had been unfairly singled out for a specially lou 
rate of duty , and in the act of 1890 a duty of cents 
a pound, equivalent to about seventy per cent , was im 
posed The continuance of this duty, however, was made 
subject to *1 curious condition unprecedented m our tariff 
legislation that after the year 189 7, tin plates should be 

* See pages 182-185 alio\e The language of the acts of iBfis and 1875 
VBS sot entirely dear andiniS7Snn attempt i as made to have tin plates 
dasnfied under another head in the tonff schedules and so subjected to a 
higher duty But Secretoiy Sherman 1 la nteined the inteipretation of tl e 
statntes which had been followed since 186^ and the duties were 
» stated in U e text bee u letter of Secretatj Slierman s in the Tunff 
Commission Report of iSBa p "oB. ^ 
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admitted free of duty, unless the domestic production 
for some one year before that date should have equalled 
one third of the importations during any one of the years 
between i8^ and 1896 In other words, the permanent 
maintenance of the duty was made conditional on a sub- 
stantial increase of the domestic production Obviously, 
•50 long as there was no domestic production,' the^duty 
hid been merely a revenue duty, — an indirect tex of the 
simplest type, not of the best sort doubtless, (but sub 
stantially similar in its effects to duties on tea or coffee 
The alternative now presented was that it should either 
become a protective duty, with the peculiar effects flow 
ing from such, or that it should cease to be a tax 
at all ' 

As to agricultural products, there were some innocuous 
changes, and some of real importance The duty on 
wheat went up from twenty to twenty five cents a bushel, 
and that on Indian com from ten to fifteen cents, 
changes which obviously could be of no consequence 
whatever Equally insignificant in their general effects 
were the higher duties on potatoes and eggs, which might 
possibly have some slight effect in checking the border 
trade betu een Canada and the Northern States, but in 
the mam must be of petty character Among changes of 
greater importance was an increase of the duty on barley 

» The duty remained in force the increase in domestic production did 
take place But this was due chieSy to the greater dieapness of the steel 
sheets whndi when coated with tin are known as tin plates On the causes 
of this change see the arUde in the Quarterly Journal of Ecoaamtes xefetred 
to helov^ (p 30a) at p 502 of vol *it 
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from ten to thirty cents a bushel . a change meant to pro 
tectthe farmers of some Northern States against Canadian 
barley Oddly enough, the duty on nee, which, like bar 
ley, IS imported in considerable quantities, *vas slightly 
reduced On another set of agncultural products there 
vrere ^ome changes in the directioh of higher duties , 
namedy, on textile materials like hemp and flax On flax 
the duty* was increased from $30 to $22 40 a ton , on 
dressed fiax, from $40 to $67 20 a ton On undressed 
hemp the duty remained unchanged, on dressed hemp 
It went up from $25 to $50 a ton • Notwithstanding 
some attempts to get encouiagement for the production 
of jute m the Southern States, that tropical commodity, 
which we import largely, was reheved from the former 
duty and admitted free 

We may now turn to another phase of the act of 1890, 
the remission of the duty on sugar, which was important 
in Its effects on the financial situation, and in its connec- 
tion with the reciprocity provisions of the act The duty 
on sugar had been m the mam a revenue duty , for nine 
tenths of the consumption was still supplied by impor 
tation Only one tenth of the sugar was made at home, 
almost exclusively in the sugar-cane distnct of Louisiana , 
on this alone could the distinctive effects of a protective 
duty be felt Substantially, therefore, the sugar duty 
presented the same questions as wer e presented by the 

• The duties on hemp and flax reduced m 1894 and raised again in 1807 
and 1909, hare been of no great industrial effect For some of 

them seetiw Quai/eify/ourtui/»/£e»wintff vol in p s6o Sisal crass 
from Yucatan has displaced coxtra hemp as a fiber for raaking tiAne%nd 
ne hemp nos never been produced in the United States 
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tea and cofifee duties in 1872 * At the same time, the 
receipts from sugar were very large They formed the 
most important single item in the revenue from customs, 
and in the* period immediately preceding 1890 were on 
the average about fifty five millions a year In that 
period the United States were embarrassed J>y a!- large 
surplus in the revenue, the situation in this resgect being 
again similar to that in 1870-72 At the same time the 
duty on sugai^ averaging about two cents a pound on the 
grades chiefly imported, was high, considered simply as a 
tax and without regard to its connection with the general 
financial and economic situation The Mills bill of 1888 
had proposed a reduction of about fifteen per cent , the 
Senate bill of the same year proposed to cut the rate to 
about one half that then m force There was general 
agreement that some reduction should be made 

The McKinley act went further it admitted all raw 
sugar free On refined sugar a duty of one half cent per 
pound was retained, by way of protecting the domestic 
sugar refiners This duty was open to the objection of 
playing into the hands of the Sugar Trust, which had 
just reached the stage of controlling practically the 
encire sugar refining of the country Undoubtedly it 
did , but the previous tanfif system, by making the duty 
on refined sugar higher tjian that on raw sugar, had done 
the same , and the act of 1890 left the situation as it was, 
simply maintaining for good or ill a pohcy as to the sugar 
refiners which had been follow ed for a generataon or more 


> See above, pp 186-189 
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With the free admission of raw sugar came a bounty. to the 
domestic sugar producers at the rate of the former duty , 
two cents a pound. There would have been an obvious 
inconsistency in leaving the sugar producers t» their fate, 
at a time when other domestic producers were receiving 
increased protection. Moreover, there was a disposition 
to assist and stimulate the production of sugar in other 
ways, especially from beets. The bounty was accordingly 
given, at the rate of two cents a pound, on all domestic 
sugar, for the period from July i, 1891, to ‘July i, 1905. 
Such a change in one sense is immaterial to the domestic 
sugar producer. He must sell his sugar at a lower price, 
but gets a bounty which makes up the loss. But so far 
as ease of collection goes, the bounty clearly is less ad- 
vantageous than the duty was. The benefit of the duty 
came to him without trouble, in the shape of a higher 
price. The benefit of the bounty he can secure only by 
a process, somewhat troublesome and not unattended with 
expense, of filing descriptions and statements at govern- 
ment offices, securing licenses, and submitting to the 
regulations which the government must of necessity pre- 
scribe to prevent fraudulent use of the bounty provisions. 

So far as the financial object in view was concerned, the 
sections on sugar accomplished their object. Indeed, 
perhaps they more than accomplished it. The remis- 
Sion of the duty cut off fifty or sixty millions of revenue; 
the bounty called for an extra expenditure of six or eight 
millions. The act also reduced the internal tax on tobacco 
from eight cents to six cents a pound ; and the samp Con 
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gress tjiat passed it increased the appropriations in several 
directions, especially for more liberal pension payments 
It would certamly have been wiser financial policy to be 
content witji a reduction of the sugar duty such as i\as 
proposed m the Senate bill of 1888-89 Those who op 
posed the protective system on principle naturally objected 
to the financial effects of the sugar remission on still an 
other ground — ^it left the hands of Congre& Idss free to 
deal with the more distinctly protective duties Such 
duties as those on wool and woollens, lumber, iron ore, 
and similar materials, are more burdensome in character 
than was the sugar duty, but the remission of these taxes 
IS much more difficult in the face of a deficit than of a 
surplus 

The complete remission of the duty on sugar was un 
doubtedly determined on as a means of gaining populanty 
for the new tanff act in the West, where the higher duties 
on manufactured articles might be difficult to present in an 
attractive light The same object was had in view in 
another set of provisions, closely connected with the new 
sugar schedule, — ^the reciprocity provisions The trend 
of public opinion on the tanff bill, while it was under dis- 
cussion in the House, made some of the Republican leaders 
unea^ as to its effects on the party prospects in the 
West, and this feeling was strong with Mr Blame, not 
the least shrewd of the Republican leaders The bill 
had passed the House of Representatives without the 
reciprocity provisions they were inserted at the last 
momept in the Senate, almost under pressure from Mr 
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Blame and those who shared his views The cflect of 
these provisions was to give the President power to impose 
by proclamation certain duties on sugar, molasses, tea, 
coffee, and hides, if he considered that any country export 
ing these commodities to the United States ** imposes 
duties-or rfjther exactions on the agricultural or other 
products, of the United States, which, in view of the 
free introduction of sugar, molasses, tea, coffee, and hides 
into the United States, he may deem to be reciprocally 
unjust or unreasonable ' ’ 

This particular mode of reaprocal engagement has a 
distinct economic advantage over the ordinaiy form of 
reciprocity The ordinary form consists in the simple 
remission of duties to a favored country, duties remaining 
on goods coming from countries not favored Such a 
remission is likely not to redound to the advantage of the 
domestic consumer Unless the favored country can 
easily supply the whole market, or other countries are 
quickly admitted to the lower duties, pnces are not 
affected, and the foreign producer reaps the whole benefit 
of the remission The United States has had one con 


sptcuous illustration of the workings of reaprocity of 
sort, in the treaty of 1876 with the Hawaiian Islands Under 
that treaty, sugar was admitted free from the islands, but 
they were far from being able to supply all the sugar 
consumed, other sugar nas impo rted, paying duty , the 

« conditioiis were on coffee three cente 
a pound on tea ten cents a pound on hides, one and a half cents a 
7 sugar chiefly imported, a trifle o^erpne cent 

i —about one half the duty which was in force before 1890 
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price Remained as high as before, and the Hawaiian planters 
reaped the benefit of the remission • But the re imposition 
of duties on articles coming from a particular country, if 
It leaves enbugh of other countries m the field, not paying 
duty, to supply the domestic consumption, brings a press 
ure to bear on the enemy without injuring thejconsumers 
at home It is true that if one of the countries^ on whose 
goods duties were re imposed, should supply a^ery large 
part of our consumption, the result would not be so in 
nocuous If, for example, the duty of three cents a pound 
were imposed on coffee from Brazil, all coffee would go up 
in price, not only that from Brazil, but that from other 
countries , and the producers from other countries would 
gam three cents a pound on their coffee, which the con 
sumers in the United States would pay But it was not 
probable that the power given by the reciprocity provisions 
would ever be exercised in a case of this sort The simple 
threat of re imposing duties would usually be relied on as 
a means of securing concessions from other countries 
Concessions so obtained may or may not be advanta 
geous to the countries making them , and they may or may 
not be of real importance and advantage to the United 
States The countries from which concessions were asked 
were chiefly the South American countries bo far as 
agricultural commodities imported into them from the 
United States were concerned, a lowenng of duties meant 
lower prices to the South American consumers and 

* Compare what is said below at p 398 and the references there given 
on the /lawaiian treaty and the general sugar situation 



very probably an enlaiifed demand for such comirtodities 
sent (torn the United States. Grain, flour, provisions, 
are sent to these countries by the United States alone, 
and a remission of duties on them operates aJa remission 
of the duty on En^ish tin-plate would operate in the 
United States: it is practically a complete remisrion. 
Such changes bring about a real reduction of the burdens 
of taxation, and a real enlargement of the international 
division of labor. . 

But if the South American countries lower their duties 
on manufactured goods from riie United States, the result 
may be different. Many of these goods are not made as 
cheaply in the United States as in European countries; 
as to others, the United States might not be able to 
supply the whole consumption of the country which gave 
it favors. Under such conditions, the lower duties would 
not mean lower prices to the South American consumer. 
The United States would then be in much the same rela- 
tion to them, as the Hawaiian Islands were to the United 
States under the reciprocity treaty of 1876. Concessions 
of this sort, however, which do not redound to the 
ultimate advantage of the communities giving them, are 
not likely long to remain preferential. Sooner or later, they 
are likely to be granted to all comers. The experience 
of European countries under commerdal treaties, espe- 
cially under the net-work of treaties which spread over 
Europe after the conclusion of the treaty of i860 between 
England and France, show's that a remission of duty in 
favor of one country soon is extended to other^. and 
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becomes practically equivalent to a general lowering of 
the customs scale* This was likely to be the outcome 
of any concessions secured to the United States from 
South Amefican countries under the reciprocity provi- 
sions ; a result no doubt advantageous to all concerned, 
but less peculiarly advantageous to the Unit«:d States 
than more limited concessions would have been ' 

As a whole, the tariff act of 1890 presented to the 
Amencan peo^ile without disguise flie question whether 

^ In the course of 1893, treaties were conidnded with the following coun- 
tries Great Britain, for Jamaica, Tmidad, Barbadoes, and Bntuh Guiana , 
Spain, for Cuba and Porto Rico, Salvador, the Dominican Republic, 
Nicaragua , Honduras , Guatemala , and Btaad The remissions or lednc 
tions of duty secured by these treaties were cbiefiy on agncuituial articles 
and others 'produced abundantly and cheaply in the United States Duties 
were imposed under the anthonty conferred by the reciprocity section, on 
sugar, tea, coffee, hides, coming from Venesuela, Colombia, and Hayti 
The only country of considerable importance among these was Venezuela, 
whidi usually sends to this country about one tenth of the coffee imported 

With Germany, an axiangement was made by whiidi the United States 
got the benefit of the dightly lower rates of duty conceded by Germany to 
Austria and Hungary by the treaties of ZS92 with these conntnes With 
France, a similar anungement was made, by wfaidi Amencan oominodities 
were admitted at the minimum tanff of tbe French legislation of 189a 

All Uiese arrangements came to an end with the tariff of 1894 The act 
of that year, it is true, contained a savmg clause by which the reciprocity 
treaties were to remiw in force " except where mccmsistent with the pro 
visions of this act '* But as the act admitted tea and coffee free uncondi 
tionally, and imposed a duty of forty per cent on all sugar, its provisioins 
were necessarily inconsistent The duty immposed on sugar dqinved the 
United States of the chief quid firo quo which had been available under the 
act of 1890,— tbe maintenanoe of the free admission of sugar An account 
of the whole episode is given in Laughlin and Willis’s “ Reciprocity, 
chs VI , VII , VIII , and an analysis of the working of the treaty with 
Brazil, the largest of the South Amencan countnes, in an axticle 1 ^ L 
Hutchinson, PohttoA Setente Quarter^, vol XVIII , June, 1903 
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th^ Wished a large extension of the protective system 
beyond the point to which it had developed by the legis- 
lation of the war period The act of 1883, as we have 
seen, did indeed raise not a few of the protective duties , 
but other duties it lowered, and the advances were neither 
so great nor so conspicuously put forward as in the act of 
1890 AVetention of the existing state of things, such as 
on the whole the act of 1S83 amounted to, might be utged 
on the gftiund that vested interests should not be dis- 
turbed, and that the inevitable disadvants^^ of any far- 
reaching change would outweigh any ultimate gam The 
act of 1890 boldly proposed something more a radical 
extension of the protective ^stem The question of 
principle never was so squarely presented 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE TARIFF ACT OP 1894. 

The question of principle which was presented to the 
American people by the tariff act of 1890 was«answered 
with remarkable promptness, and, to all appearances, in 
unmistakable terms. Immediately after the passage of 
the act, the party which had thus espoused the extreme 
protective policy suffered a crushing defeat; and, after 
two years of discussion and deliberation, the verdict at 
the polls was again overwhelmingly against it. The 
McKinley tariff had become law in October of 1890. In 
November, the Congressional elections were held, and 
the Republicans were defeated as they had never been 
defeated before. In the new Congress which was to suc- 
ceed that which had passed the act of 1890^ they secured 
only one quarter of the Representatives ; their opponents 
outnumbered them three to one. Even States Uke Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, long supposed to be 
stanchly Republican, returned Democratic majorities. 
The tariff question, which had been uppermost in public 
debate at this election, was again uppermost, two years 
later, in the election of 1892. President Cleveland, who 
had made the tariff question the political issue of the day, 
S84 
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was once more nominated by the Democrats and Presi 
dent Harrison was renominated by the Republicans 
Again the result was a triumph for the Democrats, whose 
candidate received nearly twice as many electoral votes as 
his opponent Again a row of Western States joined the 
ranks-^f the Democrats —Indiana Illinois Wisconsin , 
while Olyo was retained on the Republican side by a 
slender majority of a bare thousand votes The Congres 
sional elections, while less dramatically onesided than 
those of i8go, told substantially the same story The 
Democrats had an overwhelming majority in the House 
and in the Senate, as the elections in the various State 
legislatures were gradually held, they secured a working 
majority The result was to assure them of full control 
of all branches of the federal legislature in the Fifty third 
Congress, for the term of 1893-95 ’ 

The Democrats, twice victorious might fairly claim an 
emphatic declaration of the people in favor of their policy 
How clear the popular verdict may really have been, is as 


< Vac conYcnienee of refcienoe tlie strength of the two parties in Congress 
in 1889-95 IB here sammanly stated 

Senate 

R^bhcans Demociats 
Sist Congress 1S89-91 166 159 

sad Congress 1891-93 88 336 

53d Congress 1893-95 136 330 


Repubbcans DemocnU 
39 37 

47 39 

38 44 


In addition to the 44 Democrats and 38 RepnUicans in the Senate of the 
53* Congress there woe three Popnhsts These might be expected aid 
narily to vote with the Democrats on tariff quesbona hut Qieir support 
could not be implicitly relied on ) ppoit 
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difficult to say as it must always be to interpret the mean 
ing of a general election The demorahzation of the civil 
service, the scandals which that demoralization is sure to 
bring on ev^iy administration, the usual reaction of public 
favor, defections to the Popuhst Party— all these played 
their part On the tanff itself, there was little- in-pubhc 
discussion to indicate that the true questions^at ^sue were 
fairly before the popular mind A vague uneasiness 
about trusts and monopolies, which the protective duties 
were supposed to promote, clearly had much effect m 
strengthening the hands both of Democrats and of Popu 
lists, and the comparatively simple questions which at 
bottom are involved in the protective controversy were 
obscured by a cloud of talk about pauper wages and 
monopolist manufacturers, British free trade and Amen 
can patnotism Yet the tanff certainly had been squarely 
presented as the issue in these compaigns and the Demo 
crats were justified in acting on the theory that the 
popular will had declared itself against the policy of high 
protection 

But the enthusiasm which the victory at first aroused 
among the Democrats was dampened almost at once by 
the events of the e^Ktra session of the summer of 1893 
The silver question had not been at issue between the 
parties m 1892 President Cleveland had repeatedly de 
dared himself to be opposed to the policy of enlarging 
the silver currency The Republicans also, even though 
they had tried to placate the silver element by passing 
the sifver purchase act of 1890, had^none the less declared 
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themselves m favor of keeping the silver issues at par with 
gold But the silver question, pushed aside by the tariff 
question in 1890-92, came suddenly to the front m 1893 
when the commercial crisis, ascnbed (witl^ sufficient 
reason) to the excessive issues of silver currency, com 
pelled action on the financial situation President Cleve 
land an extra session, for the one purpose of 

repealing ®he silver purchase act and discontinuing silver 
coinage aiTl silver issues The strong element in his 
party which was in favor of the free coinage of silver 
fought this proposal, vigorously in the House, desperately 
in the Senate The administration succeeded , its policy 
was carried out the silver purchases were brought to an 
end But the bitter struggle within the ranks of the 
Democrats did much to shatter their cohesion, and to 
deprive them of that spint of determination in their own 
ranks, and that respect and prestige in the community, 
which are secured by a united and single minded party 
Another factor that weakened the effect of the victories 
of i8go and 1892 was the narrow Democratic majority in 
the Senate The slowness with which, under our political 
system, the composition of the Senate responds to 
changes in the popular vote, is shown by the precarious 
hold which the dominant party had in that body In the 
House, with a majority of nearly two to one, it could pro 
ceed without regard to discontent or dissent on the part 
of a fraction of its own members But in the Senate the 
^ defection of a very few among the majority would des 
' troy Its control of legislation As it happened, fo^one 
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reason, or another there was danger of such defections. 
Some Democratic Senators were half-hearted on the gen- 
eral question of tarifiF reduction ; others came from States 
which had strong interest in particular duties, — especially 
the Louisiana Senators. Old quarrels and bickerings, 
dating back to President Cleveland's first administration, 
and due chiefly to petty squabbles over appointments to 
office, caused still others to take a spiteful pleasure in 
blocking the movement for tariff reform whidfthe Presi- 
dent had so 'much at heart. The administration .made 
some endeavor, both during the extra session of 1893 and 
during this regular session, to restore unity and discipline, 
and to bring all the Senators to the support of the party 
policy, by putting offices at the disposal of the sulky few. 
But this move availed little. It threw back for the time 
being the all-important cause of reform in the madiinety 
of the government; and yet did little or nothing to 
remove the difficulties that arose from the narrow and 
uncertain majority in the Senate. Thus, for one cause 
and another, there was danger of defection in that body, 
and a need, based on more or less serious grounds, of con- 
ciliation and of careful management; a need which, as it 
turned out, had a great and unexpected effect on the final 
shape of the tariff act. 

Such were the political conditions under which the 
regular session of 1893-94 began. At the extra session 
of 1893, no attempt had been made to deal with the 
tariff ; but the committees had been arranged, and among 
then^ the Committee of Ways and Means, which had thus 



been able to begin its preparations at an early, date. 
Progress with the tariff bill was accordingly ea^ in the 
House. The committee reported its bill as early as 
December 19. That bill proposed some important remis- 
sions of duty, and in all directions made considerable 
reductions j not enough, indeed, to malce it a revolution- 
ary measure, yet enough to bring about, if enacted, a real 
and unm’staKable change in the general tariff policy of 
the Unit^ States. Its specific provisions^ will be more 
conveniently discussed as we follow one bj' one the dif- 
ferent phases of the proposed l^islation, and the final 
outcome of the whole. The House ’acted with reason- 
able promptness: the bill was passed on February i, sub- 
stantially in the shape given it by the party leaders on 
the Ways and Means Committee. 

Matters went more slowly in the Senate. There the 
finance committee did not report the bill until March 20, 
and then with many and important amendments. The 
changes were all in the same direction, — toward moder- 
ating the reductions, and taking the edge off the meas- 
ure as passed by the House. When the bill came from 
the committee to the Senate, still further amendments of 
the same sort were added. Hence when, after long 
delays, it was finally passed by the Senate, on July 3, it 
was a very different measure, in spirit and in details, from 
that which had been passed by the House. 

The House and Senate disagreeing, the bill went to a 
conference committee. Almost without exception, dur- 
ing the last thirty-five years, the details of tariff bil^have 
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been finally adjusted in such committees , and it was to 
be expected that in this case, as in others, the act as 
passed would be half way between the House bill and the 
Senate bill ^ This expectation was disappointed In the 
Senate the bill there had been passed by a vote of thirti 
nine to thirty four, and among the thirty nine were two 
or three Populist Senators w ho ow ed no allegiance to the 
Democratic Party The votes of all the Democrlitic Sena 
tors t^ere felt to be necessaiy for its final pass^e Sei 
eral among them insisted on amendments admitted to be 
distasteful to the mass of their party associates and the 
close balance of parties in the Senate enabled them to 
command the situation President Cleveland s letter to 
Mr Wilson, the chairman of the House Committee of 
Ways and Means, urging resistance to the Senate amend 
ments, had no effect beyond that of making clear to the 
country what were his ow n views Whether better man 
agement in the Senate would have secured a result more 
in consonance with the party pledges and principles is not 
easy to say btyond question, the leadership of the Demo 
crats in the upper branch was lamentably unskilful In 
the end, the House accepted all the amendments of the 
upper body, and the biU as shaped in the Senate became 
the act of 1894 President Cleveland signified his justi 
fiable discontent with its provisions by permitting it to 
become law ivithout his signature It finally went into 
effect on August 28 

So much as to the immediate history of the act We 
may proceed now to consider its main provisions 
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First and foremost was the removal of the duty on 
wool, and with it an entire change in the duties on woollen 
goods Wool and woollens had been for years the central 
pnrt in the protective system The change hpre was an 
important — almost revolutionary one, and it may be 
Tcmirked at once that m the whole act no other articles 
of large iinportancc were thus incisively dealt with 

Free w flol Was important m its political and in its eco 
nomic asp'Sets The duty on wool had been the most 
significant fciture in the policy of all inclusive protection 
which the Republicans had emphasized in the McKinley 
net of 1890 It had been almost the only article through 
which protection could be promised and given to agricul 
tural noters There were duties, to be sure, on wheat, 
corn, and ments — articles which were continuously ex 
ported and obviously could not be affected by an import 
duty But wool was imported, and was really affected by 
the duty , and it could be fairly maintained that here the 
farmers got some share of the benefits of the protective 
system Moreover, some of the central States of the 
country, like Ohio, where there was much wool growing, 
were c 1 osb 1 > diiidcd in politics Here the wool duty 
plnj cd a prominent part , and it required some courage 
nmong the Democrats to present themselves squarely on 
the pintform of free wool 

In its economic aspects the removal of the duty on 
wool was important as a crucial application of the pnn 
aplc of free raw materials In that advocacy of protec- 
tion which Ins gamed the most respectable heanng^from 
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serious students of economics,— the advocacy, namely, of 
what goes by the names of developing protection, educa. 

tional protection, protection to young industries, ^it has 

Usually be^n explained that crude materials are beyond 
the scope of the protective policy. Even in the political 
arguments which we often hear from Grerman writers of 
the present time, and in which national dependence and 
self-sufficiency play a large part, the line has usually been 
drawn against the inclusion of articles of this^ort in the 
protective rdgime. The desire to encourage the manu- 
facture of woollens has probably been quite as effective 
as these more theoretical considerations in preventing 
the extension of the protective policy to wool, even in 
the countries which in late years have gone so far in the 
direction of protection. At all events, no country of 
advanced civilization has maintained any duty on this 
material, and the retention of such a duty in the United 
States was perhaps the most characteristic feature of our 
protective system. President Cleveland had specifically 
advocated the free admission of wool in his message of 
tSSy; the Democrats had put it on the free list in the 
Mills Bill, in which they outlined their polity in 1888; 
the Republicans had emphasized their adherence to the 
opposite policy by increa^ng the duty on wool in the 
McKinley act. Now, at last, it went on the free list. 

Equally great, at least in form, was the change in the 
duties on woollen goods. Here the curious system of 
compound duties was completely swept away. Its his- 
toiy and development, from the first germs in 1861 to the 
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elaborate rates in the tariff act of 1890, have been suffi 
ciently detailed m the preceding chapters No part of 
the tariff was more intricate , m none was it more difficult 
to ascertain the real degree of net protection finally given 
the manufacturers , in none were the duties higher In 
place of these old complex rates a simple qrstem of ad 
valorem dpties was established In the bill as passed by 
the Hous^ the rate (on the important classes of woollen 
goods) was made forty per cent in the fir'tf year, with a 
reduction of one per cent each year for five years, until 
eventually a definitive rate of thirty five per cent should 
be reached But among the many changes made by the 
Senate was the adoption of a much more conservative 
policy as to woollens, and a considerable advance beyond 
the House rates The rate was fixed at fifty per cent , 
once for all, on the more important classes of goods 
Certain cheaper sorts of blankets and flannels, it is true, 
were subject to no more than twenty five per cent , and 
the cheapest kinds of fabrics for men s and women’s 
wear were to pay but forty per cent But, as in former 
tariff acts, these lower rates were applicable only to goods 
which had not been imported m the past, and would not 
be imported under the new rates On all men’s clothes 
and women’s dress goods which were valued at more than 
50 cents a pound, —that is, on practically the whole mass 
of such articles really subject to foreign competition,— 
and on all manufactures of wool not specially provided 
for, the adwtlorem duty was that of the McKinley act,— 
fifty per cent. Similarly, on the important clashes of 
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carpeCs, while the old speafic or compensating duty dis- 
appeared, the ad-valorem duty was left at forty per cent 
In general, the higher ad-valorem rates estabhshed by the 
tariff act df 1890 remained untouched the change on 
woollen goods was limited to a simplification of the sys 
tern of duties by the abolition of those specific rates 
which had previously been levied as an offset to the 
duties on the raw matenal 

Theoretically, therefore, the manufacturers of woollen 
goods lost nothing by the change They were treated, in 
the act as finally passed, with marked tenderness a ten 
derness further emphasized by the fact that, while wool 
was admitted free at once the new duties on woollens 
did not go into effect until January i, 1895 For a sea 
son th^ thus got their matenal free, yet had the benefit 
of the old duties on their goods Practically, however, 
even with this aid toivard adjusting themselves to the 
new conditions, the manufacturers had to face a trying 
penod of transition We have seen, in the preceding 
chapters, that the specific duties on woollens, though 
nominally a simple offset for the increased pnce of woo' 
due to the duty on that matenal, contained in manj 
a large amount of disguised protection This was 
lost under the new system Even where the case was 
different, and where the specific duties had done no more 
than to compensate, the gam from the abolition of the 
duties on wool did not inure to the manufacturers by any 
automatic process They had to learn to take advantage 
of thy lower pnce at w'hich they could buy the imported 
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wool, now free; and only by taking full advantage of it 
could they be in a position to meet the competition of 
the foreign makers, whose products were coming in at 
the simple adjualorem duty on woollens. To,do this, the 
domestic manufacturers, long confined to the use of do- 
mestic wool and of a very small range of foreign wool, 
had to* leam to adjust or improve their machinery, to use 
new qualities of wool, and to make new kinds of cloths. 
The advocates of the remission of the duty on the raw 
materials had always maintained that the 'change would 
vivify the woollen manufacture, w iden its range, and in- 
crease its prosperity. On the other hand, among the 
manufacturers and their representatives, there had been a 
natural aveimon to the abandonment of a system, how- 
ever complicated and confused, to whidi the industry had 
been compelled to accommodate itself by a quarter-cen- 
tury of legislation. What the final outcome ivould be, 
could appear only after a oinsiderable trial of the new 
q^em, continued over some years at least. But the 
general public had not been trained by either side in the 
controvert to await the results with any patience. The 
protectionists had predicted immediate disaster; their 
opponents immediate prosperity. This mode of dealing 
with controverted questions is perhaps inevitable in popu- 
lar discussion : certainly th& fiost hoc, propter hoc argument 
has been applied to the protective controversy, both in 
its laiger aspects and in its relation to particular indus- 
tries. with astonishing readiness. No critical observer 
could expect the change in the duties on wool and^wool- 
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lens to show its real effects m one season, or m several 
reasons, or to work out its results without more or less 
uneasiness and embarrassment for the domestic producers 
That its ultimate result — considering how tenderly the 
manufacturers were dealt with m the act of 1894— would 
be harmful to the woollen industry as a whole^ seems 
highly improbable So far as the general question of 
protection was concerned, the wool and woollen' schedule 
in the act of 1894, while it made a sharp breath with the 
past in putting on the free list at least one important 
raw material evidently left the pnnciple of protection, 
as applied to manufacturers, absolutely untouched, and 
affected the operations of the woollen manufacturers no 
more than was inevitable in \ lew of the radical policy fol 
lowed a ith regard to wool * 

On other textile materials and products the changes in 
duties were by comparison unimportant On most manu 
factures of cotton there was some change, but in few cases 
an effective change On some of the cheaper grades there 
was on the surface a considerable reduction Thus the 
cheapest class of unbleached and unpnnted cotton goods 
became subject to a duty of one cent per yard in place 
of the old duty of two and one half cents But these 


’ For some consideration in detail of the effects of the old system on 
wotd and wooUeos see an article by the present ■writer in QtmrUrli 
Jountat of Etonemtes for October 1893 a enUcism of this artide by 
Mr S N D North in the Eulhttn of f*e IVoel Manufacturers for 
December 1893 and a pamphlet by Mr E D Page on The WooUet 
Tariff (New York 1893) Compare also what is said of the act of 1S9/ 
infra ^p 328-335 
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goods arc made as cheaply m the United States as m 
foreign countries, i{ not more cheaply, they wovld not 
be imported m any event , and the change m duties ^vas 
merely nominal On finer cotton goods moup than likely 
to be imported, the changes m rates were not great Where 
the duty had been fifty per cent in 1890, it became forty 
per cent *in 1894 , where it had been forty per cent , it 
became Ihirty five per cent On knit goods there was a 
more coxfSiderable reduction, at least as compared with 
the rates of 189a These goods, as we have seen, had 
been subject in 1890 to a complicated senes of mixed 
specific and txd^loretu duties They were now subject '' 
to a simple duty of fifty per cent This, while a reduc 
tion from the rates established m 1890, was higher than 
the duty in force before that date Here, as in not a few 
other cases, the reform movement of 1894, as checked 
and pruned in the Senate, did not even succeed in wiping 
out all the effects of the extreme protective movement 
that preceded it 

Silk manufactures, on which the protective duties of 
the last generation had veiy important effects were hardly 
touched The duties on some silks went down from sixty 
to fifty per cent , on others ixom fifty to forty five ptr 

cent The changes were hardly worth mentioning Much 
the same was the case with linens Dressed flax was 
admitted at cents per pound, just half the duty of 
1890 hfanufactures of flax were admitted at reduc 
tions of duty leiy similar to those just noted as to 
silks Since virtuaUy no linens of finer quality were (or 
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are) prpduced m this country, and those of coarser quality 
were as effectually shielded by the new duty as by the old, 
matters remained very much as they had been One 
change was ^n exception Bagging of jute, flax, or hemp, 
foi grain or cotton, was admitted free of duty — a direct 
concession to the farmers and planters 

Next we may turn to the duties on minerals and mm 
eral products Here the articles to which pubhc'attention 
was chiefly given were coal and iron ore ThesS are by no 
means the most important articles m the tariff schedule 
relating to minerals and metallic products , but they are em 
phatically raw materials, the question of principle in deal 
mg with such was hotly raised as to them The two houses 
of Congress here disagreed sharply the House put both 
articles on the free list, while the Senate insisted on the re 
tention of duties, even though reduced duties The dispute 
drew to this part of the tariff system a share of public at 
tention disproportionate to the real industnal signiflcance 
of the duties, and brought mto full relief the failure of the 
act as finally passed to carry out with steady consistency 
the Democratic Party policy 

Free coal would be of some consequence on the north 
Atlantic coast and on the Pacific coast Both districts 
happen to be far from the domestic sources of supply, 
and comparatively near to mines across the border The 
Pacific coast got coal from British Columbia and from 
Australia, and felt the duty on coal as an undesirable bur 
den But with few manufactures, and a mild climate, the 
burden was not a serious one In New England, essen 
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tially a manufactunng community, the case might be dif- 
ferent Some Canadian mines are geographically a bit 
nearer than the mines of West Viiginia and Virginia which 
feel their competition It was a question, tolje sure, how 
serious that competition would be how good the quality 
of the )Canadian coal would prove, how effectively the 
transportation of this coal could be organized But it was 
difficult tq give any good reason for not allowing New 
England every opportunity for cheapenm^ its supply of 
coal The opposition to the repeal of the duty was a 
clear and simple case of an attempt of certain producers 
to make a levy on consumers Coal had been made free 
by the House the act left it subject to a duty of forty 
cents per ton The old rate had been seventy five cents 
The amendment made by the Senate was felt in all quar- 
ters to mean a conspicuous failure to cany out consistently 
the program of the Democratic Parly 
The result was similar with the duty on iron ore The 
essential facts as to the working of this duty have already 
been stated ' Here too the question of duty or no duty 
was immaterial so far as the great bulk of domestic pro 
duction and consumption was concerned The question 
was simply whether certain iron and steel establishments 
near the seaboard should get their iron ore free, or should 
be induced by a duty to buy domestic ore produced at a 
distance Directly, the issue was between the great cor 
porations which mined the ore in the West, and the other 
great corporations which had iron and steel plants on or 

' See abo\e 
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near the Atlantic seaboard. It might be argued, indeed, 
that this was the only issue. In view of the long series 
of producers and middlemen whose operations must inter- 
vene before t'he finished product of industry can reach the 
consumer, still more in view of the hindrances to unfet- 
tered competition among the middlemen, it mighfibe«plau- 
sibly maintained that not only the immediate <]^uesJ;ion, but 
the ultimate question, was between two sets of j^roducers, 
not between the producers and the public. But here, as on 
many other questions, it is safe to proceed on the general 
ground that the wider the sources of supply and the cheaper 
the raw materials of production, the greater the chances 
that the benefits will filter through the layers of middle- 
men, and that the public as consumers will eventually gain. 
Hence, so far as any question of principle was concerned, 
everything was in favor of free ore. Arguments as to the 
development of struggling industries or the fostering of na- 
tional independence could not be to the point ; since the 
great bulk of our iron ore, and the great bulk of our iron and 
steel, were sure to be produced within the countiy under 
any circumstances. The fate of the iron-ore duty was the 
same as that of the coal duty. The House repealed it ; 
the Senate restored the duty, but at forty cents instead 
of seventy-five cents per ton. Again the principle of free 
raw materials was set aside. 

The duty on pig iron was brought down in the act from 
$6.^2 to $4 a ton. In the House of Representatives the 
duty had been made twenty per cent., which would have 
meantia much more considerable reduction on most quali* 
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ties of iron Twenty years earlier, even ten year? earlier, 
such a change as was proposed by the House would have 
been of great importance even that enacted uould have 
been of moment As matters stand in the^flositig years 
of the century the reduction did not signify much The 
production of crude iron advanced at an enormous rate 
after i8&> With the discovery of new sources of supply, 
with improvements in production and transportation, the 
great bull!: of the iron would be produced at home, even 
if there iiere no duties at aU Some parts^of the Atlantic 
and Pacific seaboards, which are distant from the domestic 
centres of production, would import iron, if free of duty, 
rather than buy it at home But in the mam, the days 
in which the duty on pig iron could exerase very wide 
reaching effects, were gone by The change made m 
1894 encountered little opposition, because it could be no 
longer of great effect 

The duty on steel rails, that old bone of contention, 
was lowered from $13 44 to $7 84 a ton From 1883 to 
1 894, each tanff act had taken a slice from this duty each 
time in such manner that no direct effect was felt on 
prices, the decline in the duty follouing and not preced 
mg the decline in pnees The steady fall m the prices of 
iron and steel products during the past generation hgg 
been due to a variety of causes Partly they have been of 
world wide operation, bnnging about a tendency to lower 
iron prices in all countries , partly they have been of spe- 
cial effect in this countiy, m the discoveiy of new sources 
of supply, and their utilization through great improve. 
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xnents in transportation. No small factor has been the 
remarkable application of American enterprise, invention, 
and engineering skill to the production on a vast scale of 
Bessemer orf*, Bessemer iron, and Bessemer steeL Through 
it all, the prices of steel and of steel rails have been steadily 
higgler than they would have been without a duty ; and 
the tariff systecfi has contributed to the mainf-^Tianfo of 
monopoly profits. The lowering of the dflty 'on steel 
rails in 1894, like the earlier reductions, had no Immediate 
results, the difty being still left at the prohibitory point. 
But, as in the case of previous reduction, the lower rate 
set a limit to possible future advance in prices. Nothing 
could have been lost, and something would probably have 
been gained, by a more incMve diange.^ 

On one other much disputed article a change was made, 
of greater practical importance than in the case of steel 
rails, but again of less extent than might have been ex- 
pected. The duty on tin-plate was reduced to exactly 
one-half that which had been levied in the act of 1890: it 
had been 2|- cents per pound, and it was made cents 
The reduced duty is still nigher than that in force before 
1890; so that here again the legislation of that year was 
allowed to leave its mark on the statute-book. 

In most of these cases specific duties were retained by 
the Senate, in place of the ad-valore 7 n duties which had 
been adopted by the House. In some cases, it is true, 

• I ha\e given an extended descnphon of flie giowdi of die non indnsby 
since 1S70, and an analysis of the working of protection, in two articles in 
the Journal of Economtes, Febmaty and August, rgoo_ 
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the Senate simply raised the ad-valorem rates ■whinh the 
House proposed ; and here the outcome -was usually a 
substantial reduction from the old specific rates. Thus 
the duties on chains, guns, and some sorts of* cutlery re- 
mained in ad^alorem form, and were considerably lowered. 
The general retention of specific duties by the Senate was 
among the changes which most disappointed the advo- 
cates of lower duties ; and this for the simple reason that 
it was mai^ the occasion for higher rates than had been 
proposed in the other form. So far as the cfirect question 
of administrative advantage goes, everything speaks in 
favor of specific duties; and our tariff reformers have 
usually been curiously blind to the difficulties inevitable 
in the collection of ad-valorem duties. But these latter 
have the unquestionable advantage of telling their own 
tale. What the meaning and effect of a specific duty is, 
can often be known only to a few persons familiar with 
the details of some minute branch of trade. In fixing 
them, the legislator necessarily seeks the advtc&..of ex- 
perts, who are likely enough to have wishes and interests 
opposed to those of the public. Wittingly and unwit- 
tingly, these duties have often been arranged in a manner 
to promote the interests of particular enterprises, fUid so 
to justify the charge that they tax the many for the bene- 
fit of the few. Hence the natural repugnance of those 
who are opposed to the principle of protection ; hence 
their disappointment when the comparatively simple 
scheme of ad-valorem duties adopted in the House was 
transformed by the Senate into a system of sijecific 
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duties intricate, bewildering, and not unfairly open to 
suspicion 

Among other manufactured articles, earthen u arc and 
china ware ACere dealt with least tenderly Here it is some 
what surprising to find a real and effective change m the 
duty Finer qualities of china A\are went down from si\tj 
to thirty five per cent , the cheaper qualities from fiftj to 
thirty per cent The finer qualities had *al\/ajs been 
imported in yeiy considerable quantities iti\as\co 
possible that under the reduced duty large quantities of 
the cheaper grades might also be imported * On w hat 
principle these articles should have been selected for 
special reduction, it is difficult to say , but certainl} there 
was here a substantial change Glassware of all sorts 
remained veiy much as it was 

Questions in many ways different from those which 
arose with regard to manufactures and raw materials 
were presented by the duty on sugar That article came 
into sudden and surprising prominence in the debates of 
1894 It IS true that it had played an important part in 
1890, when the remission of duty on raw sugar had been 
an essential part of the general policy of the McKinley 
tariff act But attention had then been given mainl> to 
the burden which the tax on raw sugar imposed on con 
sumers, and to the benefits which its remission would 
bring to them In 1894, however, the tax on refined 
sugar, and its effect on the sugar refining industn 

* See «hat is said of earthen Tiite and chinn ware iB m) paper in the 
Quartefl^ Journal oj" Economies \al lu p sSG 
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received the greater share of attention. This change in 
the point of view was due to the fact that between the 
two dates the monopoly conditions in the refining of sugar 
had become a matter of common knowledgp. Hence 
the question of protection as fostering monopoly was 
brought^ home to the public, uneasy at best at the de-« 
velopmmt 'apparently on all sides of combinations and 
trusts. • 

The suga? duty, in its various forms, involved a great 
variety of economic and social questions. That on raw 
sugar involved both fiscal questions and questions as to 
the social effects of taxation. That on refined sugar pre> 
sented at once a phase of the protective controversy and 
a phase of the new and portentous problem of monopoly 
combinations. It will be advantageous to consider sepa- 
artely the very different questions presented by the two 
parts of the sugar tax. 

The reasons for and against a duty on raw sugar in 1894 
may be summarized thus. In favor of the duty it was to be 
said that it would yield at once a large, certain, steady reve- 
nue. Some increase in the revenue was agreed on all 
hands to be necessary. No one change in the McKinley 
act had done so much to upset the federal budget as the 
removal of the duty on sugar, and no one change was so 
certain to bring an additional revenue as the re-imposition 
of this tax. In view of the position of the federal Treas- 
uty as the holder of the metallic reserve for virtually all 
the paper money outstanding, it was of prime importance 
to put it in a secure finandai position. 
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Next, while the sugar duty is a tax, it was in 1894 (set- 
ting aside the comparatively small domestic production of 
sugar) a simple tax, bringing none of the diversion of 
domestic iicdustry and none of the ulterior consequences 
which flow from protective duties. It is commonly as- 
serted by Protectionists that a remission of revenue 
duties, like those on tea, coffee, and sugar, is in a peculiar 
sense a remission of taxation ; the implication 'being that 
protective duties on commodities made at home are not 
really taxes, but in some roundabout way are pure gain. 
It would be the part of courage and honesty for those op- 
posed to protection to act on the ground that, while both 
alike are taxes, the revenue duties are the less burden- 
some and the less harmful of the two. They should, 
therefore, where opportunity arises, maintain revenue 
duties boldly and remit protective duties freely. As 
between duties on raw wool, coal, and iron ore on the 
one hand, and a duty on sugar on the other, the party 
opposed to the principle of protection should unhesitat- 
ingly have chosen the latter. 

Thirdly, the Louisiana sugar producers were fairly en- 
titled to some consideration. Unlike wool-growing, thdr 
industry involved a considerable plant ; and it offered no 
easy opportunity for a change to something else. An im- 
mediate abolition of the duty, or of the equivalent bounty, 
which had been granted in 1890, would unquestionably 
work hardship to them. In view of the tenderness with 
which most of the protected industries were treated, they 
might reasonably complain. of any sudden and uncondi- 
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lional withdrawal of the aid which they had had (or. gen- 
erations. 

The strong argument against the duty on raw sugar is 
that which bears against almost all indirect taxi^s produc- 
tive of a large revenue. To be productive, such taxes 
must be imposed on articles of wide consumption ; and 
articles of wide consumption are always of the sort con- 
sumed proportionately more by the poor than by the rich. 
The tax is socially unjust. The full weight of this objec- 
tion can be fairly judged, to be sure, only on*a considera- 
tion of the incidence of an entire system of taxation, — 
in the present case, not only of the federal taxes, but of 
the State and local taxes as well. It might conceivably 
be maintained that the State and local taxes, which are 
chiefly direct, serve to offset the injustice of an indirect 
tax like the sugar duty. They are levied in the first in- 
stance chiefly on the well-to-do ; and though their ultimate 
incidence is in the highest degree complex, it is at least 
doubtful whether they bear with proportional n eight on 
those classes in the population which would be most 
affected by a duty on sugar. It is probable, too, that 
other parts of the tariff schedule, notably the duties on 
textiles, bear most heavily on commodities consumed by 
the richer classes. But a comprehensive inquiry of this 
sort would almost certainly fail of a satisfactory conclu- 
sion; and it is inevitable that Congress should have an 
eye solely to the federal taxes which are under its control. 
Here there is the clear social injustice of a sugar duty, 
considered /rr «. Add to this its visible and unmistak- 
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able, payment by consumers, and the pressure against it 
in a democratic community becomes formidable. 

The conflict between sober counsels in favor of the pro- 
ductive rf?venue duty, and popular suspicion of its effects 
in aggravating inequalities in taxation and so in the dis- 
tribution of wealth, Avas emphasized by the inrome tax 
proposal. Obviously the income tax, which* was made a 
part of the tariff act of 1894, was preciselyVhlt the sugar 
duty was not. The revenue from it was*uricertain in 
amount, and in any case would come in but slowly, afford, 
ing no prompt relief to the Treasury. Moreover, levied 
as it was only on incomes exceeding $4000 a year, it was' 
a tax on the rich alone, and thus precisely the opposite inj 
sodal effect from the sugar tax. The income tax wa^ 
popular in the South and West, where it was most 
strongly felt that the burden of taxation did not bear 
sufficiently on the rich, and where the strength of the 
Treasury was a matter of Indifference, not to say hos- 
tility ; while the sugar tax (barring the exceptional case 
of Louisiana) was strongly opposed in those regions. 

Curiously enough, the outcome of the action of Con- 
gress was that both of these taxes were put into opera- 
tion. In the bill as passed by the House, sugar had been 
made free, and the bounty abolished. But in the Senate 
the two Louisiana Senators were among those whose 
votes were needed if the tariff bill was to pass that 
branch, and they insisted on some concession to their 
constituency. The Administration, anxious for a sub- 
stantial balance in the right direction at the Treasury, 
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also brought its influence to bear in favor of the sugar 
duty Consequently it was inserted by the Senate, 
while the income tax, which in the House had been in a 
manner a substitute for it, was also retained in the Senate 
Later, the decision of the Supreme Court as to the un 
constitutionality of the income tax as levied by the act, 
wiped out that part of the measure, and left the duty on 
raw sugar witUbut an offset, to the bitter disappointment 
of those who had opposed both this tax in itself and the 
tax on refined sugar which it brought m its tram 

As It became law, the act imposed a duty on raw sugar 
of forty per cent ad valorem The bounty of 1890 was 
abolished The new duty was equivalent roughly to one 
cent a pound, or about one-half the duty in force before 
1890, and one half the bounty granted in that year Its 
ad valorem form was peculiar Never before, except 
under the general policy of advakrem rates m the acts 
of 1846 and 1857, sugar been subjected to any other 
than a specific duty The form now adopted served to 
cut a Gordian knot it was a short cut out of the difficul 
ties which were met in the endeavor to arrange varying 
rates on different grades of raw sugar in such manner as 
to satisfy both the Treasury officials, the sugar producers, 
and the refiners It connects itself with the discussion of 
the extra rate on refined sugar to which we may now 
turn 

The salient facts as to the sugar refiners and their rela- 
tions to the tanff system were simple and familiar Sugar 
refining had been almost as a matter of course, within 
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the protective pale, and had been aided by a duty on re. 
fined higher than that on raw sugar The policy of dis- 
criminating m this way in favor of the domestic refiners 
would probably not have been questioned, except in the 
matter of degree, had it not been for the development of 
monopoly conditions in the industry by the for mat ion of 
the Sugar Trust, which later grew to be the American 
Sugar Refining Company, still popularly \nown as the 
Trust This put a new phase on the matter in the public 
eye, the more so as the sugar combination had been one of 
the first among the trusts, and had been more prominently 
before the community than any other The more ardent 
free-traders have always contended that protective duties 
are the chief cause of combmations and monopolies, or 
trusts It needs no great acquaintance with economic 
history, and no great skill in general reasoning, to show 
that the tendency to combination has deeper causes than 
protective legislation, and presents problems more com 
plicated, and in their social importance more weighty, 
than those involved in the tariff controvert But it is 
undoubtedly true that in some cases the drift toward 
monopoly conditions has been promoted by favoring 
duties Sugar refining happened to be a case of mo 
nopoly familiar to all the world , the monopoly in this case 
had in fact been both easier to bnng about and a source 
of greater profit, because of the protective duty, while 
the nature of the article made a tax in favor of the mono 
poly producer particularly odious 

With all sugar free, whether raw or refined, the Amen 
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c-»n refiner would be at some slight disadvantage, since 
freights would amount to a tnBc more on raw sugar than 
on the less bulky refined sugar which might have been 
imported from foreign quarters But this disadvantage 
would be insignificant Hence when the House passed 
the tariff bill «ith both raw and refined sugar free of 
dut>, it'practicilly left the refining monopoly to stand on 
it«. own L^s, dcithcr helped nor substantially hindered by 
the tariff \Vhcn, however, a duty on sugar was resolved 
on in the Senate, the difficult question at on'ce was raised 
how to adjust the rate on refined sugar to that on the 
crude form A level duty, at the same rate on raw and 
on refined, would put the refiners to some real disadvan- 
tngc From 100 pounds of raw sugar something less (95 
to 98) of refined sugar is obtained, and a level duty would 
operate distinctly to the advantage of the foreign refiner 
Hence, if a revenue duty were imposed on raw sugar, and 
if It were desired to treat the refiners with absolute indif 
fcrcncc, a slight additional duty should be put on refined 
ElMctly how great this additional duty should fairly be, 
It was not easy to calculate The data for the calculation 
must come chiefly from the refiners , and any figures fur 
lushed bj them must be received with caution But a 
\cr> small difference would suffice to prevent refiners 
from has mg any ground for complaint If a duty of one 
cent a pound were put upon raw sugar, an additional duty 
of one twentieth of a cent would be ample to offset the 
loss in weight on refined sugar made from the dutiable 
T1W sugar 
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Naturally, the sugar refiners wanted something more 
than bare equality They wanted a continuance of the 
favors which the legislature had granted them for genera 
tions in the past In 1890, when raw sugar had been 
admitted free, refined sugar had been subjected to a duty 
of one half a cent per pound It is probable that the 
processes of refinmg are earned on at least as cheaply 
in the United States as in any foreign coufitry, and «-hat 
even without any protection at all the sugar refining in 
dustiy coulJ maintam itself, and the sugar monopoly 
make handsome profits With a barrier against foreign 
competitors such as the tanff of 1890 gave, the profits 
were enormous It was mevitable that great efforts 
should be made to preserve them 

Briefly, the changes which the sugar schedule under 
went during the session were as follows In the tanff 
bill as first reported to the House by the Committee of 
Ways and Means, raw sugar was left free, and a duty of 
one quarter of a cent per pound was put on refined sugar 
In other words, the largess given to the monopoly by the 
act of 1890 was to be reduced one half In the House, 
however, the feeling was in favor of a more radical change 
The provision for a duty on refined sugar was struck out 
and all sugar, raw and refined, wm put on the free list, so 
depriving the trust of all legislative favors In the Senate 
the finance committee amended the sugar schedule by 
imposing specific duties on raw sugar roughly at the rate 
of one cent per pound, with an additional duty of one 
eighth of one cent per pound on refined sugar The duty 
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on raw sugar was inserted partly to gam revenue, partly 
to secure the votes of the Louisiana Senators for the bill 
But when final action came to be taken m the Senate, still 
another change was made The duty on raw sugar was 
changed from specifice to ad valorem, and was made forty 
per cf nt Over and above this, the duty of one eighth of 
one cent on refined sugar was retained Still further a 
provisiob Tl^hich had been introduced into the tariff act of 
1890 wa^ also retained by which an extra duty of one 
tenth of a cent per pound was imposed dn refined sugar 
coming fiom countries that gave an export bounty In 
this form the sugar schedule was passed by the Senate 
had finally to be accepted by the House, and so became 
law The final outcome was more than satisfactory to 
the Sugar Trust There was the duty of one eighth of a 
cent on refined sugar and there was an extra one-tenth 
of a cent on refined sugar coming from those continental 
countries, especially Germany which give an export 
bounty, and whose competition was alone to be seriously 
dreaded The adojolorem form of the duty was also 
advantageous, bearing as it did less heavily on lower 
grades of sugar than on higher ’ On the whole, the re 

'Altuiareti dati«s ftre assessed on thevalne of the imported commodities 
at the time and place of purchase Raw sugar comes largely from distant 
couatTies or from countnes with vhich transportatton is not highly organ 
ized as from Cuba Java Bnail and the Hawaiian Islands The value at 
the place of pnrdiase is comparatively low and freight u comporativdy 
high On die other hand refined sugar would be imparted ifataU only 
from the more advanced European countnes Freight charges from 
are liiw and the value at the time and place of purchase does not differ very 
greatly from the value at the American ports Virtually therefore the mf 

t 
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fining monopoly while it lost something came out of the 
struggle victorious and was left in little less secure con 
trol over the trade under the act of 1894 than under the 
act of 1890 c 

Much was said durmg the session and after the session 
of influences brought to bear hy the trust on certain 
Senators An investigation held during the coume of the 
session brought out some facts freely suspeotecf before 
and not creditable to our political life It was*admitted 
that the trust had made contributions to the chests of 
both political parties although nominally to the State 
oiganizations only No bazgams are ever made in these 
too familiar cases but it is expected and understood that 
what IS called fair consideration will be given to the 
interests of the obliging donor It was proved also that 
some Senators had speculated in sugar stock No pro 
test as to the absence of connection between such dealings 
and the legislator s vote can save them from the taint of 
dishonor It would appear also that the success of the 
trust was promoted by the position of the Louisiana 
Senators who were anxious to secure a duty on raw 
sugar and who seem to have entered into some sort of 
bargain for supporting the higher duty on refined sugar 
in exchange for aid to their own efforts 

In any case it is clear that the sort of manipulation by 
which the refiners succeeded m retai ning their favors from 

vttltrem dutj is less beavy on ra v sugar than on the refined and so y dds to 
the lefin ng monopoly an advantage not easy to calculate yet probably sub- 
stant al It is certain that this form of duty was advocated by the represen 
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the tariff was possible only because of the narrow majority 
which the Democrats had in the Senate. Where one or 
two votes would have sufficed to block the whole measure, 
the opportunity for dishonest or selfish pr&ure on legis- 
lation was easy. It is possible to bribe or convince or 
entanglp a few legislators, and so bring lihem to throw to 
the winds party consistency and public justice ; but for- 
tunately^o^r conditions are not so corrupt as to make it 
possible to bribe a whole parly or overturn a strong 
majority. In the House, where the Democratic majority 
was greater, the manipulation of sugar duties was impos- 
sible. It was in the Senate, where a change of one or two 
votes meant failure to the whole measure, that the un- 
savory result was achieved. 

No part of the tariff legislation of 1894 was more dis- 
appointing to those who were earnest in thdr advocacy 
of tariff reform than the outcome of the sugar imbroglio. 
None, too, did more to damage the prestige of the 
Democrats. They had posed as the champions of the 
public against the monopoly ; yet the trust had conquered. 
It is true that the extra duty refined sugar — ^the part 
of the schedule which alone was of real advantage to the 
trust — ^was less than it had been in 1891^ and that the pub- 
lic in reality was better off than it had been before. But 
the intricacies of the case were too complicated to be readily 
understood by the average voter. The imposition of any 
duty at all on sugar was probably thou^t to be a surren- 
der to the trust. The revenue tax on raw sugar, fairly 
open to objection on grounds of social injustice, was sup- 
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posed in -many quarters to be much more objectionable, 
— to be levied in toto for the benefit of the monopolists. 
The effect of a simple sweeping away of all duties on 
sugar, whethef'raw or refined, would have been transpar- 
ent to the popular mind ; but the impression left by the 
long and unsuccessful struggle, and the complica];edL out- 
come, was mainly that the promises of the Democrats had 
not been kept. ' 

No doubt the^strong feeling which the surrender to the 
sugar monopoly aroused rested largely on a blind opposi- 
tion to combinations in general, and to the corporations 
which are supposed, rightly or wrongly, to have a monop- 
oly position. Whether the tendency to combination is to 
be welcomed or regretted, has not often been soberly con- 
sidered by the American public. The usual assumption 
is that it is an unquestionable evil, to be fought in every 
way by legislation. That disposition which shows itself, 
both among the welcomers of socialism and among many 
critical economists, to accept combinations and consolida- 
tions and to use them as instruments of social reform, finds 
hardly an echo in the United States. Doubtless the 
popular instinct here is right. The drift to consolidation 
and monopoly presents problems with which a democratic 
community can deed only under great disadvantages. To 
regulate it, to use it, to secure from it the possible bene- 
fits, requires a degree of nicety and consistency in legisla- 
tion which our American communities could reach only 
by slow and arduous steps. Legislation to check consoli- 
dation may be unwise, and probably is futile ; but legis- 
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lation directed to encourage it still more legislation to 
augment the profits of a monopoly is surely of the 
worst 

The revulsion i^inst the extreme protective system - 
which showed itself in the elections of 1890 and 1892 was 
probably in a lai^e degree a consequence of the popular 
feeling%st described While the essential question as to 
protective duties is comparatively simple the intricate 
reasoning which is needed to follow the effects of such 
duties into all the ramifications of international and domes- 
tic trade can have but little influence on the average 
citizen He reasons from few premises and is affected 
by simple catchwords The outcry i^inst trusts and 
monopolies though in fact it describes an exception rather 
than the normal working of protective duties was proba 
bly the most effective argument in bringing about the 
public verdict against the McBLinl^ act It is expressive 
of the general feeling of unrest as to the power of great 
corporations the growth of plutocracy the gulf between 
the few very rich and the masses of comparatively poor 
which is becoming a stronger and stronger political force 
and IS destined in the future to have larger and larger 
effect on legislation 

It is dear that the new tariff act made no deep reach 
ing change in the character of our tanff legislation The 
one exception was the removal of the duty on wool 
Bamng this there was simply a moderation of the pro 
tective duties A slice was taken off here a shaving 
there but the essentially protective character remained 
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This wojild have been the case even had the Wilson Bill, 
as originally proposed to the House or as passed by that 
body, become law. That less anxiously conservative 
measure was«of course alleged by its opponents to por- 
tend ruin to American manufacturers and prostration to 
American labor. In fact, while it might have affected 
some industries, ,it would have caused no considerable 
disturbance of industry and no considerables rearrange, 
ment of the productive forces of the nation, l^he act as 
finally passed i^as even less potent for good or for evil. 
In not a few cases, the duties, while lower than those 
enacted in the McKinley act of 1890, were still higher 
than under the tariff act of 1883. As far as it went, it 
began a policy of lower duties ; but most of the steps in 
this direction were feeble and faltering. 

Whether such a measure be good or bad, must be 
decided in the main on general principles. To follow out 
its influence on the prosperity of the community requires 
time for the observation of effects, and great skill and 
caution in the interpretation of industrial phenomena. 
Even had the new legislation been much more drastic, its 
final effects on general welfare could have shown them- 
selves only after the lapse of a considerable period, and 
then might easily have been concealed or obscured by the 
operation of other causes. To judge a very moderate 
measure like that of 1894 by its visible fruits is so difficult 
as to touch the bounds of the impossible. The effects on 
any particular industry, — ^which are but a fragmentary bit 
of evidence as to the promotion of general prosperity,— 
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are sufficiently difficult to trace. Wc have seen how the 
one radical change made by the act, in abolishing the 
duty on wool, required time to show how it might affect 
the wool and wooUen industry. Even afteMhe lapse of 
time, there could hardly be such an unmistakable result 
one w^y or the other as to prevent doubt and dispute. 
When all the evidence on this point was in, it could still 
be of llttlS avail toward answering the fundamental 
question,— whether the productive forces of the com- 
munity were applied to better effect with a low tariff than 
without it. ■ 

But the general public has been taught to expect 
immediate, almost magical effects. Both parties in the 
protective controversy have preached the same gospel, and 
made tlie same promises. For high duties and for low 
duties alike it has been claimed that they would convert 
depression into prosperity. This has been the case, in 
more or less degree, throughout our tariff history ; and 
the inevitable disappointment with the expectations so 
raised has had its effect in bringing about the vacillations 
in public feeling and the frequent changes in policy. The 
act of 1894 was defended and attacked on the same 
superficial grounds; and it happened to suffer from the 
contingencies of the moment. It went into effect Portly 
after an acute commercial crisis, and in the worst stage 
of a period of severe depression. The crisis and the de- 
pression, were due, in this case as in all others, to a long 
and complex set of causes, some of them still obscure 
even to the best informed and most skilled observers. 
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That the tariff act played any serious part in brining 
them about, would not be maintained by any cool and 
competent critic. But the great mass of the public judged 
otherwise. 7 he act had been followed by hard times ; at 
best, it had done nothing to remedy them. Half-hearted 
in its provisions, unlucky in the time of its enactment, it 
could make no warm friends, and earn no^ereneral 
approval. 

Thus, whether in its effects on legislation'or'on public 
opinion, the mdvement for tariff reform from 1887 to 1894 
was in its outcome disappointing. The decisive 'victories' 
in the elections of 1890 and 1892 had led the free-traders 
to form high hopes : the real beginning of 'the long de- 
ferred reform seemed at last at Hand. But the victorious 
party was soon split by internal dissensions. With the 
acute crisis of 1893 and 'the growing accentuation of 
differing opinions on the currency, that issue forced itself 
forward. The session of 1893-94, as it progressed, wit 
nessed slackened enthusiasm, inept leadership, and an 
inglorious result. President Cleveland’s action in per- 
mitting the new tariff act to" become law without his 
signature, put the final stamp of indifference and dis. 
appointment on the measure. 



CH^TER VIL 

TOE TAtor ACT OF 1897. 

At of the passage of the tariff act of 1894. 

nothing a^faned more improbable than an early return to 
the polity of high and all-embndng protection. That 
poUcy. as embodied in the act .of 1890^ had met with ap- 
parently unquestitmable rebukes at the polls in i8go and 
1893. Nor was there anything in the le^lation of 1894 
to invite a reaction. As we have seen, the act of that 
jrear, so far from being radical, had been, with the single 
exception of the free admission of wool, anxiously con- 
servative. Once it was passed, the community heaved a 
righ of relief and dared to hope that from this quarter at 
least there would be for a space no further cause of in- 
dustrial uncertainty and disturbance. 

If this reasonable expectetion was disappointed, the ex- 
planation is to be found, not in any demonstrable diange 
In public feeling, but in the complete overtdm in the gen- 
eral political situation. Suddenly and unexpectedly, the 
tanff was shoved aride as the party issue, and the cur- 
rency took its place. The stormy session of 1893, in 
which the sUver-purchase act of 1890 had been repealed, 
forediadowed the coming change; the commercial crisis 
of 1893, and the years of depresrion whidi followed. 
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completed ft with surprising quickness. Ever since the 
demoralizing days of the excessive paper issues of the 
civil war, periods of depression have favored the growth 
of the party' of cheap money. The free-silver party, now 
the party of cheap mon^, found its hold strengthening 
in the South and West, and finally captured the Demo- 
cratic organization. In the South, always ^e main 
seat of the political strength of the Democrats,' the tariff 
question had for some time been holding its dominant 
place largely 'as a matter of tradition. The opposition 
to protection had been inherited from the political tenets 
of ante-bellum days, and the tariff issue was earily dis- 
placed by the new and burning question. The majori^ 
of the Democrats of the new generation were won to the 
free-silver side; the old leaders were contemptuously dis- 
carded; the political centre of gravity suddenly shifted 
The Democrats being pledged defiantly to one side, the 
Republicans had no choice but to take the otiier. Thus 
the election of 1896 turned directly on the question of 
the free coinage of silver. The popular verdict was dear 
on that question, and on that only. 

It was not to be expected, however, that the Republi- 
can party would desert its old faith, or turn suddenly 
with whole and single heart to the new issue forced upon 
it. For years — almost for generations — ^the Republicans 
had been fencing and compromising on the various phases 
which the currency question from time to time assumed. 
Moreover, the depression which set in after the crisis of 
1893 made an opportunity for the apostles of high pro* 
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tection as weU as for those of free silver. Both .parties 
in the newspaper tariff controvert of 1890-94- had pre- 
dieted a general rush of prosperity, the one from high 
duties, the other from low duties. . As the yejars succeed- ^ 
ing 1893 grew blacker and blacker, the stanch protection, 
ists hajithe opportunity to cry; “ We told you so; let us 
return to^the policy of prosperity. ” In the early part of 
i8g6, bef^* the silver question had forced itself to the 
front, the Republicans had resolved to stake the issue once 
more on protection ; and it had accordingly been settled 
that Mr. McKinley was to be the party candidate for the 
Presidency. What might have been the outcome of a 
campaign in which the tariff was the single issue cannot 
be said; though the general conditions at the moment 
certainly were favorable to the party not in power. Fate 
willed it that the campaign centred on silver. But here, 
after all, the Republicans were on the defensive. As to 
the currency, they undertook only to maintain the status 
quo; while on the tariff, though it might be in the back- 
ground during the campaign, they had resolved to take 
the offensive, and had engaged to legislate afresh at the 
first opportunity. 

This difference in disposition as to the two problems 
became more pronounced when the smoke of battle 
cleared away, and the next move was in order. While 
the popular and electoral votes had been clearly for the 
Republicans, the complexion of the national legislature 
was not so altered as to give them a free hand on the 
currency. In the Senate they had no controlling major- 
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Ity without the aid of silver votes On the currency 
question the party, as such, could do nothing,— certainly 
nothing without dissension and recrimination But on 
the tariff question something could be done at once 
The occasion for action was the more urgent because 
of the state of the finances For several years there had 
been a deficit in the current operations of the^^easuiy 
The first fiscal year in which the balance hadubeen on the 
wrong side was 1893-94, and then followed several years 
similarly unfdHunate * The veiy circumstance that the 
deficit appeared, and indeed had been most serious while 
the tanif act of 1890 was still in force, indicated that it was 
due, not to the particular provisions of the act of 1890 or 
of its successor of 1894 but to the general industnal con 
ditions of the period after 1893 The great cnsis of 1893 
itself the result of a complexity of causes, among which 
reckless monetary legislation was the chief had been fol 
lowed, as such revulsions must be by a sharp falling off in 
the imports and a consequent heavy dechne in the customs 
revenue The deficit which resulted was often alleged to 
be due to specially inadequate legislation in 1894 The 


Ezpendi 


1893-94 


Z896-97 


3738 

3904 

4095 

4304 


433 a 

434 7 

4484 


OgSDef 

438 


The figures indicate millions of dollars The deficit really began to qi* 
pear in the second half year of the fiscal year 1893-93 but the receipts n 
the first half year had been large so that this fiscal year as a whole shared 
a small suiplus 
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act Of 1894 had indeed failed to make rigorously careful 
provision for the needed revenue; but the same had 
been the case with the act of 1890, and again the 
case, as we shall presently see, with that of < 897. The 
looseness of our federal legislation, so far as careful cal- 
culatioiMlif income and outgo is concerned, is an old and 
familiar phenomenon, the result partly of general politi- 
cal conditWs and partly of the reliance on so variable a 
source of revenue as protective customs duties. But in 
partisan discussion, much was made of the failure of the 
act of 1894 to yield the revenue needed at the time; and 
at all events some measure of relief for the Treasury was 
called for. 

Hence President McKinley, in calling the extra session 
of 1897, asked Congress to deal solely with the import 
duties and the revenue. The two questions of industrial 
policy and of legislation for revenue ought, indeed, to be 
considered separately. But in the history of tariff legis- 
lation in the United States, as in that of most other 
countries, they have been constantly interwoven ; and so 
they were in this case. What with the undeniable need 
of revenue, the comparative ease with which party 
strength could be consolidated on the question of pro- 
tection, the old predilection of all the leading spirits 
among the Republicans for that issue, and the clearly 
expressed wish of the President, the tariff at the extra 
session received exclusive consideration. Thus the first 
frmts of the election of 1896 were legislation, not on the 
question which had been uppermost in the campaign, but 
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on the tariff question, on no clear and unequivocal 

e\idence of popular feeling had been secured 

The legislati\e histot^' of the measure nas mstructive, 
and in some respects showed stnkmg contrasts with 
of Its predecessor of 1894 In the House the bill v as 
reported b^ the Committee on 'Ways and Neax^^s early 
as March i8th, within three dajs after the session b^an 
This extraordmaiy promptness was made 'possible by 
methods that paid scant respect to the letter of the law 
Strictly, so long as the new Congress had not met, no 
one was authorized to take any steps towards legislation 
at Its hands But, long before this, it was settled diat 
Mr Reed was to be once more Speaker, and he wa> able 
to intimate that the existing Committee on Wajs and 
Means was to remain substantially unchanged in the 
next Congress, and, during the hold over session of 
1896-97, that committee accordingly was at work on the 
tariff bill, and was able to present it to the new Congress 
immediately on its assembling Mr Dingl^, already 
chairman of the committee m the Fifty fourth Congress 
(189S-97) was again to be diairman for the next, and 
his name was attached m popular discussion to the new 
measure which he was able to present with such cdenty 
The action of the House was as prompt as that of its 
committee Within less than two weeks, on March 31st, 
the bill w as passed Only a comparatn ely small part of 
It had been considered in the House no more than 
twentvtwo of the one hundred and sixty three pages 
were taken up for discussion In the mam, the com 
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mittee scheme was adopted as it stood, being accepted 
once for all as the party measure and passed under the 
pressure of rigid party discipline. The whole procedure 
was doubtless not in accord with the theory Of legislation 
after debate and discussion. But it was not without its 
good sid§ also. It served to concentrate responsibility, 
to prevent haphazard amendment, to check in some 
measure flj^log-roUing and the give-and-take which beset 
all legidation involving a great variety of interests. 
Under the iron rule of Speaker Reed, the House gavv 
the session to the enactment of a deliberately planned 
tariff bill, and to that only. 

In the Senate progress was slower, and the course of 
events showed greater vacillation. The bill, referred at 
once to the Senate Committee on Finance, was reported 
after a month, on May 8th, with important amendments. 
There was an attempt to impose some purely revenue 
duties; and, as to the protective duties, the tendency 
was towards lower rates than in the House bill, though 
on certain articles, such as wool of low grade, hides, and 
others (of which more will be said presently), the drift 
was the other way. The Senate, however, paid much 
less respect than the House to the recommendations of 
the committee in charge. In the course of two months, 
from May 4th to July 7th, it went over the tariff bill 
item by item, amending without restraint, often in a per- 
functory manner, and not infrequently with the outcome 
settled by the accident of attendance on the particular 
day; on the whole, with a tendency to retain the higher 
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rates of the House bill. As passed finally by the Senate 
on July yth, the bill, though it contained some 872 
amendments, followed the plan of the House Com. 
mittee rathfSr than that of the Senate Committee. As 
usual, it went to a Conference Committee. In the 
x'arious compromises and adjustments in the Senate and 
in the Conference Committee there was little si^ of the 
deliberate plan and method which the Houser^, &d shown, 
and the details of the act were settled in no less haphaz- 
ard fashion than has been the case with other tariff meas- 
ures. AlS patched up by the Conference Committee, the 
bill was promptly passed by both branches of Congress, 
and became law on July 24th. 

In what manner these political conditions affected the 
character of the act will appear from a consideration of 
the more important specific changes. 

First and foremost was the re-imposition of the duties 
on wool. As the repeal of these duties had been the one 
important change made by the act of 1894, so their res- 
toration was the salient feature in the act of 1897. On 
clothing and combing wool the precise rates which had 
been imposed in the tariff act of 1890 were restored. 
Clothing wool was subjected once more to a duly of 
eleven cents a pound, combing wool to one of twelve 
cents. On carpet wool there were new gpraded duties, 
heavier than any ever before levied. If its value was 
twelve cents a pound or less, the duty was four cents; 
if over twelve cents, the duty was seven cents. 

In 1894, when the duties on wool were removed, the 
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general expectation alike of the advocates and opponents 
of protection was that this change had come to stay 
The political and economic probabilities m 1894 were 
such as to justify the expectation Tho astonishing 
growth of all manufactures, uninterrupted before and 
after tJ^t date, made it certain that the United States 
under any tanflF conditions would be a great manufactur- 
ing coud^, and seemed to warrant the belief that the 
desire for freedom m the use of matenals would become 
stronger, the prospect of an expanding foreign trade 
more tempting, the demand for protection to domestic 
industnes less insistent The need of foreign wool for 
clothing the people of the United States and the inade- 
quacy of the domestic supply were clear then, and in- 
deed became more clear m the mtervening years In the 
woollen manufacturing industry itself it was to be ex 
pected with confidence that, once the transition to free 
wool accomplished, the manufacturers would oppose a 
return to the old rigtme And, as it proved, the manu- 
facturers expressed themselves in terms surprisingly 
strong on the disadvantages, from their point of view, 
of a return to the wool duties ’ If, nevertheless, the 
change was made, the explanation is to be found mainly 
m the unexpected turn of the political wheel 


Never untfl he had eiqjeneace under free wort did the mannfacturer 
^i*e the full extent of die disadvantagis he suffets by reason of the » ool 
duly ^ the vaposBASIaty by any compensaUng dnty, of fuUy ofiseUine 
ftese disadwtagtt So much was said in the statement made before the 
Ways and Means Committee bj the secretary of the Wort Manufacturers 
Asvociauon Bulletin of i»e Wcol Muimfneturere, Mairti 189?, p B4 
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Wool is the article as to which it can be said with 
greatest truth and greatest plausibility that the farmer 
gets his share of the largesses of protection. It is true 
that in 189a' the farmers of Ohio and of other central 
States seemed to show that they were indifferent to the 
attraction ; for in that year a whole row of centr5;J,States 
had voted against the party of protection, and in Ohio 
itself the victoiy of that party had been so n^ow as to 
be equivalent to a defeat. It is true also that the mam 
effects of the duty on wool would certainly be to stimu- 
late the activity and increase the profits of the large 
wool-growers in the thinly settled trans-Missoun region, 
rather than to benefit substantially the farmers proper ‘ 
But the determination to give evidence of fostering 
care for the farming interest was too strong to be affected 


' To a formal communication to the WeTS and Means Committee die 
WooI-ManufactuFen' Assoaation used the following language “ The leal 
explanation of these entraordinaiy demands lies in the fact that the wool 
growers of the Middle West find themsdves in need of protection against 
their Amencen oompeUtors west of the Mississippi River It was not the 
imports under the McKinlcgr law, bnt the cdieaper-grown wools of the Far 
West, which made wool-growing rdaUvely unprofitable on the higb-pnctd 
lands of Ohio, Midugan, Fennsylvama Eveiy fnxther expansion of the 
ranch industry must increase the effects of this competition An enonnous 
tanff on wool, such as u proposed, would overstimulate this ranch industiy 
by its promise of excessive profits, and would ffius still farther increase die 
difficnlUes of the Middle-West farmer " BuUeim of the Weel-Manufac- 
turers, June, 1897, p 133 The wool growers had at first adred a duty of 
fifteen cents a pound on clothing and combing wool, and finally bad pro- 
posed, as an “ ultrmatnm,’' twelve cents The menufactnrers had offHed 
to join in recommending duties of eight and ten cents (graded by value) on 
Mntliiiig wool, of nine and eleven cents on combmg wool In the act 
the growers got snbsttantially their ultimatum, — eleven cents on doddns 

wool, twelve cents on combing wool. 

• 
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by such considerations. The silver party had posed 
ostentatiously as the special friend of the debtor and the 
farmer. The Republicans, having pushed forward the 
tariff as their first strong card, must needs do something 
for the fanner; and heavy duties on wool were the 
natural^result, consistent at once with the established 
party policy and with the long-continued and earnest 
contentifi^of President McKinley himself. 

One other part of the wool duties served to show how 
the general political complications affected the terms of 
the tariff act. The duties on carpet wool, as has already 
been noted, were made higher than ever before. In the 
House the rates of the act of 1890 had been retained; 
but in the Senate new and higher rates were inserted, 
and, though somewhat pruned down in the Conference 
Committee, were retained in the act. They were de- 
manded by the Senators from some States in the far West, 
especially from Idaho and Montana. These Senators, 
though Republican, were on the silver side in the mone- 
tary controversy, and so by no means in complete accord 
with their associates. They needed to be placated; and 
they succeeded in getting higher duties on the 
carpet wools, on the plea of encouragement for the com- 
paratively coarse clothing wool of their ranches. It had 
been shown time and again, on the very principles of 
protection, that carpet wools were not grown in the 
country, and that those imported did not affect to any 
appreciable extent the market for domestic wool. But 
the Western Senators, who held the balance of power. 
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were able none the less to secure this concession to their 
demands. It deserves to be noted, on the other hand, that 
the Senate had been disposed to lower the duties on cloth, 
ing and coin6ing wool. The Finance Committee had pro- 
posed rates of eight and nine cents a pound, and the Senate 
itself had voted rates of ten and eleven cents ; the junction 
being due to the influence of the manufacturers, who were 
opposed to the high duties not only because of ti|{5 price ad- 
ded on the raw material, but also because of the still higher 
duties on their own products which would be entailed.' 
But in the Conference Committee the House rates of 
eleven cents on clothing wool and twelve cents on combing 
wool were restored, and so appeared on the statute book. 

The same complications that led to the high duty on 
carpet wool brought about a duty on hides. This rawest 
of raw materials had been on the free list for just a 
quarter of a century, since 1872, when the duty of the 
war days had been repealed. It would have remained 
free of tax if the Republicans had been able to cany out 
the policy favored by the great majority of their own 
number. But here, again, the Senators from the ranch- 


* It is not pleasant for the American wod mannfactnrer to be told thst 
the average ad-valorem rate upon woollen goods, nnder the tariff of i8go, 
was 98 per cent. It does not particularly help the case from the consnmei's 
pmnt of view to reply that the actual protective duty accorded him nnder 
that law did not exceed 45 per cent. The public looks at the fact— 98 per 
cent.” So spoke the Secretary of the Wool-Manofactorers’ Association to 
the House Committee. BuEefin of the Wool Memufaeturers, March, 
1897, p. 83. None the less, the manufacturers in 1897 secured, and pre- 
sumably ariced for, an increase of the protective (*. e., ad^valoreui) duty on 
wcx>Ilens to 35 per cent.,— a rate higher than any imposed before. 
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mg States were able to dictate terms In the House 
bill, hides had still remained on the free list In the 
Senate a duty of 20 per cent was tacked on The rate 
nas reduced to 15 percent in the Conference Committee, 
and so remained in the act 

The restored duties on wool necessarily brought in 
their train the old system of high compensating duties 
on woollw^ Once more we find the bewildenng com 
bination of ad valorem duties for protection and specific 
duties to compensate for the charges on the raw material 
In the mam, the result was a restoration of the rates of 
the act of 1890 ' There was some upward movement 
almost all along the line , and the ad valorem duty alone, 
on the classes of fabrics which are most largely imported, 
crept up to 55 per cent Just thirty years before, in 
1867, when the ^stem of compound duties on woollens 
was first carefully worked out, it rested on the assumption 
that a “ net protection of 25 per cent was to be 
secured But the ad-oalorcm rate, designed to give this 
net protection, had advanced steadily m the acts of 1883 
and 1890, and m the act of 1897 reached 55 per cent ' 

• The dnft of the changes from the rates of 1890 is Oyom by the fdloer 
ing Egntes as to the tiro dosses of goods most largely imported 
DUTIES OK WOOUJUr CLOTHS 

1890 

(1) If worth 30 cents or less per 
ponnd 33 cents per pound plus 
40 per cent 

(s) If north betnecn 30 and 40 cents 
per ponnd 38! cents per pound 
plus 40 per cent 


I807 

(i)If worth 40 cents or less per 
ponnd 33 cents per pound 
50 per cent 
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The experiment of free wool and of moderated (though 
but slightly moderated) duties on woollens, was thus 
tried under the act of 1894 for three short years, and 
these, moredver, years of great general depresrion. As 
has been already said, even under normal business con- 
ditions the transition from the system of high duties must 
have been for a while disturbing and trying, and the full 
effects of the' change, alike for consumers anc^^oducers,’ 
could not have worked themselves out for several years.’ 

(2) If irorUi betireen 40 aod 70 cents 
per iKnimd, 44 cents per pound 
pins 50 per cent. 

(3) If Tvorth over 70 cents per pound, 
44 cents per ponnd pins $$ per 
cent. 


(3) If worUi mote than 40 cents per 
pound, 44 cents per pound plus 
30 per cent. 


(3) If the warp has any wool, za cents 
a yard pins 50 per cent. 


*897. 

(z) and (2) the same ; bnt iritb the 
proviso that the ad-vabrm duty 
shall be 55 per cent, if the valne 
is over 70 cents per pentad. 


nuTXES ON naass c»ods. 

zSpa 

(z) Cotton warp, worth 15 cents a | 
yard or less, 7 cents ayaid plus | 

40 per cent. 

(2) Cotton warp worth more than Z5 I 
cents a yard, 8 cents a yard plus I 
Soper cent. 

f (3) If the warp has any wool, ii cents 
per yard plus 50 per cent. ; hut 
with tjie proviso that the ad-ve. 
hrem duty shell be 55 
if the vfdne exceeds 70 cents per 
pound. 

It will be observed that, under the act of 1897, on dress goods (of whidi 
some $20,000,000 worth was imported in zSg6}, the enstoms officers must 
ascertain, first, whether the warp consists “ whodly of cotton or other vege- 
table material " ; if so, whether the goods ,are worth more or less than 7 
cents a yard ; if not, whether they are worth more or less than 70 cents s 
pound. All these circumstances affect the rate of du^, and obvionsb™- 
crease the difficulties of administration and the opportunities for evasion. 

* See above, pp. 294-296. , 
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While the manufacturera had cheaper wool and unlimited 
choice in the use of it, they had to learn to avail them 
selves of this advantage The wool growers, especially 
in the central districts, had to face a fall in ^e price of 
wool, and had hardly time to make the change (more or 
ess inevitable under any conditions) of raising sheep for 
mutton rather than for wool As it happened, all this 
distressingjtiansition was made the more trying because 
it took place in a penod when all industiy was de 
pressed Just as the general revulsion of the years 1893- 
97 was ascribed by the protectionists to the tariff act of 
1894 so the speaal difficulties of the wool manufacturers 
and wool growers were ascribed to that measure, and here 
with some show of reason Given a reasonable time, with 
general economical conditions of a normal sort, and it is 
more than probable that the new rigttne in the wool in 
dustiy would have won its way to general acceptance 
But the experiment of free wool and of simple duties on 
woollens was tried for too short a time to prove the 
wisdom of the change 

On cotton goods the general tendency was to impose 
duties lower than those of i8go This was indicated by 
the drag net rate, on manufactures of cottrn not other 
wise provided for which had been fifty pei *.ent m 1890, 
and was 45 per cent in 1897 There was again as in 


On the episode of i 8 g 4-97 and indeed on the whole histoiy of wool 
Bwwmgfrom the earhest bnes to 1906 by far the best investigation is 
that of ^lessor C W AVnght growng and the Tariff published 
, in the Harvard Econonuc Studies (i9U>) 
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1890, a ngorously elaborate system of combined specific 
and ad valorem duties on certain sorts of goods selected 
for especially heavy rates, such as cotton stockings and 
hose, and p|,ushes, velvets, corduroys * In the mam the 
cotton manufacturers held aloof from the new measure 
The rates of the act of 1894 had been not unsatisfactory 
to them , and they may have feared some suclf policy in 
regard to their material as befell the wool man^actureis 
In fact, the Senate, in the course of its tortuous amend 
ments, inserted in the bill (apparently somewhat to its 
own surprise) a duty on raw cotton designed to check 
the importation of certain kinds of Egyptian cotton 
whose fibre fits it for some special uses But here no po 
litical complication within the Republican party bolstered 
up the change, and this proviso, absurd enough but no 
more absurd than those relating to carpet wool and to 
hides, disappeared in the Conference Committee 

On two large classes of textile goods new and distmctly 
higher duties were imposed — on silks and linens The 
duties on silks present a remarkable case of the unexpected 
extension of the protective system From the time of the 

> Compare pp 267 269 above Tvfaere tbe dnbes on these aiUdes under 
the act of 1890 are referred to The same objectionable method of qiecific 
duties graded by value was applied in the act of 1897 and in general wifli 
nigber rates thus by paragraphs 315 318 319 386 of the act of 1897 On 
cotton hose to give a single example the lowest classes (* t die diespeit 
goods) and the rates on them were 

Duly 

In i8gt>— Value doc or less per dozen 20c a dozen plus ap^ 

In 1897 — ^Valne Si or less per do en Soc a dozen plus isf 

dearly the duly of 1897 was very much higher than that of 1890 had been. 
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civil war, silks' had been subject to heavy ad-valorem 
duties-do per cent, from 1864. to 1883, and 50 per cent, 
from 1883 to 1897. These duties had caused a great 
silk-manufacturing industry to grow up, ^ith results 
that were in some respects surprising, and might perhaps 
be cited as showing the possibflity of successful applica- 
tion of ptotection to young industries. But the measure 
of appar^t success thus attained, and the degree of pro- 
tection thus afforded, did not satisfy the manufacturers 
or the dominant protectionists. An increasing compe- 
tition from silk goods produced in Japan was feared, 
the spectre of “ cheap labor ** being invoked once more. 
Moreover, the fraud and undervaluation inevitable under 
any high ad-valorem duty had long suggested the de- 
sirability of arranging some schedule of specific duties on 
silks. Unquestionably the administration of the ad- 
valorem duty had been unsatisfactory, and the rates of 
Jo and 60 per cent, had been less effective in checking 
imports than they would have been without the almost 
systematic undervaluations by consignees and a ge nts. 
On the other hand, the difficulties of framing a schedule 
of specific duties were great, and indeed had hitherto 
been thought insuperable. In view of the greatly vary- 
ing qualities of the goods, and the difficulty of grading 
them by any external marks, duties by the pound or yard 
would be too high on the cheaper goods, disproportion- 
ately low on the dearer. The act of 1897 boldly at- 
tempted to grapple with the difficulties of the case, and 
for the first time imposed specific duties on silks. The 
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mode of gradation was to levy the duties according to 
the amount of pure silk contained in the goods. The 
duties were fixed by the pound, being lowest on goods 
containing a small proportion of pure silk, and rising as 
that proportion became larger; with the proviso that in 
no case should the duty be less than 50 per cent. This 
plan brought about an unquestionable increase In the 
rates, especially on the cheaper silks. How gr^t the in- 
crease was, could be judged only by a persoff minutely 
conversant with the trade, and might be difficult to cal- 
culate in advance even by such a person. On the other 
hand, it was doubtful whether the administrative difficul- 
ties encountered under the high ad-valorem duties of 
previous acts would not appear in full force under this 
one. The exact determination of the percentage in 
weight of pure silk in any given piece of so-called silk 
goods could hardly be an easy matter. Yet this had to 
be precisely ascertained for the satisfactory administra- 
tion of the duties of 1897. Thus, the duty on certain 
kinds of silks was $1.30 per pound, if they contained 45 
per cent, in weight of silk; but advanced suddenly to 
$2.25, if they contained more than 45 per cent. The 
same sort of gradation, bringing sudden great changes 
in duty as an obscure dividing line was crossed, ran 
through the whole schedule ; and the temptation to false 
statement at the hands of the importer would seem to be 
as great as the difficulty of detection at the hands of the 
customs examiner. Both in the high range of rates and 
in the attempt at rigorous enforcement the new act here 
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went far beyond the act of 1890, making a new and im^ 
portant advance in the application of extreme protection * 
On linens another step of the same kind was taken, 
specific duties being substituted here also fonorf valorem 
In 1890, the advcOorem rate on linens had been raised to 
50 per cent , to be reduced in 1894 to 35 per cent In 
1897, a compound system was adopted specific duties 
imposeiT^jyith ad valorem supplements, such as had 
already been tried on cotton hose, velvets and other 
Fabnes Linens were graded somewhat as cottons had 
been graded since 1861, according to the fineness of the 
goods as indicated by the number of threads to the 
square inch If the number of threads was sixty or less 
per square inch, the duty was one and three fourths 


' The importest part of the ailk idiednle in the act of 1897 is psTagntph 
387 which fixed the duUes on woven alk fabnes in the piece notqwciaily 
provided for The aame rates are applicable under section 388 to silk 
handkerchiefs The method of grading is exemplified hy the ftdlowing 
snmmuy statement of some of the rates first enumerated 
Dubes on nlfc piece goods 

(1) contuningsojt or less in weight of silk if in the gum $0 50 per lb 
if dyed in the piece 60 
(a) contsimng so to 30K in weight of nlk if m the gum 65 

if dyed m the piece 80 

(3) contaimug 30 to 45# m weight of nlk if m the gum 90 * 

»f dyed in the piece 1 10 

( 4 ) conteining 30# or les in weight of silk if dyed in the 

thread or yam black «, 

other color m « 

15 ) cotttaimng 30 to 4S«« m weight of nlk if dyed in the thread 

or yam bladr ^ , 

oflier color j ^ , 

e«>« the duties edvanemg by stages as flie per cent in 
^t of silk becomes greater as the goods are dyed in the thread or yam 
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cents a square yard, if the threads were between sixty 
and one hundred and twenty, the duty was two and 
three fourths cents, and so on, — ^plus 30 per cent ad 
valorem du^y m all cases But finer linen goods unless 
otherwise specially provided for were treated leniently 
If the weight was small (less than four and one half 
ounces per yard), the duty was but 35 per cent" On the 
other hand, linen laces or articles trimmed ^/"h larp or 
embroidery, were dutiable at 60 per cent — an advance 
at 10 per centf over the rate of 1890 The new specific 
duties on linens were expected to induce some cotton 
mills to turn to cheaper grades of linens, such as towel 
cloth , but the general conditions of the manufacture of 
finer linens made it doubtful here as m the case of finer 
silks and woollens, whether the imported fabrics would 
be supplanted 


as the goods are weij^ted in dyeing so as to exceed the ongmal wei^t of 
the raw silk and so on Goods of lighter wei^t (less than ounces per 
yard) are subject to still higher duties those of lightest weight ^ ounce 
per yard or less) to the highest duly of all the maximum being $4 50 per 
pound 

It deserves to be noticed that the woollen manufacturers confronted with 
the undervaluation problem under the itd^valorem duties on wooUens found 
it impossible to frame a scheme of ^eafic duties A special oonim ttee 
from their number whicfh attempted to devise such a scheme found that 

a wholly spemfic schedule is impossible because of the thousands of vans 
tions — ^in weave in textnre in materials m fimdi — which distinguidi void 
len goods from those of all other textile manufactures See BuUdm tf 
the Weol ManufaOurers March 1897 p 7 * In the tariff bill ns passed 
by the House the duties on woollens (over and above the compensating duty) 
had been made partly ad vcdorem and partly qieafic snth gradations by 
value But this additional comphcabon in the woollens sdiednle was struck 
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It was inevitable, under the political conditions- of the 
session, that in this schedule something should again be 
attempted for the farmer; and, accordingly, we find a 
substantial duty on flax. The rate of the"^ct of 1890 
was restored,— three cents a pound on prepared flax, in 
place of the rate of one and one half cents imposed by 
the act of 1894. Here, too, no appredable economic 
change w^ likely to result. Bagging for cotton, which 
had been admitted free under the act of 1894, was sub- 
jected to a duty, but a lower duty than that of 1890: the 
rate being cent per square yard in 1897, as compared 
with lA ce“^ *890* compromise may also be 

regarded as making some concession to the planter of 
the South. 

On chinaware the rates of 1890 were restored. The 
duty on the finer qualities which are chiefly imported 
had been lowered to 35 per cent, in 1894, and was now 
once more put at 60 per cent. On glassware, also, the 
general a^-valortm rate, which had been reduced to 35 
per cent, in 1894, was again fixed at 45 per cent., as in 
i8go. Similarly the specific duties on the cheaper grades 
of window-glass and plate-glass, which had been lowered 
in 1894, were raised to the figures of 1890 ; though on 
some of the more expensive kinds of plate-glass the lower 
rates of 1894, being still sufficient to prevent importation, 
were left substantially unchanged. 

The metal schedules in the act of 1897 showed in the 
main a striking contrast with the textile schedules. Im. 
portant advances of duty were made on many textiles, 

1 
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and in some cases rates went considerably higher even 
than those of 1890 But on most metals, and especially 
on iron and steel, duties were left very much as they had 
been in 189^ Indeed, Mr Dingley, in introducing the 
bill in the House, said that, * the iron and steel schedule 
except as to some advanced products, had not been 
changed from the present law, because this schedule 
seemed to be one of the two of the presec/^aw [the 
other being the cottons schedule] which are differentiated 
from most of the others, and made in the mam pro 
tective ’* Hence we find, as in the act of 1894, iron 
ore subject to duty at forty cents a ton, and pig iron 
at four dollars a ton On steel rails also there was no 
change from the comparatively moderate rate of 1894 , it 
remained $7 84 per ton On coal there was a compromise 
rate The duty had been seventy five cents a ton m 
1890, and forty cents in 1894, it was now fixed at sixty 
seven cents 

On the other hand, as to certain manufactures of iron 
and steel farther advanced beyond the crude stage, there 
was a return to rates very similar to those of i8go 
Thus, on pocket cutlery, razors, guns, we find once more 
the system of combined ad valorem and specific duties, 
graded according to the value of the article It is not 
easy to unravel the meaning and probable effects of the 
complicated duties imposed in these cases , but it is clear 
that they were framed with a view to imposing a very 
high barrier to imports, and yet were arranged on the 
system, vicious from the administrative point of view, of 
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bringing sudden changes in duty as a given point in ap- 
praised value is passed.* 

Some other items in the metal schedule d^erve notice. 
Copper remained on the free list, where it had been put 
m 1894. Already in 1890 the duty had been reduced to 
one and one fourths cents per pound As the copper 
mines, i^Jmost alone among the great enterprises of the 
country/^d been enjoying uninterrupted prosperity, 
even during the period of depression, an^J had been ex- 
porting their product on a great scale, no one cared a 
straw for the duty For good or ill the copper duty had 
worked out all its effects years before. On the other 
hand, the duties on lead and on lead ore went up to the 
point at which th«y stood in 1890. Here we have once 
more the signs of concession to the silver Republicans 


' Pocket cntloy supplies a good esaiaple of tbe methods applied in the 
act* of 1890 and 1897 to tbe aztidea hem mentioned Tbe lates of dntp 


1890 


Duty 


(I) Valne Cper dozen) 50 cent* or less zs cents (per dozen) pins 50 per 


(s) Value so cents @ (1 50 

(3) Valne $1 $0 @ $3 m 

(4) Value over $3 00 


1897 


tfi cents plus 50 per cent 
f z 00 plus so per cent 
Sa 00 plus 50 per cent. 


Class JDutT 

(«) Value (per dozen) 40 cents or less 40 per cent 
|i)Vidne40®socei,ts 12 cents pins 40 per cent 

0 ) Value Stas @8300 per domn Si 20 plus 40 per^t 

( 4 ) Vdue over S3 00 $2 40 plus 40 per cent 

compared with 1890 , while on the higher classes, and especially ftcL 
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of the far West A considerable importation from 
Mexico of ores bearing both lead and silver had brought 
some competition with Amencan mines yielding the 
same metall — competition which could not well be 
helped as to the silver, since that would find its way to 
the international market in any case, but ivhich.could be 
impeded so far as the domestic market for lead was con 
cemed Accordingly there was a substantm^uty on 
lead, and on lead bearing ore m proportion to the lead 
contained * 

In general, the duties in Idle metal schedule ceased 
to excite controversy, and even to arouse attention 
Whether or no as a result of the application of the pro 
tective system, the iron and steel industry had in fact 

ond there was an increase The most effective change was that by whcb 
the line of classification by value was dufted firom $1 50 to $i S5 —a dull 
which caused many goods to come under class 3 sn 1897 which were in class 
8 in 1890 and so caused a great advance in the duty diaigeable It may 
be noted inadenlaQy that the figure of 50 to mark the dividing line be 
tween classes x and 3 had been retained both in the House bill and m the 
Senate bill the change to $£ 25 was made at the last moment m the Con 
ference Committee It needs only a glance at tihe duties under these classes 
in 1897 to show how great will be the temptation to manufactucelainres and 
to jug^e with dieir valne in sncb manner as to hxmg them bdow the dmd 
11^ Ime of $i 25 The same viaoas method of grading the dnhes on podcet 
kmves had been firilowed in the act of 1894 thoagh with somewhat lower 
rates In 1890 and 1897 (not in 1894) the method was also applied to 
zascns table kmves and guns and m 1897 to shears and sossois. The 
pertinent paragraphs of the act of 1897 are numbers X 53 f** ^58 
*The duties from zSgo to 1897 were 

r cents 2 cents 

* cent r cent 


1890 

1894 


z|- cents 


accents 
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passed the period of tutelage, and had become not only 
independent of aid, but a formidable competitor in the 
markets of the world. The extraordinary development 
of this industry during the period between iTl70 and 1895 
is one of the most remarkable chapters in the remarkable 
economic^history of our century. The discovery of the 
wonderful beds of iron ore on Lake Superior; the fever- 
ish devcjbpment of the coal deposits of the middle West ; 
the amaring cheapening of transportation^ by water and 
rail ; Ihebold prosecution of mining, transportation, manu> 
factoring, not only on a great scale, but on a scale fairly 
to be called gigantic — all these revolutionized the con- 
ditions of production. They called for resource and genius 
in the captains of industry; enabled the bold, capable, 
and perhaps unscrupulous to accumulate fortunes that 
rouse the uneasy wonder of the world ; and gave rise to 
new social conditions and grave social problems. Some- 
thing of the same sort happened in the growth of copper 
mining; though here the richness of the natural resources 
counted far more, and the situation in general was more 
simple Among the forces which were at work in these 
industries, protective duties probably counted for much 
less than is often supposed. An eagle eye in divining 
possibilities, boldness and resource in developing them, 
sldJl and invention in designing the most effective mechani- 
cal appUancea,-— these forces of character and of brains, 
developed by the pressure of competition in a strenuous 
community, and applied under highly favoring natural 
conditions, explain the prodigious advance. 
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The forces which so completely changed the situation 
of the iron and steel industry were most actively at work 
through the decade from 1880 to 1890. By 1890 they 
had worked out their effects on such a scale as to com- 
mand general attention. In that year, for the first time, 
the production of pig iron in the United States ^exceedet? 
that of Great Britain. The enormous output, and the 
cheapened cost, must soon have brought a fall in 
prices. The 9risis of 1893, and the depression which 
followed, precipitated the fall, and soon, as is the com- 
mon effect of such revulsions, intensified it. Prices of 
all the crude forms of iron and steel went down to the 
foreign level and even below it. After a long period of 
gradual but rapid change, the results of the new condi- 
tions in the industry now suddenly worked themselves 
out. Not only was the domestic market fully supplied, 
but the beginnings of an export movement appeared. 
Imports of the cruder forms of iron and steel ceased en- 
tirely; and the more highly manufactured forms which 
continued to be brought in were mainly " specialties,” 
made by unusual processes or affected by exceptional 
conditions. 

Perhaps the most striking consequence of these 
changed conditions was the new situation as to steel 
rails. With the aid of cheaper pig iron, and by means 
of improved methods, rails were made as cheaply as in 
Great Britain, if not more cheaply. The combination 
which had succeeded for so many years in keeping the 
pridb ^f rails above the normal point, was still able to 
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hold together for some years after 1893 But the stress 
of continued depression, slackened demand, and sharper 
rivalry, finally caused it to give way m 1897. and the 
price of rails dropped abruptly The duty* imposed in 
the act of 1897 72 per *«») was nominal , for domestic 
onces were as low as foreign Doubtless, in the future, 
such a duty like those of former acts, might facilitate 
another^qmbination and another period of inflated 
pnces But for the time, steel rails were exported, not 
imported, and at all events the period wlien protection 
could be said in any sense to be needed had clearly 
passed ' 

Another consequence of the changed conditions in the 
iron and steel mdustry was that the duty on tin plate, 
a bone of contention under the act of 1890, was dis 
posed of, with little debate, by the imposition of a com 
paratively moderate duty The higher duty on that 
article in the act of 1890 (2|- cents per pound) had been 
advocated by protectionists and attacked by their oppo 
nents with equal bitterness Yet the reduction in 1894 
(to i-J cents) had aroused little comment, while in 1897, 
with the protectionists in full command, it was raised 
to no more than 1^ cents, again with little comment 
In the intervening period the prices of the steel sheets 
from which tin plates are made (tin plates being simply 
sheets of steel coated with tm) had fallen m the United 
States in sympathy with the prices of all forms of iron 
and steel and this not only absolu tely but as compared 
* See t&e figares m Appendix V 
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with the prices of similar articles in Great Britain. 
Hence even the duty of 1894 was as effective for the 
purposes of promoting tl^e manufacture of this particular 
article, as hi<i been the higher duty of i8go; while that 
of 1897, which was a trifle higher than that of 1894, was 
more than sufficient to maintain the protectionist sup- 
port for the industry. The episode was certainly a 
curious one. The much-contested duty of«(^^ went 
into effect just^at a time when the general development 
of the iron and steel industry was preparing the way for 
the immediate effectiveness of the duty in stimulating do- 
mestic production ; while the rapid fall in iron and steel 
prices after 1890, and especially after 1893, enabled the 
tin plate manufacture to hold its own, after a brief space, 
with a much lower duty than it had so insistently de- 
manded in 1890. 

A part of the act which aroused much public attention 
and which had an important bearing on its financial yield 
was the sugar schedule — the duties on sugar, raw and 
refined. It will be remembered that the act of 1890 had 
admitted raw sugar free, while that of 1894 had imposed 
a duty of 40 per cent, ad valorem. Thb ad-valorem rate 
had produced a revenue much smaller than had been ex- 
pected, and, indeed, smaller than might reasonably have 
been expected. Notwithstanding the insurrection in 
Cuba and the curtailment of supplies from that source, 
the price of raw sugar had maintained its downward ten- 
dency ; and the duty of 40 per cent, had been equivalent 
in 1896 to less than one cent a pound. In the act of 
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1897 the dut> wis iti-idc specific ind ms pncticill> 
doubled Beginning uilli a rite of one cent 1 pound on 
sugar tested to contiin 75 per cent it -idmoced b> 
st-igcs until on sugar testing 95 per cent (tlx. uMnl con 
lent of comtncrcnl riw sugar) it reached * cents per 
pound The higher rate thus imposed was certain to 
j leld a considerable increase of rev enue Much w as said 
also of fcvt protection now afforded to the beet sugar 
industr} of the West That industo however m-s 
still of small dimensions and uncertain future i he pro 
tection now extended to it moreover was no prcaiir 
than had been given b> the sugar dutv even hi]: her than 
that of 1897 which had existed from the close of the 
civil war to 1890 No doubt the changed conditions of 
agriculture and of the methods of beet sugar manufacture 
might cause the same dut> to have a greater effect at the 
close of the ccntur> than during the earlier penod Ihit 
this effect could come but slowly and for man> vears 
the sugar duty would not fail to jicld a handsome 
revenue to the Treasury while at the same tune it cn 
ablcd the protectionist partj to pose once more a*, the 
faithful fnend of the farmer 

On refined sugar the dut> was made 1 95 cents per 
pound which as compared with raw sugar testing 100 
per cent left a protection for the domestic refiner —i <■ 
for the Sugar Trust — of one eighth of one cent a 
pound Some intricate calculation would be ncccssarj 
to make out whether tins diffcrcnlnl forthe refiniiif in 
tercst was more or less than m the act of 1 89 ] but hav mg 
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regard to the effect of the substitution of specific for ad 
valorem duties, the Trust was no more favored by the act 
of 1897 than by its predecessor, and even somewhat less 
favored * The changes which this part of the tariff act 
underwent in the two Houses are not without sigmfi 
cance In the bill as reported to the House of Repre 
sentatives by its committee, and as passed by tiie House 
the initial rate on the crudest sugar (up degrees) 

was the same as that finally enacted, one cent, but the 
rate of progression was slower ( 03 cent for each de 
gree instead of 035), and the final duty on the important 
classes of raw sugar in consequence somewhat less The 
so called differential, or protection to the refiners was 
one eighth of a cent per pound In the Senate there 
was an attempt at senous amendment The influence of 
the Sugar Trust in the Senate had long been great How 
secured, whether through party contnbutions, entangling 


• The rates of 1897 were 

On raw sngar testing up to 75 d^ees x cent per lb 

For each additional degree litv 

Hence raw sugar testing 95 degrees pays i 65 

And raw sugar testing 100 degrees pays 1 835 

Refined sugar pays x 95 

Leaving a difference between the refined sugar rate and 

that on raw sngar at the xoo degree rate of X35 


In regard to sugar coming from countries paying an export boun^ the 
act of X897 made a change from the methods of xBgo and X894 when afixed 
duty of Cent per pound had been imposed on bounty fed 
sugar It was now provided in general terms (in section 5 of the act of 
X897) that on any article on whi<di a foreign country paid an export boan^ 
an additional duty should be imposed equal to the net amount of such 
bounty or grant the Secretary of the Treasury being required to ascertain 
this amount in each case 
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alliance, or coarse bribery, the public could not know ; but 
certainly great, as the course of legislation in that body 
demonstrated. The Senate Finance Committee reported 
an entirely new scheme of sugar duties, partly specific 
and partly ad valorem, complicated in its effects, and 
difficult to explain except as a means of making conces- 
sions disguise to the refiners. But here, as on 

other pofets, the Senate treated its committee with scant 
respect, threw over the whole new scheme.'and re-inserted 
the rates of the House bill on raw sugar, but with an in- 
creased differential, amounting to one fifth of a cent, on 
refined sugar. So the bill went to the Conference Com- 
mittee, with the differential alone in doubt. What de- 
bates and discussions went on in that committee is not 
publicly known. It is one of the curious results of our 
legislative methods that the decisive steps are often 
taken in star chamber fashion. But it was credibly re- 
ported that the sugar schedule was the sticldng-point, — 
that on this schedule, and this only, each branch was 
obstinate for its own figures. Finally, the Senate gave 
way. By slightly increasing the duty on raw sugar, and 
leaving that on refined at the point fixed by the Senate, 
the House secured virtually the retention of the stains 
pto as to the differential in favor of the Sugar Trust. 
The result certainly was in striking contrast to that of 
1894. Then, too, there was a struggle between the 
House and the Senate on the protection of the Trust,— 
not indeed on that alone, but on that conspicuously. 
Then the House had proposed to wipe out all duties, 

0 
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and so all protection r while the Senate had proposed a 
substantial largess to the Trust. After a struggle much 
longer than that of 1897, the House had given^way, and 
its leaders ^ad been compelled to make a mortifying 
concession to an unpopular policy. The outcome in 
1897 was, it is true, in substance not different. The 
differential was the same under the act of 1897 as it had 
been under that of 1894; and the increase in thr duly or 
raw sugar once more enabled the refining monopoly, as 
the one latgcf importer, to make an extra profit, tem> 
poraiy but handsome, by heavy imports hurried in before 
the new act went into force. But the moral effect was 
very different. The House in 1897 had adopted the 
plan of leaving things as they were, and had successfully 
resisted the effort of the refining monopoly to secure 
more. The result was due mainly to greater party co- 
hesion and more rigid party discipline, enforced by the 
genial despotism of the autocratic Speaker of the 
House. 

The tariff act of 1894 had repealed the provisions as to 
reciprocity in the act of 1890, and had rendered nugatory 
such parts of the treaties made under the earlier act as 
were inconsistent with the provisions of its successor.' The 
act of 1897 now revived the policy of reciprocity, and in 
some ways even endeavored to enlarge the scope of the 
reciprocity provisions.* One of its sections recited, in 
almost the exact phraseology of the act of 1890, that die 

' Secbon 7 z of tite act of 1894. 

* Secttons 3 and 4 of the act of 1897. 
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President if satisfied that other countries imposed duties 
that \\ ere reciprociHi unequal and unreasonable might 
su-ipend the free admission of certain specified articles— 
ita coffee tonha beans and vanilla bcan§ — and that 
the t irliclts should thereupon be subject to dutj coffee 
It three cents a pound tea at ten cents and so on The 
cl of iSpfl had held out the threat of duties as to some 
ther iniwortant articles — ^sugar and hides But these 
could not nou be cosilj used for the reciprocitj clauses 
being dutiable in anj ease Tonka beans and vanilla 
beans c\cn though imported mainly from the tropical 
parts of South America u ere hardly avcightj substitutes 
Quite different in purpose and designed to reach 
countries of the same rank in poacr and civiliration as 
the United States uere some provisions nhich contem 
pb cd not fresh duties but a reduction of those imposed 
bj the new act In the first place the President was 
autlionrcd after securing reciprocal and reasonable 
conce sions to suspend certain duties and to replace 
them bj duties somewhat lower The articles on which 
reductions could thus be made were argol (crude tartar) 
brandies champagne wines paintings and statuary 
I ht country aimed at was Frincc The higher duties 
in ilk*, in the new act would especially affect this 
count n and might tempt her to rcpnsals Her system 
of maaimum and minimum duties adopted in 1892 was 
capre My di-Mscd as a means of securing concessions in 
commercial negotiation \ow the United States fol 
loi cd suit and arranged her own system of duties m 
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such manner that concessions were provided for m 
advance 

More important in its scope, but so limited as regaids 
time and conditions as to promise little practical result 
was the next section, which contemplated commercial 
treaties for general reductions of duties The President 
was authonzed to conclude treaties providing for-reduc 
tions of duly, up to ao per cent , on any avd every 
article But the treaties must be made withiVtwo years 
after the passage of the act, the reductions could be 
arranged only through a penod not exceedmg five years, 
and the treaties must be ratified ty the Senate, and 
further “ approved by Congress, that isj, by the House 
as well as ly the Senate The other reciprocity arrange 
ments, described m the preceding paragraphs, did not 
need the consent even of the Senate The arrangement 
for a possible general reduction of duties by 20 per cent 
was not contained in the House bill, but was inserted by 
the Senate m the course of its amendments Restricted 
as It was, the diance of its leadmg to any change in die 
rates of duty was of the slightest ' 

An important aspect of the new act, and one much dis- 
cussed, was its fiscal yield Designed to give protection 
to domestic mdustnes, it was esqiected also to bnng to 
the Treasury a mudi needed increase of revenue This 
combination of industrial and fiscal poh^ is too common 

1 Under iibe finst denobed of these reapnra^ ptans eommenaal ssiee. 
ments wen soMt mdied willi Fnmce Gmmeiqr Ztaly and Faiti«sL No 
tresdes of dm second cart were ever m e d e. 
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in the history of the United States, as indeed in that of 
other countries, to have aroused much comment. Yet it 
was certainly unfortunate that so little attention was 
given to the simple question of revenue, without regard 
to protection or free trade. Additional taxes on beer or 
on tobacco (not to mention duties on tea and coffee), 
even though so moderate in rate as to have been little 
noticed ^i^d easily bom by consumers, would have 
yielded a large, steady, and easily collected revenue. 
Proposals for taxes of this sort were indedd made by the 
Senate Finance Committee; but most of them were 
struck out by the Senate itself, and hardly a trace re- 
mained in the act as passed. A slight increase in the tax 
on cigarettes and a modification of certain rebates in the 
taxes on beer alone remained as simply fiscal measures. 
Barring these minor changes, protective duties, and these 
only, were relied on to convert the deficit into a surplus.' 

There was much heated discussion immediately after 
the passage of the act as to its effect on the public finan- 
ces; it being predicted with equal confidence that it 
would fail to secure the desired revenue, and that it 
would convert the deficit into a surplus. It was cer- 
tainly to be expected that, — once the heavy imports 
rushed in just before the passage of the act were out of 
the way,-— the increased duties on sugar, on wool and 
woollens, and on other articles, would sweU the revenue 
considerably. But how much ? On this subject the 
only thing certain -wa^ that the financial effect was en- 
tirely uncertain. All calculations as to the fiscal results of 
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such customs legislation as the United States undertook 
m 1883, in 1890, in 1894, and in 1897, rest simply on 
guesswork Supposing the imports to remain the same 
as in some «g)revious year, it is possible to state what a 
given rate of duty will yield, but no one can foretell with 
any approach to accuracy what the imports will be 
This IS more particularly the case with impofts of pro 
tected articles, and so ivith the revenue denOed from 
them Such an article as sugar, indeed, once'the rate of 
duty IS fixed,* yields a fairly regular amount Barring 
sugar, we have m the mam dutiable imports that fluctuate 
greatly and unexpectedly from year to year Even with 
rates unchanged, it is impossible to know m advance 
with any degree of certainty what the revenue will be 
In times of activity imports tend to rise, and the revenue 
swells, in times of depression they tend to fall, and the 
revenue shrinks He who could foretell the oscillation of 
the industnal tides would have something on which to 
base an estimate of the direction at least, if not of the 
rate, in the movement of the national revenues But 
even for the most experienced observer and under stable 
rates of duty, there must always be a large margin of un 
certainly in estimates of the future tariff revenue With 
rates much changed, no estimate can be more than a 
guess 

The discussions as to the revenue to be expected from 
the act of 1897 served to bring into vivid relief not only 
the haphazard character of our fiscal methods but the 
need of reform in the general financial and monetary 
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system One of the arguments uiged in favor of its 
passage was that an increase of revenue was necessaiy m 
order to enable the Treasury to fufiU its obligations for 
the maintenance of gold payments , and St was even 
maintained that a surplus was the one thing needful to 
bring about a sound and stable monetary situation No 
doubt, as things had stood ever since the resumption of 
specie paj^ments m 1879, it was not only desirable on 
grounds of every day prudence that the revenue should 
at least equal the expenditure, but this was important 
for the monetary responsibilities which had been imposed 
on the Treasuiy of the United States It was dear, how 
ever, that a continuing surplus, and the unfailing avoid 
ance of a deficit, were not to be expected A large 
‘ accumulated surplus tempts to reckless expenditure, as it 
did in 1890, while the inevitable periods of depression 
recurrently cut down the revenue, and make occasional 
years of deficit more than probable It was unfortunate 
that the questions of protection to domestic industries 
and of revenue for the government should be interwined 
This source of difficulty, which had so much affected 
tariff legislation in 1894 as well as in 1897, was removed in 
igoo, when the gold standard act reorganised the Treasury 
^ and set aside the reserve fund of 150 millions for the 
security of the paper money Therely the monetary 
system was made independent of fluctuations in the 
general revenue The question of protection and free 
trade still remained complicated with the revenue prob 
lem of the government, and this was inevitable, as 
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long as customs duties were so largely relied on for 
meeting the national expenses But the monetar} 
problem at least was finally separated from the fiscal 
problem • 

The tariff of 1897, like that of 1890, was the outcome 
of an aggressive spirit of protection As in 1890, much 
was said of the ** verdict of the people ' in favor of the 
protective policy Yet the election of iSp^Jturned on 
the silver question, and the Democrats in 1894 certainly 
had much more solid g^round for main tai ning that the 
popular verdict had been against high handed protection 
than the Republicans in 1897 that it had been in favor of 
such a policy Given the political complications of 1896- 
97, It was no doubt inevitable that a measure imposing 
higher duties should come But the act of 1897 pushed 
protection in several directions farther than ever before, 
and farther than the political situation fairly justified 
It disheartened many who had supported the Republi 
cans on the money issue in 1896, and even good party 
members, loyal to the general policy of protection, 
doubted whether that policy had not now been earned 
too far 

The new and unexpected turn thus given the tariff 
history of the United States was the more regrettable 
because the general trend of the countiy’s develop 
ment made a liberal pohey at once easier and more 
inviting The closing years of the century found new 
economic conditions, which must become of greater and 
grreater consequence for our customs policy as the next 
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century rs seen to open a new era The United States 
IS a great manufacturing country , not only this, but one 
in which the bulk of the manufacturing industries is no 
longer senoudy dependent on jwotection The changes 
in the metal industries, to which reference was made in 
the preceding pages, are not only important in them- 
selves, but are of far reaching consequence for the gen- 
eral industrial future of the United States Iron and 
steel, on which the material civilization of the modem 
world rests, are produced more abundantly than any 
where else, and at least as cheaply, — soon, if not yet, 
will be produced more cheaply With the wide diffusion 
of a high degree of mechanical ingenuity, of enterprise, 
of intelligence and education, it is certain that the 
United States will be, and will remain, a great rnanu- 
facturmg country The protective system will be of less 
and less consequence The deep working causes whi^ 
underlie the international division of labor will indeed 
still operate, the United States will still find her advan- 
tages greater in some directions than in others, and the 
ingenuity of legislators will still find opportunity to direct 
manufacturing industry into channels which would not 
otherwise be sought But the absolute effect, still more 
the proportional effect, of such legislation on the industrial 
development of the country will dimmish The division 
of labor within the country will become more and more 
important, while international trade will be confined more 
and more to what may be called specialties m manufac- 
tured commodities, and articles whose site of production is 
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determined mainly by climate Not only sugar (for the 
present)^ tea, coffee, and the like, but wool also belong in 
the class last mentioned, as to which climatic causes domi 
nate , and the duties on wool, with those on woollens in 
their tram, are thus the most potent in bringing a substan 
tial interference with the course of international trade 
But, on the whole, protective duties, however important 
they may be in this detail or that, cannot seqqudy affect 
the general course of industrial growth, and will affect it 
less and less as time goes on In any case, the question 
for the future will be, even more than it has been in the 
past, not whether the United States shall be a manufac 
turmg country, but in what directions her manufactures 
shall grow, — ^whether in those where aid and protection 
against foreign competition are constantly sought, or in 
those where natural resources and mechanical skill enable 
foreign competition not only to be met, but to be over- 
come on Its own ground 



CHAPTER VIII. 
the tariff act or 1909* 

The tariff act of 1897 proved the longest-lived of the 
general tariff acts of the United States. Tts nearest rival 
was the act of 1846, which remained undisturbed for eleven 
years. That of 1897 remained in force for twelve years. 

This comparative stability was the result of various 
causes. The fact that the Republican party, which passed 
the Dingley act, was in power continuously during the 
twelve years from 1897 to 1909, naturally 'made changes 
less likely. But the tariff act of 1846 also remained 
unchanged, notwithstanding a great political shift, for a 
period nearly as long ; for, as mil be remembered, the pro- 
tectionist whigs came into power in 1849, and remained 
in control till 1853. Political stability hence would not 
seem to be essential to tariff stability. More important, 
doubtless, was widespread prosperity. This followed the 
enactment of the Dingley act, and was ascribed to it by 
the protectionists. Prosperity as widespread had followed 
the act of 1846. In the earlier case, as in the later, the 
country was naturally content with matters as they stood, 
not being prompted by «*ndustrial or financial troubles to 
the trfal of a remedy through changed import duties 
361 
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But in9st important was the fact that at both periods 
other great problems pressed for solution. After 1846, 
the slavery question came more and more to the fore, and 
prevented the tariff from being a commanding public issue. 
After 1897, the questions of industrial combination — trusts, 
railways, monopolies — served to divert attention from 
the tariff. At both times, the public (or the politicians) 
were right, in concentrating discussion on t^e^ matters 
most important. Slavery signified much more than the 
tariff, during fhe generation preceding the Civil War. 
Industrial combination signified much more in the open- 
ing years of the twentieth century ; for here was and is 
the great problem for the future. 

It was this very attention to a different subject, how- 
ever, which at the later date compelled action on the 
tariff once more. The tariff was felt to need overhauling 
because it was believed, rightly or wrongly, to promote 
combinations, or at all events to increase the profits in 
great protected industries. The huge fortunes acquired 
in some protected industries, the Carnegie fortune most 
conspicuously of all, brought the feeling against monopo- 
lies and trusts to bear against the high duties. As has 
already been said,' the trend toward combination is essen- 
tially a consequence of Increasing large-scale production. 
But it has been intensified in some cases by protection, 
and the profits of some “ trusts ” have been greatly swelled. 
The two things— trusts and the tariff— are much associ- 
ated in the public mind, and hostility to the combinations 


> See pages 310, 316. 
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has bred hostility to extreme protection Hence the 
Republican party in its campaign platform of 1908 gave 
a promise of revising the tariff, and its candidate, soon 
to become President Taft, pledged his efforts to secure a 
revision-" revision” being understood on all hands to 
mean primarily reduction 

The R^ublican platform contained a new version of 
the principle on which protection was to proceed paraded, 
to be sure, as the "true** or “long established ’* Repub 
hcan doctrine, but, nevertheless, in its precision of state- 
ment substantially new The doctrine was laid down as 
follows “In all protective legislation the true principle 
of protection is best maintained by the imposition of such 
duties as will equal the difference between the cost of 
production at home and abroad, together with a reason 
able profit to American industries ’* 

This notion, very little heard of before,* played a surpns 
ingly large part in the discussions of 1908-09, and was 
hailed in many quarters as the definitive solution of the 
tanff question It has an engaging appearance of mod- 
eration , yet It leads logically to the most extreme results 


It seems to say, — no favors, no undue protection, nothing 
but equalization of conditions Yet little acumen js needed 
to see that, carried out consistently, it means simple prohi- 
bition and complete stoppage of foreign trade 


Anything in the world can be made within a country 

of rf JW hKi . Biniifar phme • The measure 
^ W ^1" f difference m cost of production 

1, » Th« seems to be the first pletfom statemnt of the 
line principle bnt very little attention was giien it in 1904 
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if the producer is assured of “cost of production together 
with reasonable profits.” In a familiar passage of the 
Wealth ofNaiiotts, Adam Smith remarked that " by means 
of glasses, hotbeds, and hot walls, very good grapes can 
be raised in Scotland, and very good wine can be made of 
them at about thirty times the expence for which at least 
equally good can be brought from foreign countncs”’ 
In the same vein, it may be said that very goocVpineapples 
can be grown in Maine, if only a duty be imposed sufficient 
to equalize cosi of production between the growers in 
Maine and those in more favored climes. Tea, coffee, 
cocoa, raw silk, and hemp, — any quantity of things that 
are now imported can be grown in the United States pro- 
vided only that a duty high enough be imposed. No 
doubt it will be said that these things are not “ fitted ” 
for our natural conditions, and that duties should not be 
“ unreasonably ” high. But the difference is simply one 
of degree. Sometimes a moderate duty may be called for 
in order to “equalize cost of production,” sometimes a 
very high duty. Consistently and thoroughly applied, the 
" true principle " means that duties shall be high enough 
to cause anything and everything to be made within the 
country, and international trade to cease.* 


» WeaOk oj Nattont, book w , ch 11 , vol i , p 423. Cminan edibon 
’ Unflmching appbcataon of ‘ • the true pnnciple " was not often advocated, 
bat the following estiact from the Congresnimal Record (May 17. 1909 
p. 2x82) mdimtea that the foremost protectionist leader was nilling to go 


all lengths 
Mr Aukich. 
one, if It costs lo ( 


_ that the pnce fixed by the reports is tbe co 
to produce a razor in Germany and 20 cents ii 
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On the other hand, the “true principle,” consistently 
analyzed, means simply that the more disadvantageous 
It IS for a country to carry on an industry, the more des 
perate should be the efiort to cause the industry to be 
established Of course the term cost of production ’ 
IS used, in these discussions in the sense of the money 
advances’that must be made by the employing capitalists 
The mors labor that must be employed at current wages 
to get a given article to market, the larger these money 
advances become In other words, they are large because 
(for whatever reason) much labor is required per unit of 
product that is, because the efficiency of labor is low 
One of the most familiar facts of industry, though one most 
commonly forgotten in the protective controversy, is that 
high money wages do not necessarily mean high prices ol 
the things produced When labor is effective, high wages 
and low prices go together Obviously the community 
is prosperous precisely in proportion as this combination 
exists, — high wa^es and low prices But where labor is 


ineffective, there, if money wages be high, high prices will 
ensue The more of high priced labor that must be em 
ployed in order to produce a given article, the hi gher will 
in the two countnes And so far as I am concenied I have no 

hesitancy in voting for a duty whidi wH equalize the conditions 

f The Senator from Rhode Island woald vote nnheatatingly 

Mr Aldexch If It was necessuT— 


Mr JdAasr Zf he thought it was secessair 

A Certainly If ,t was necessary to eqnahzethe conditions 
and to pvc the Amencan producer a fair chance for competiUon oUier 
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be Its “ cost of production.” and the higher must be the 
duties in order to ‘ equalize cost of production at home 
and abroad ” 

All the cifirent notions on this topic among the staunch 
protectionists rest on the belief that high tvages (high 
money wages, that is, — few go beyond this phase of the 
problem) cannot be mamtained in our Amencan com 
munity unless there be protection against the Qq^imodities 
made by cheaper labor abroad And this belief rests on 
the notion that high wages necessarily mean high prices ' 
The truth is that a high general level of real wages is the 
outcome of high general efficiency of labor Given such 
efficiency, it would continue, tariff or no tariff But this 
seems to the protectionists an incredible proposition The 
verdict of the economists, though practically unanimous 
against the protectionist bdief, has no visible effect in 
overthrowing it That high wages are due to the tariff 
and cannot be kept high without high duties, has been 
dinned in the ears of the pubhc so persistently that it has 
become for the average man an article of faith To con 
nect high wages with the effectiveness and productiveness 
of labor, to consider whether it is worth while to direct 
labor into industries where it is not effective , to reflect 
what it really means to “ equalize ’ a high domestic cost 
of production with a lower foreign cost in fact, to reason 
carefully and consistently on the tariff question, — all this 

* On the geneial subject of the connection between monejr wages pnces 
and international trade I have stated my conclusions in a paper on Wages 
and Pnces in Relation to International Trade Quarterly Jimmalof Ee»- 
potfics August 1906 (vol XK p 497) 
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unfortunately, isalmost unknown. The average employer 
and the average laborer alike accept the familiar catch- 
words and fallacies: let us stimulate employment, make 
demand for labor, create the home market, dualize cost 
of production, preserve American industries and the 
American standard of living. 

None tBe less, the attention given to this “ true prin- 
ciple " vfSis significant of some concession to those who 
believed -that protection had been carried too far. There 
was an uneasy feeling that duties had beeti^ nutre than suf- 
ficient to “equalize,*' and that they brought wore than 
“a reasonable profit " to American producers. As every 
one conversant with our tariff system knows, they were 
often excessive in this sense. They were higher than 
was necessary to enable the domestic producers to hold 
their own. A vast number of the duties were simply 
prohibitory. Many were innocuous as well as prohibitory, 
— mere nominal imposts, on articles produced as cheaply 
within the country as without, and not importable under 
any conditions. Such were the duties on wheat, corn, 
cattle and meat, and other agricultural products, — dust in 
the farmer’s eyes. Such too were the duties on cheaper 
cotton goods, on boots and shoes, and many other manu- 
factured articles. On still others the rates, while so high 
as to prohibit importation, were not nominal: cost of pro- 
duction might be higher in the United States than abroad, 
yet only a little higher, so that the duties went beyond the 
point of mere “equalizing.” Such for example was the case 
with certain grades of woollens and silks. In the absence 
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of any importation of competing goods (the woollens and 
silks that continued to be imported were mainly special 
articles, different from the domestic textiles) it was difficult 
to calculate $Ust how far any equalizing duty at all m^ht 
be needed, on the basis of ** the true principle.” But it is 
certain that existing rates were much more than equalizing.' 

A disposition to scan duties critically according to their 
conformity to the “true principle” was shqayn^'by the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House, in which the 
consideration of the tariff measure began. The chairma n of 
that committee, Mr. Payne, though a staunch protectionist, 
was not a fanatical one. On sundxy schedules the inquiries 
of the Committee, under his leadership, were directed 
toward a comparison of domestic and foreign cost, and a 
comparison again of the difference in cost with the rates of 
duty.* It is true that inquiries of this sort, conducted in 

' Senator Aldrich, on introdndngthe Conference Report wbidi settled the 
details of the tariff act of Z909 (see below, p. 376), said * “ If there are any 
prohibitive duties in this bill, if there are any dnties that are excessive along 
the lines I have laid down (the tme principle], I do not know iL I do 
not believe there are any dnties levied in this bill that are excesdve or are 
prohibitory.” Qmgr. Xeeorif, vol. 44, p. 5303. This could be nothing but 
bravado. 

■ Mr. Payne’s attitude is indicated in the following passage from his ^eecb 
introducing the bill: 

“ Some gentlemen think in order to be jnotectionists that after they have 
found out the difference between the cost of production here and the cost 
abroad they ought to put on double that difference by way of a tariff rate, 
and th^ are drilling to vote for such a provision in the hiU, and if crowded 
they will go to three times that amonnt. I do not believe that such a man 
is a good friend of protection. I believe we should fix these duties as nearly 
as we can at the difference between the cost here and the cost abroad, and 
not after we have derided what that difference is, double it, add 100 per 
to it. ... He is the better friend to protection who tries to keep 
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hcnrinRs before Congressional Committees, can lead to no 
accurate results. The persons who appear as wifnesscs 
arc almost invariably interested producers, and the figures 
and statistics presented by them arc of v«i;y doubtful 
v.ihic. Any one who looks over the reports of these 
hearings must observe how vague and obviously exag- 
gerated art: the recurring statements about wages and 
cost of production. If accurate information on these 
matters were desired, the cficctive method would be to 
engage agents or ** experts/* say from the* Bureau of the 
Census or the Bureau of Corporations, and give them a 
year or two in which to make careful investigation. Even 
in view of the variations of cost of production in dif- 
ferent establishments, and the difficulty of selecting the 
representative firms, it may be questioned how far usable 
results could be got. At all events, no such systematic 
procedure was thought of. The usual array of indiscrimi- 
nate figures was presented and printed, with a natural 
tendency on the part of the protectionists to accept 'with- 
out question statements indicating that their " true prin- 
ciple *' could be maintained only by keeping duties vciy 
high.' 


t'.e rates reac'uiaUy proiectue lo the people engaged in the indnstrr ” 
t- '•.r. AV.vr./. p. 7, 


It O noteJ, to Jfr. Tarne’s credit, that his speech introdadne the 

‘ ^ much detail the changes 

I’t; ■« .. In ll.1t fcllncti. of detail it was in marked contrast with the flam- 
.'■7 ^ 7 * ' 7 ’’*; * 1 *«*»'' Messrs. SrcKinlep and Dingley 

« ..te-1 n the llou>e the tariff Mils of 189a and 1697. 

•Ih-hrarir^of Jor.S-«, l.efore the \Va>s and .Means Committee were 
, .•* .. ard ctntained. in iuion to the csnal mass of irrdevant and 
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The hearings before flie House Committee led to a 
cunous and instnictu e episode It is significant of the 
trend of international competition that the rivals mo-t 
frequently Jield up as menacmg by the petitioners for 
higher duties were the Germans, not, as in the of 

earlier periods, the Engli«sh The statements in regard to 
■n ages in Germany -n ere so loose and exaggeratfed that the 
Germans rvere led, both by pnde and bv a hope^f afiect 
ing the course of l^slation here, to take notice of them 
Their go\ eminent referred the printed hearings to vanous 
firms in Germany A. uhole sheaf of comments and 
memoranda from such source^ -was transmitted by the 
German Foreign Office to oar Department of State, and 
by this to the Senate They- readied the Senate Com 
mittee on Finance early m April, and Numbered there for 
a month In IVIay some of the so called “ insuigent 
Senators asked for them, and they trere ordered to be 
printed But th^ were not printed or published until 
August, after the adjournment of Congress It was said 
in explanation of the delay, that the government printing 
office u as so busy- as to be unable to bnng them out earlier 
But this -n as a flim^ pretext. Anything that Congress 

useless matter mncb ma eziol valoable for tbe stndent of economics Tb’y 
srerepnnted too intamo ecaretiianbadb-endiowncmprenoasoccasitias. 
xn ei^ Ttdnmb arranged by topics and irdl indexed. 

There yrere no bearings before the Senate tbongb there were nmepoited 
* conlereaces b“lweea th« members of the Senate Finance Comnuttee and 
persons interested in the duties. Senator Aldn^ m discussing sanooa 
details refeired to fignres as to cot of pzodnction presented tolnsCoiaantte- 
domestic piodnceis but snch fignres notsnbjecxeventothe testofpab- 
lici^ bad «till less weight than ilio~e presented to tbe House Committee. 
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really wanted wa^ supplied with exemplary promptness. 
The truth was that the ruling spirits in the Senate did not 
wish the information to be put at the disposal of opponents. 
For this they had good ground. The figures given by 
American producers as to wages in Germany, and other 
figures supposed to prove differences in cost of production, 
were shown to be virtually worthies^ and not a little 
instructive ^information was given on the general aspects 
of tariff rivalry- But probed and rffted information was 
not desired by the Republican leaders, or at* least by those 
who guided the course of action in the Senate. Any sort 
of vag^e and exaggerated statement as to wages and cost 
was readily accepted, and made the occasion for a drastic 
application of the sanctified "true principle.*** 

Two sets of reductions in duties engaged the special 
attention of the House Committee: on iron and steel, 
and on certain raw materials. The conspicuous position 
of the Steel Corporation compelled attention to the former. 
To the point of removal of the iron and sted duties the 
Committee would not go; but some reductions were 
proposed. The raw materials most discussed were coal, 
lumber, iron ore, hides. These the Committee proposed 
to admit free of duty. As to the fate of these proposals 
more will be said presently. 

On the other hand, some advances in duty were frankly 
proposed, usually on the ground that the « true principle ** 
called for them. The duties on mercerized zottons’—fab- 
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rScs treated by a process which gives them a silk-like sheen 
— ^were advanced, because of “ the additional labor and 
the difference in the cost of labor.” The duties on wo- 
men’s gloves and on certain sorts of hosiery were similarly 
increased. Other advances could be less easily defended 
on grounds of this sort, and were the obvious result of 
pressure from some geographical district, or 'from some 
legislator who had to be placated. Zinc ore, pfeyiously free, 
was subjected to duty because the people of the Missouri 
zinc mining district insisted on their share in the benefits 
of protection. The duty on split peas was increased, — 
a petty matter, worth noting only because of the explana* 
tion of the change, — on **the personal knowledge and 
evidence of a member of the House who knows all about 
the business.” * The duties on some fruits — ^figs, prunes, 
lemons — were raised, as a sop to the California members. 
There were other Instances of this sort — advances of rates 
proposed because some member of the Committee had a 
constituent who was interested in a particular article, or 
because the Committee felt it necessary to make sure of 
the vote of a given region. None the less, the House bill 
made significant reductions: none of revolutionary char- 
acter, or likely to have serious economic effects, yet indica* 
tive of a disposition to bring about some "real ” revision. 

No great changes from the Committee’s rates were made 
in the House itself. Notwithstanding active debate, and 
a vigorous attempt by intereste d representatives to retain 

> I quote from Mr. Payne’s speech iotriNladiie the bill, Cm^r. Heard, 
voJ. 44, p. 9 . 
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duties as against the proposed extension of the free list, 
the bill passed by the House was substantially that pre- 
pared by the Committee. On the hotly debated items of 
coal, hides, iron ore, the Committee was sustained : they 
were left on the free list. On lumber, the leaders could 
not hold the House; a duty was retained, but at half the 
existing rate. 

In the*Setiate the course of events was different In 
most of the tariff acts of the previous generation, the in- 
fluence of the Senate on legislation had been greater than 
that of the House, and had been exercised in favor of higher 
duties. The greater influence of the Senate was the natural 
result of its smaller size, its compactness, and the longer term 
of its members. That this influence should be exercised so 
often in the direction of higher duties, has been ascribed 
to the greater subservience of Senators to large monied 
interests. There is truth in the diarge. In legislation on 
other subjects also, especially during the contest over rail- 
way legislation, it appeared that the Senate -was, if not 
the stronghold, at least the stronger hold of those corpora- 
tions and industries whose money-making might be affected 
by legislation. But so far as the tariff was concerned, 
another circumstance was at least equally important in ex- 
plaining the ultra-protectionism of the Senate. Each State 
is equally represented. Montana and West Virginia have 
as many votes as New York and Iowa. The Senatom 
from a thinly populated State have disproportionate 
power in fighting for duties that are for the interest of 
their constituents, or are supposed to be. Geographical 
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representation in the Senate, as well as the relation he- 
tween the individual members resulting from senatorial 
courtesy in confirming appointments,' is thus peculiar!)- 
favorable te'log-rolling. The votes of small dissatisfied 
States cannot be ignored, as they can in the House. 
Washington, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, West Virginia, 
will easily combine in favor of duties on coal and on 
hides, and together constitute a formidable phalanx. 
The strictly manufacturing States, such as Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania, feel it necessary to conciliate such a 
group, and to let them have duties on their local products, 
in order to secure their adhesion to the general protec- 
tionist scheme. The log-rolling process, as has been said 
by President Lowell, is the great evil of democratic 
government; and that evil nouihere appears more con- 
spicuously than in the dealings of a body like the American 
Senate with tarifif legislation. 

Nevertheless, there was a vigorous protest from within 
the ranks of the Republican party. The Senators from 
some of the great agricultural States of the Middle West — 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota — stood staunchly 
for reductions in duties. Their constituencies, more strong- 
ly than any other part of the country, felt hostility to real 
and supposed monopolies. They represented the healthy 
uprising agains t monied domination, the resolution to 
grapple with the great social and industrial problems of 
the twentieth century. No dou bt the tariff was less 

> CompoK the extract given belon- (p. 379> note), from Mr. Payne** 
remarks as to the duty on hides in 3897 . 
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closely connected with those problems than they and their 
representatives supposed. A combination and monopoly 
were smelled behind cveiy high duty, even though (as m 
the case of the cotton manufacture) the condilions clearly 
were not those of monopoly. No doubt, too, there was the 
usual half-Jbeartedness and inconsistency in their attitude 
on the general question. They were taunted with being 
unfaithful" to their party and even (after the common 
question-begging way of the fanatical protectionists) with 
being enemies to their country and allies of designing for- 
eigners. To this they replied that they were the true and 
faithful and reasonable protectionists. Even these critics 
never planted themselves on any ground of clear-cut 
principle. They simply represented a strong feeling of 
unrest and discontent, which the leaders in the Senate 
disregarded on the tariff as on other questions. 

The combination of local interests in the Senate was 
made the more effective by the leadership of Senator 
Aldrich. Senator Aldrich, unlike the House leader, was 
a protectionist of the most unflinching type. At the same 
time he had had long experience and was exceptionally 
well informed on tariff details. His influence went far to 
account for the amendments made in the Senate. These 
were no less than 847 in number; many of them, to be 
sure, merely on matters of form and phraseology, but 
over half of substantial importance. Their drift was up- 
wards. The much debated raw materials, iron ore, hides, 
coal, were again made subject to duties; the duty on 
lumber was raised above the rate fixed in the House. 
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The duties on cotton goods, hosiery, and other manufac- 
tures were advanced. ' Many of the changes substituted 
specific for ad valorem duties, or shifted the dividing line 
in the progression of specific duties. Just what such 
changes mean is often difficult for even the most expert 
to ascertain.* It is tolerably certain that, mp.de under 
such auspices, they would tend in general to tigjbten the 
extreme protective system, and were likely* l*o embody 
“jokers,” — new rates of real importance, advantageous 
to particular producers, and concealed in the endless 
details. 

So the bill went to a Conference Committee, and there, 
as usual, its details were finally settled. The Conference 
Committee consisted of eight members from each house, 
five Republicans and three Democrats. The Democrats 
were put on the Committee only jfiro forvia. The ten 
Republicans from the two houses got together by then?- 
selvcs, and came to an agreement, against which the six 
Democrats simply registered the stock partisan protest. 
Such has been the procedure with all the tariff legislation 
of the last generation. What passed in the Conference 
Committee can only be guessed, but guessed with some 
certainty: weary sessions, hurried procedure, give and 
take, insistence by this or that member among the 
ten on some duty in which he is particularly inter- 

* *• Some of these amendments I have studied diligently, and I am not 
ahle to say to-day whether they raise or lower the rates, and have not been 
able to determine yet with the aid of gentlemen who are experts on this 
subject.” — Mr. Payne, in the brief House debate on the Senate amendments, 
Coftgr. p. 4468. 
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,rtcd ImsponMbm^ to legisUtion lewaxB ^ 
“^onercspcctani Mu«.« was bought to baar on 
the Conference Committee, and a new responsibUity was ^ 
assumed. The administration suddenly bcdhght pressure 
to bear in favor of the House rates, or rather in favor of 
lower rates all around. President Taft had pledged his 
party jjduring the campsugn, to undertake a revision of the 
tariff downward ; and it had been given out, apparently 
on good authority, that he would veto a bill that failed 
to carry out the pledge. During the long debates in both 
houses, he had abstained from any serious effort to in- 
fluence the course of legislation. But at the very last 
stage— it is not certain whether from a sudden change of 
tactics, or in pursuance of a policy kept till then deliber- 
ately in the background — he took the position of titular 
head of the party, and urged reductions in duties. His 
outspoken attitude strengthened the moderate element, 
and finally brought about a measure less stultifying in 
view of his own pledges than had seemed possible when 
the bill first went to the Conference Committee. 


• The {oUomiig qpisode -mil aerre as illnstmtion. The duty on shingles 
had been 30 cents per thonsand in 1897. The Senate proposed to ratse it 
to so cents a thoossnd, and this higher nteiras finally enacted, Mr. Payne 
gave the foUowing acconnt of what took place in the Conference Committee: 
‘•Th& 30 cenu a fhoosand on Singles • • * was most strennously 
insisted on. Any of yon gentlemen who have been on Committees of Con- 
ference know bow those things are. SenatorSo^nd-^wantssomethingand 
must have something. Finally I tdd them I was willing, in this great trade 
onthelnmher schedule, involving millions of dollars, to throw in a jn-V - 
knife like shingles, and gave them die lateof 50 cents. • • * They 
it was absolutely essential to the bnsiness. I never could see it in light 
but was in favor of the rate of the Dmgley bill."— jPavrA, p. 4698. 
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The most hotly disputed single item was the duty on 
hides These had been free of duty from 1872 to 1897 
In 1897 they had been subjected to a duty of fifteen per 
cent , on the ^insistent demand of the representatives of 
the grazing States, especially Montana' The House 
passed the bill of 1909 with hides free , the Senate, again 
at the insistence of the grazing States, proposed to restore 
the duty of fifteen per cent Instead of a compsomise m 
the shape of a reduced rate, such as might have been 
expected to result from this disagreement, complete 
abolition of the duty was finally secured This victoiy 
of good sense was clearly due to President Taft, and con 
stituted the one conspicuous fulfilment of his pledge to 
bring about really lowered duties 

On any but the most extreme protectionist principles, 
there is no excuse for a duty on hides There can be 
nothing in the nature of protection to young industries — 
no prospect of ultimate cheapening through a stimulus 
to improved domestic production Even the “true 
principle of equalized cost of production could not be 
applied to a by product of a nourishing eiqiort industry 
Nor were any arguments of this sort presented in favor 
of the duty The case was put frankly on the ground of 
give and take , if everything is to be protected, why not 
hides ? * And on this ground, the ranching representatives 

• The duty of 1897 applied only to cattle bides Calf slans goat stins 
sheep skins, horse hides and the hke continned throughout to be free of 
duty 

* Mr Payne gave the following account of the way in which the dn^ on 
hides came to be imposed in 1897 
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had a case If imports are bad ^er s«, and domestic supply 
,5 good ^ se why should hides be free when wool, hemp, 
flax, lumber, ore, remained dutiable? 

It happened, too, that the duty on hides'liad not been, 
like so many on crude products, of limited effect The 
imports were a considerable portion of the total supply, 
and the imported and domestic hides came in competition 
in the'sajrys market ‘ The case was one where the pro 
tective duty had its full effect the price of the whole 
domestic supply, as well as of that imported, was raised 
by the amount of the duty It is striking that a country m 
which cattle raising has been largely carried on, and from 
which meat products have been largely exported, should 
have imported quantities of hides The demand for 
this ]Qmt product, or by product,’ is relatively great m the 


When the Dni^ef bill oiine before tbe Haute reported I7 Uie Com 
Buttee It was reported «uh free bides and 1 saw a number of geatlemen 
on thu [the Kepnblioan] side of the House and a number of gentlemen on 
the other side of the House Jed by Jmy Simpson of Kansas voting for a 
duty OB hides He was a bttle more frank, than some of these modem day 
lanff for revenue people He said he ^ anted to get his share He did not 
believe in a duty on hides but he wanted to get hu share * * « It went 
over into the Senate e did not have a Republican majority in the Senate 

in those days hut we did have a majonly of those who claimed to be pro 
tectionists and one of these protectionists of populistic tendencies would not 
vote for the bill unless it earned a duty on hides and the 
modated him T»at ts mu of ttt eonr tents of the Senate when any member 
wants tometMugdme —Qmgr Record p ai 
* In an elaborate statement compiled by the Census Burean, on Imports 
Exports and Domestic Manufactures the following figures were eiven as 
to cattle lades 


Pounds 

Imports (1904-5) HI mill 

Domestic Frodnet (1904) j ( ill 


Vatues 

14 5 null dollaxs. 


44 8 mill dollars 
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United States No satisfactory substitute has been found 
for leather, whether for footwear, harness, belting or the 
other manifold uses , and our prosperous and well equipped 
population caiTs for great quantities of it 

Other raw materials were treated in more gingerly 
fashion, and the original proposal for admitting them free 
w as n ot earned out Coal, which the House had proposed 
to admit free, was finally subjected in the act ta a duty of 
45 cents a ton, m place of the 1897 rate of 67 cents Iron 
ore, which also the House had proposed to make free, was 
made dutiable at 15 cents, in place of 40 cents It has 
already been noted that the proposal for free admission 
of lumber, made by the Ways and Means Committee, 
could not be earned even through the House The duty 
there was set, on the lowest grade, at $i 00 (per thousand 
feet) , the Senate proposed $i 50 , the act finally made 
the rate $1 25, in place of the 1897 rate of $2 00 

On wood-pulp and printing paper a long struggle led 
finally to no change as regards pulp, and on pnnting paper 
to but a shght reduction The situation was complicated 
by bickering with Canada, from which came a considerable 
part of the supply of the raw matenal, pulp wood (the 
round logs) Pulp wood had always been admitted free , 
nor was any change on this score contemplated or made 
The r- anadians wished to manufacture their own raw 
matenal , hence one of their provinces (Ontano) prohibited 
the export of the logs, and another (Quebec) established 
w hat was virtually an export duty * Both in the United 

> The Quebec legislation consii eln reducing the ro>alty for «ood cut on 
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States and in Canada, more particularly in the fonncr, 
there was protest against the wastage of the spruce 
forests and in the United States there were also charges 
of trust manipulation of the price of paper A special . 
Congressional Committee, appointed at an earher date, 
bad recommended, after elaborate investigation, that the 
duties on paper be lowered and that pulp be admitted 
free ^ot^ changes to be conditional on the repeal by 
Canada of her restrictive legislation In the tariff act as 
passed these recommendations were foDbwed, though the 
reduction in the paper duty was made less by the Senate 
than had been provided by the House Both the House 
and Senate bills, and the act as passed, provided for 
additional duties on pulp, and on paper also, if the Cana 
dian regulations should stand The expectation seems 
to have been that the Canadians would yield, especially 
as they were to be threatened also by a general increase 
of duties under the maximum and minimum clause of 
the tanfl act ‘ But our legislators had reckoned wrong 
Canada refused to budge She had sought for two 
decades after the termination (in 1866) of the old recipro 
city treaty to reestablish fnendly commercial relations 
with the United States Her offers had been steadily and 
almost ostentatiously repulsed * The " National Policy ’ 
of protection, adopted m Canada at the outset lai^ely by 


crown lands ordmstily 65 centsn cord to 40 cenU a cord i£ (be wood ti 
manufactnred within the province Both in Quebec and Onlano wood 
on crown lands alone was affected 

* See below p 403 

* See Mr Edward Poentt s Yeart pf ProUetun w Canada ch i 
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way of retaliation, had been gradually made stronger and 
more sweeping By 1909 it had such a firm hold that 
there was no thought of submitting to what seemed a 
bullying attitude on the part of the United States No 
change in the restrictions on pulp wood was offered 
Consequently the conditional relaxations of our own 
duties on pulp and paper never went into effect ^ 

As to all the changes on materials, there is ^a question 
how far reductions or remissions will redound merely to 
the advantage of the manufacturer or middleman, how far 
to that of the ** ultimate consumer." Free hides it was 
said, would benefit only the tanners or the shoemakers, 
but the price of shoes would not be affected The answer 
obviously IS that the case is the same with every cause 
lessening the price of materials, — improved processes, 
better transportation, and what not The final result in 

’ The duty on wood pulp xemained as it had been m 1897 cent a 
pound plus an additioiial du^ equal to the Canadian export charge 

The dnbes on printing paper in 1897 and 1909 were (on the lowest dass 
—they were graded) as follows 

Duty of 1897 Dn^ of 1909 

$6 00 per net ton ordinaty duty $3 75 per net ton, ordinary duty 
50 additional duty because s 00 reUbatoiy duty 

of Quebec export chaige 35 additional dn^ 

because of Quebec export fax 

$6 50 total duty §6 10 total dnty 

The retaliatory and additional duties were levied only on pulp and paper 
mmtg from timber cut on the crown lands of the restnctmg Erovmces not 
on all imports coming from Canada. 

The Congressional Committee referred to in the text pnnted an enor 
mous of testimony on the pulp and paper situation and prefaced it 
with an excellent snmmaiy report 
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cheapening consumers' goods may come dowly and halt 
ingly , but so long as there is effective competition amot^ 
the several senes of producers and middlemen, and so 
long as there is a cheapening of the maten^ for all those 
engaged in supplying a given market, the legislator may 
feel safe in providing for free materials 
No dohbt the cheapening of matenals sometimes affects 
only d* part of the market Lower duties on coal and 
lumber, or their free admission, have but a hmited range 
of influence. Free coal, as has already bhen said,* would 
be of some advantage to coal users in New England and 
the extreme Northwest though in both districts the pos 
sible consequences were much exaggerated both by advo 
cates and opponents Free lumber would lead to slightly 
larger importation from Canada along the eastern frontier, 
but probably to none of any moment in the Northwest 
It would dieck a bit, even if only a bit, the wastage of our 
own forests, and in so far was clearly sound policy Not a 
few Southern representatives voted for the retention of 
the duty on lumber, and their votes turned the scale m 
Its favor Yet both because of geographical hmitation 
of competition and because of the different quality of 
Southern lumber, the duty was of no real consequence for 
their constituents The attitude both of constituents and 
representatives illustrated the state of veritable funk con 
ceming lower duties (not to mention free trade) which had 
been induced by the constant shouting about safeguarding 
^erican industnes ag ainst pauper labor Iron ore (on 
39B ~ — — — 
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which the duty was reduced from 40 to 15 cents a ton) 
presented a case where the effect of lowered duties was c\ en 
more limited * All that can be said is that in some degree 
competition^ would be promoted and some better O) 
portunity given for the development of the iron making 
industiy of the Eastern region 

On iron and steel the process, begun in i8$o,* of re 
ducing duties no longer of any effect, was earned* a step 
further The rates tvere lowered along the 'n*hole range, 
as will be seen from the following typical figures 

Datjr of 1897 Duty of 1909 
Fig lion $4 00 ton $2 50 ton 

Scrap iron and steel 4 00 i 00 

Steel Ingots (Itn'cst doss) 6 72 3 92 

Steel Rails 7 84 3 9‘> 

Tin Plate x 4 c a pound e a pound 

Nobody supposed that these changes were of any con 
sequence The time had gone by when the duties on 
crude iron and steel had any considerable effect The 
* true principle,” if rigorously applied to the vast inte 
grated enterprises At hich now constituted the representative 
firm in iron making, would have led to the complete repeal 
of all these duties 

A word may be said with regard to steel rails, ivhich 
had played so important a part in the tariff history of 
earlier years As the figures in the Appendix show* 

‘Seep 271 

*Seepp 272 300 342 Compare also what IS said IjeloH atp 402 note 
of the increase in 1909 of the duty on structural steel 

» See Appendix V 
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prices in the United States were, after 1897, on the whole 
lower than prices in England. Imports virtually ceased, 
being limited to sporadic cases of special shapes or out-of- 
the-way shipments. The duty might havejheen the occa- 
sion for a rise in American prices during years of active 
demand, such as were those from 1900 to 1906. Yet in 
fact the price was singularly constant, — it was $28.00 a ton 
unifoimly/rom 1902 on. This steady price was the result 
of a combination between the various rail-makers. The 
general policy of the great Steel Corporation, which pro- 
duced more than half of the rails, and was dominant in 
the “ gentlemen’s agreement ” that settled the price, was 
to mitigate fluctuations in iron and steel, and keep the 
industry on a more even keel than in previous times. 
The situation may be fairly adduced as illustrating the 
possible benefits of combination in making the course of 
trade less haphazard. In the case of steel rails this policy 
was more successful than with other iron products, because 
the railways themselves had largely passed the stage of 
speculative and fluctuating construction, and consequently 
called for more regular supplies of rails. At all events, 
the price of rails remained steady for a long series of 
years. It must bp said, too, that the price was not only 
steady, but moderate. Very likely, even at this moderate 
price, profits were good; but at all events, the price was 
not usually higher than the price abroad, and in most 
years even lower; and profits were not made higher by 
protection. To repeat what was said before, the iron and 
steel duties, for good or ill, had done their work. They 
»s » 
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no longcsr played an important part in the tanff contro 
versy, and were no longer of any considerable economic 
consequence ’ 

With the Cree admission of hides came reductions in 
duties on corresponding manufactures, — on leather from 
20 per cent to 5 per cent , on shoes from 25 per cent to 
10, on harness and saddlety from 35 per cent to 20 ^.These 
reductions were insisted on by the ranching representatives, 
with a touch of vindictiveness, as the counterpart of free 
hides, and were somewhat grudgingly accepted by the 
representatives of the leather and shoe districts Here 
again no one supposed that any real changes would ensue 
from the lowered duties Tanning and shoemaJcmg are 
among the industries in which American labor is applied 
with resource and advantage, in which high wages and 
low prices are made possible by efficiency and ingenuity, 
and in which there are exports, not imports The hesita 
tion in acceding to the reduced duties arose chiefly from 
that pusillanimity about foreign competition which per 
vades almost the whole manufacturing community 

In the case of shoes, of which the exports are consider 
able, it was said that not only American shoes were being 
exported, but Aakencan shoe-machinery also, and that 
after a time, when foreigners had learned to use this 
machinery, their lower wages would enable them to send 
cheaper shoes back to the United States Of course it is 

( The steel ml sitnation should be considered in connection wiA th* 
genera] development of the iron msnniactuie See what is said above 
pp 301 344 and the Quarterly Journal of Beonomtea- Angost 1900 
vol XIV p 500 
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true that, for any American manufacturing industry 
subject to possible foreign competition, the price of in 
dependence is unceasing progress To hold its own, and 
to pay current high wages, it must not only 4iave the lead, • 
but keep the lead It must continue to advance steadilj , 
with new ways and better processes, as fast as competitors 
adopt its established improvements The history of in- 
dustry, atvl especiaUy that of English industry in its long 
contest with foreign rivals, indicates that probably it can 
keep the lead Imitative competitors Asually remain in 
the rear Thqr are constantly left behind by those whose 
wajrs they copy Certainly there is nothing to indicate 
that a different result has appeared or is impending as 
to those American manufactures which had long reached 
the stage of independence and of export, such as sewing 
machines, tools and hardware, agricultural implements, 
electrical apparatus, and these very boots and shoes 

As had been the case with all the tariff acts since the 
Civil War, that of igop brought advances in the duties as 
well as reductions Some of these advances u ere made 
in good faith for the purpose of getting more revenue , 
some were for the purpose of rectifying real or supposed 
errors or inconsistencies m previous acts , and some were 
intended, openly or with subterfuges, to give additional 
protection 

On cotton goods advances were made both for rectifica- 
tion of old duties and for the imposition of new In 
some cases unexpected inteipretations by the courts of 
the language of the act of 1897 had caused very low duties 
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on certain cotton textiles. A few change ptepaied for 
the puipose of inak[ng> these rates about the same in range 
as those on other goods, were not unreasonable, and 
indeed, fromrfhe point of view even of a moderate protec- 
tionist, were imperative.* Other changes were made, 
however, with the avowed purpose of promoting some 
domestic industry and adding to the sweep of the pro- 
tective system.” The duty on mercerised cottrnis, already 
referred to, was advanced by imposing an extra cent per 
yard on goods treated by this process. The duties on 
certain grades of cotton hosiery — seamless or faduoned 
hose — were advanced, chiefly on the cheaper grades.” 
A minor item, but one which caused some discussion, 
was the duty on razors, in which a very considerable 
increase was made.* By far the most important and 
systematic advance was that in the silk schedule. It will 


iTbese duuga were exi^suied by Senator AUneb, Gmgr Rurrl, 
p a&tfMf, An analosous diangewaa made OB pocket Icaivea; partaiaa- 
aasemUed) bdng made datiaUe at tbe lame rates aa completed kidm 
• ?or a carefnl aaalxsw oC tbe diangee on oottona, see a brief aitide Iqr 
Mr M. T. Copdand in tbe Qitaritrfy yimrmmt •/ jSMiMaHCf, Fd> , 19x0. 
p 432 ; and one bj Mr. S M. Evens, in the ybewwel 
December, 19x0, on ** Tbe Mabrng of n Tenff I«w.** 

■ Tbemtee on aeamlesa-laaiuoaed or abapedp-cotton bow stood ibu u 
the acts of 1897 and X909: 


CbMUcMnm DMareCmer 

Va|hiW^.wadi^ a 


nmyof wv 


“ lUer “ * SS% 

It will be seen tibat tbe inereaw was solelrmthe spedfie defies on tbe lower 
daawa, and had most effect on the cheaper goods within eadi ehm. 

< The dumgeaonxaaora were aa follows. The speci&e datm tinooi^iaat 
were, per down. 
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be remembered that in 1897 an elaborate system of specific 
iduties on silks had been substituted for the previous ad 
valorem rates.* In 1909 the House left unchanged the 
specific duties as fixed in 1897; but thtfiSenate com- 
pletely overhauled them. The silk schedule, intricate 
before, became more intricate than ever, and only a person 
well versed in the trade could make out the meaning and 
probal^e eifect of the changes. But it was clear on the 
face of it that the specific duties were advanced through- 
out and that they replaced more and more the ad valorem 
duties, — a change no doubt of probable administrative 
advantage, but the pretext in this act, as so often before, 
for a substantial increase in the effective rates. It is note- 
worthy that neither in 1897 nor in 1909 was there any but 
the slightest explanation of the new silk duties. In 1897, 
when Mr. Dingley introduced the House bill containing 
them, he did not refer to this schedule.* In 1909 they 
appeared for the first time in the Senate bill. There were 
no public hearings before the Senate Committee, and the 
new silk duties, like the new cotton duties, were the 
result of private conferences with the domestic producers, 
perhaps also with customs officials. They were not 
mentioned, or barely mentioned, when the Senate's bill 
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was reported. Nor was mudi sud about them in the 
debates. The intricacy of the schedule, and the difiicalty 
of making out its meaning, may account for this of 
discussion. Ef is certain that a qrstematic increase was 
made in a series of duties already very high.* 

Both as to cottons and silks, tiie advances in duty were 
defended on the ground that the articles wereliuxuTies, 
and therefore properly subject to hi^ rates fpr revenue 
purposes. It is true that the changes affected diiefly the 
finer grades of both textiles. But the avowed object of 
those who secured tiie new rates was to diedc the imports 
and promote domestic production, not to secure a revenue 
from the imports. The defence of the new rates on this 
ground was an afterthought. It is not improbable that 


* OneOlnstiatfamvilliiidiaUc the BStnivoffthecamBgeeiBtlieeakdBto. 
In 1897 the dnUes on dlfc {deco goods trailing x} to 8 onnoBS sqnaie 
ysid, had been anaoged in daaies, the duly being ao ninth on goods con- 
taining SQj^ and less of silk, mote on goods containing SQSf to 31^ dllc, sdO 
more if oonUdning 30 t045S( of rilfc; flten farther differen t ia te d a c cordiig as 
they van or mne not d]^ or printed. In 1909 e netr cbsdlicstian ms 
mode. Xdght-vdght goods, zl to 9} onnees per sqoere yard, vere set 
apart, and snbjwted to higher dutiec; those wei|d>ioS more (a} to 8 oances) 
eerealsosebjectedtohi^erdnUes, thongh notin the same degmeasthe 
lighuwd^t goods. The {rihnring were dm dianges on ffmdieqiest goods, 




stmn.li- adeanoes were made on aO the daases, dm dades rfabg as the 
pereenb^ of dlk heesme greater, and bdng tbroegliOBt hfgimr dian the 
dndee of 1897. 
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on the first imposition of higher duties, the revenue wiU 
increase, imports continuing. But as domestic products 
take the place of the imports, the revenue dwindles. 
Protection and revenue are inconsistent objects ; the more 
effective the protection (and the main object of the 
changes on cottons and silks was to make it more effective) 
the more* certain the loss of revenue. 

All «iese were cases in which duties already very high 
were put up still another notch. The question arises, why 
should imports have continued to pour in<iotwithstanding 
the previous heavy duties, and why should such extreme 
rates have been demanded by the domestic producers ? I 
suspect that the answer is the same in all these cases. It is 
that the commodities are made by methods not adapted 
to American ways of efficiency. In this country manufac- 
turing efficiency comes by the use of highly-developed 
madiineiy, continuous operation, standardized processes, 
and interchangeable parts. Where methods of this kind 
can be employed, the American employer can pay high 
rvages and yet sell at low prices ; very likely he can export. 
Where he uses much direct labor and few labor-saving 
appliances, where he tries to make few goods of any pat- 
tern, he cannot compete with the countries of low wages 
and handicraft efficiency. Just why the American ma- 
chine-using ways should be applied with success in some 
directions and should fail in others, is often difficult to 
explain, and indeed constitutes one of the most intricate 
problems in industrial history. The young-industries 
argument may sometimes apply. The very introduction 
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of the new branch into the country may turn invention 
in that direction and_ bring about the development of 
labor-oaying processes. But the fact that extremely high 
duties are demanded is primM facie an indication that the 
field is not a j^mising one for this sort of devdopment. 

At all events, in all these cases of duties shoved 
and h^her« great cost of direct labor was urged^>tof course 
with the usual exaggeration and the usual jeren^iads about 
the cheap labor of foreign countries. The seamless stock- 
ings on which duties were raised were of the Idnd not 
knitted complete by the marvdlous sdf-actii^ madiineiy 
of the modem knitting frame. Th^ must be finidied 
and draped by hand ; and this fact probably explained why 
they continued to be imported. Mercerized cottons, as 
one of the advocates of the duly said with emphasis,* 
called for an unusual amount of labor, and therefore — on 
the **trtte principle** — ^for an unusually high duty. On 
miles, the duties were highest, and the importations at the 
same time most likdiy to continue, in case of the very 
cheap and the very dear diasses of goods. The same was 
the case with many articles of hardware, sudi as podeet- 
knives. In both instances it was the medium-grade goods, 
used and made in large quantities, that gave 'scope for 
machin ery and standardized processes. 

It hardly need be said that no one eaqdanation can fit 
all the complications of industry. The continuance of 
importations in the face of h^h duties sometimes is due 

* See the speedi of Senetor Lodge, Jane x; pp. is. rs of the i^Miete 
punphlet reprint of thn speech. 
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to the Simple fact that foreign producers are technical^ 
in advancc^and the demand for still higher dutms k made 
because the domestic producers have failed to keeg abreas 
of them. While protection in the United ^tes has not 
usually caused slackening of progress, it has in some cases 
done so. This is one of the most important questions of 
fact in re^d to the increase or retention of a particular 
duty, Sut^one which received no attention in the talk 
about cost of production and the “true principle." 
Razors, for example, seemed to be made By more effective 
methods in Germany than in this country; although, as 
to the modem safety razor, Ae reverse was the case. In 
chemical products and dyes the Germans certainly had 
the lead, and higher duties seemed to be simply props 


for the industrially inefficient.* 

On two of the most important sdiedules in the tariff 
virtually no changes at all were made. The wool and 
woollen duties were left intact, except for a reduction in 
the duty on wool tops, and a slight reduction on yarns 
and dress goods.* Of these minor changes, only that af- 


‘ The House proposed to raise the duty on coal-tar colors from 30 to 35 
per cent., hut in the act it was finally left at 30 per cent. Mr. FUyne, in 
advocating the House rate, was compelled to admit: “lam sorry to have to 
coaressit,hutthetxathisthattbeGheanstsin Germany beat the world. . . . 
Some enterprising men here wanted to go into the bostnes. . . . But the 
Gennans came in here and dumped colors in thomailcet, and as often'as our 
people succeeded in making the color and putting it on the muket, the 
G^ans came m and sold cheaper cojors, or an equal color at a less price " 
The ad valorem duty on the dieaper geode of yams was reduced from 
40 * to 35J*, and the ad valorem duties on cotton-waip dress goods were also 
lownedby 5 per cent. The specific duties on these urtides remained 


reauctions Dore in botii cases on grades of goods not 
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fecting tops caused discussion. Wool tops are fibre in a 
stage toward yam, intermediate between combing and 
spinninjg. They had been subjected to veiy high duties 
in previous ^cts under an omnibus clause (as wool "partly 
advanced in manufacture **), and attention had been di- 
rected to them by some published correspondence of 1897 
between Mr. Whitman, the President of the Wbol Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and the then Secretary of tWfe Asso- 
ciation, Mr. North.* Mr. Whitman, w'ho was the head of 
the one great mill making tops for other spinners, desired 
in 1897 the retention of the duty on diis product as well 
as the increase of duties on other products of the mill. 
He was aided in securing them by the fact that the Asso- 
ciation Secretary, Mr. North, sensed also as confidential 
clerk of the Senate Finance Committee. The whole situ- 
ation was one too familiar in our tariff history : the detaQs 
of legislation had been virtually arranged by persons having 
a direct pecuniary interest in the outcome, and having also 
the closest relations with the legislators controlling the 
outcome. Even though there was no corruption— and 
there is no ground for suspecting anything more than 
generous contributions to party chests — the outcome was 
much the same as if there had been corruption. It illus- 
trates once more how radically bad was the method by 
which the details of our tariff legislation were settled. 

impoit«d 'because the duties had beea prohibitozy ; the tdiasges signified 
nothing. On tops, which had before inme in under a high drag-net la^ 
sconsideneblerednction trasnoade both in the specific and ad ralotem duties; 
but the rate still remained hi^ enough to be prohibitory. 

' 1 his correspondence can be found in the Hearings before (he Comrnittet 
on IVaj^ and Means, vol. v., p, 549^- 
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No one ventured a word in criticism of the principle of 
a duty on raw wool. Some wooUen manufacturers asked 
for a change in the method of assessing it, advocating an 
ad valorem duty, or one based on the vaiyjag shrink^e 
of the wool. They made out a strong case in favor of 
such a ch^ge. But the leading spirits in Congress were 
afraid to touch the complicated wool and woollens schedule. 
The duties^n wool had enormous political strength. They 
were supposed to give the farmer a share of the benefits 
of protection, thbugh in fact the beneficiaries were the 
ranchers of the Far West. To tamper with them would 
have endangered the allegiance to the wonder-working 
protective system in a section always disposed to be res- 
tive under it. So the duties on wool, and with them the 
huge structure of compensating and protecting duties on 
woollens, remained untouched. 

Similarly the dudes on sugar were left virtually un- 
touched. A slight concession was made on one point where, 
as in the case of tops, unfavorable comment happened to 
be made at the time of the tariff debate. That point was 
the " differential,” or extra duty on refined sugar, which 
operates as protection to the sugar refiners. Here there 
was a reduction from laj cents per hundred pounds to 
7 \ cents per hundred pounds. The American Sugar Re- 
fining Company, or « trust," happened to be in the public 
eye for other reasons, and this change in duty was among 
the consequences. As the situation stood in 1909, it was 
of no effect. The trust was in a less commanding position 
than It had been in previous years, and competition had 
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cut down the margin between the price of raw sugar and 
refined. The differential of 7J cents per hundred weight 
now qviite satisfied the refiners. Moreover, new managers 
had assumed; control of the trust, and nothing was heard 
of any attempt at influence on legislation. 

The duty on raw sugar — ^by far the most important part 
of the sugar schedule — remained in every detail as it had 
been fixed in 1897.^ Here the champions of/he* farmers 
were once more in evidence. The domestic production 
of beet-sugar had made great strides since 1897, and had 
become important among the sources of supply. Most of 
this beet-sugar came from the arid and semi-arid States, 
like Colorado, Utah, California; but, among the strictly 
agricultural States, Michigan also was a considerable pro- 
ducer. The domestic beet-sug^r growers were the vehe- 
ment opponents of any reduction in the rate of duty, and 
made much of high cost of production, as regards beets 
for the farmers and sugar for the manufacturers. The 
truth seemed to be that in a State like Michigan beet- 
sugar making could not be carried on without a tariff 
prop ; while farther west, especially in a State like Colo- 
rado, it needed none. The Michigan sugar people had 
embarked in the business under the direct encouragement 
of the government. The Department of Agriculture had 
been preaching beet-sugar, in season and out of season, 
for appropriate regions and for inappropriate : not unnatur- 
ally the growers were almost ferocious in their opposition 
to the proposal for reducing the duty on sugar. In face 
* See pji. 349-350 for a statement of the dnty of 1897. 
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of their opposition, things were left iw slalu grto 
One change of some importance m as made in the sugar 
schedule It was provided that raw sugar, not cvaecding 
300000 tons, should be admitted free of dg^ from the 
Philippine Islands The imports from the islands had 
never reached this amount, the limitation was due to a 
fear on the part of the domestic sugar producers that there 
might be a Vome future time much greater imports T or 
the time being the proviso meant that all Philippine sugar 
was to come m free Some such concession to this dc 
pendency had long been urged b> President Taft The. 
feeling in favor of it rested in good part on a confused 
notion fostered by much of the ultra protectionist talk 
that a duty brings a burden on the foreign producer not 
on the domestic consumer It was urged that wc should 
not treat the Philippine producers as foreigners b> main 
taming what was supposed to be a burden on them In 
fact the concession meant not that a burden w as removed 
but that a virtual subsidy was granted 
The duty on sugar, which until i8go and indeed until 
1897 had been chiefly a re\ enue dut> • had become a pro 
tectivc duty of wide effect, and in some ways of unusual 
effect 


■See the discussion of It from ti u point of ] 305 ale beet sipar 

question IS on interesting and important one closely connecie 1 « ith ones 
tions of agnculturnl develoiment See articles by II C Ta>lor in the 
AnnaUoftle At truan Atadt ) of Soctal at i PoUtuaf Ketfier ^ol xxii 

^ “Iw an article of m>o\n in lle<J/ar/rr§ foun a/e/Peo. 

» ^olember rqii end R & BW e> , mono mi h ri Umted StaUt 
«»<*«»■**«>, „^,/,r-rur(w,) (Sot.»nu«.lo„, Sr 
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As has already been said with regard to the remission 
of duty on Hawaiian.sugar/ a partial remission redounds 
to th^ advantage of the favored producer, not of the 
domestic consumer. Ordinarily a duty brings a burden 
on the domestic consumer, and its remission therefore 
ordinarily brings relief to him. But a partial remission 
means a loss of revenue for the Treasury, no re'lief for the 
consumer, and a virtual bounty to the exempt;^d producer. 
This consequence had not been unforeseen when the 
Hawaiian treaty rvas made, in 1876; but it had been sup- 
posed that but a small amount of sugar would be produced 
in the islands. In fact, the product, under the stimulus 
of the bounty, increased by leaps and bounds and became 
an important part of our total supply. This sort of favor- 
itism, already important as to Harvaii, was made perma- 
nent after the Spanish War and was greatly extended. 
The Hawaiian remission, which formerly rested on the 
treaty with the islands, became definitive after their an- 
nexation to the United States in 1898. Imports from 
Porto Rico, of which sugar was the most important were 
made free of duty in igoi. The same treatment was now 
extended by the tariff act of 1909 to Philippine sugar. 
It is only a matter of phraseology whether we say that 
the protective ^stem Avas extended by this process to 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the Philippines, or that a 
bounty was g^ven to the producers in t hese regions. The 

The American Sugar Refining Co. {the trust) had made large purchases 
of stock in the various beet-sugar factories, and hence was quite content 
that the duty on raw sugar should stand. 

. 1 See p. 279. 
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substantial fact was that the Amencan consumer continued 
to pay the full tax on sugar, in the form of a higher 
price, and that the benefit of the remission went *0 the 
various favored producers ^ 

With those various remissions, and the growth of the 
domestic beet sugar industry, the sugar duty came to be 
distinctly a protective duty In 1890, it had been still in 
the main a revenue duty By 1909 only one half of the 
sugar consumed continued to be dutiable ^the other half 
being free of tax but the price of the whole was raised 
by the full amount of the tax Such is the characteristic 
situation with a protective duty 

Still another complication in the sugar situation arose 
from the treaty of 1903 with Cuba, by which Cuban sugar 
was admitted at a reduced duty, — at twenty per cent off, 
or four fifths of the full duty That arrangement, as well 
as the rate of the duty, ivas left unchanged by the tariff 
act of 1909 So long as other foreign countries sent in 
sugar and paid the whole duty on it, the price of the total 
supply was raised by that full amount Cuban sugar pro 
ducers then got the benefit of the twenty per cent off, 
precisely as those in Porto Rico and Hawaii got the benefit 
of entire remission Until 1909, it may be remarked, the 
Philippine sugar producers had been in the same situa 
tion as the Cubans, their product till then had come in 
with twenty five per cent off, or at three fourths of the 
full duty The Cuban sugar crop had been for mmy 
jcam the largest single item in the sugar supply of the 
United States With a favonng climate, ready access to 
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market, the stimulus of lowered duty, and peaceful con 
ditions in the island, it grew rapidly Foreign full duty 
sugar ^ad been almost crowded out by the tune of the 
passage of^the act of 1909, and, barring accidents, was 
likely to be crowded out completely before many years 
When this stage was reached, the effective duty would be 
that on Cuban sugar, — four fifths of the full rate The 
special advantages to Cuban sugar would th^ disappear 
and the bounty or protection to the various favored pro 
ducers — in Hafwaii, Porto Rico, Philippines, Louisiana, 
the beet sugar States — would be at four fifths of the 
nominal tariff rate * 

To return now to the provisions of the act of 1909 
Here, as in previous tariffs, there were so called “ jokers 
— obscure changes, working to the advantage of particu 
lar individuals, and concealed amid the endless details 

' For a more detailed discussioa of this aspect of the sugar qnesUoa 
I refer the reader to my article on Sugar A Lesson on Reciprocity and 
the Tariff m the Atkmhr Mmthly Match IQ08 and to a supplementuy 
note mfhe Quarterly /nuntaf o/Semomtex VLey zgog 

The great changes which took place between 1890 and 190S in the sonices 
of sugar supply and consequently in the effects of the duty are shown by 
the foUowuig figures 

Sugar Sutoy Aim KRTsm/s from Sugar 1>uty iBgo and 1908 
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The process is a familiar one A constituent, or friend, 
or contributor to the party campaign expenses, gets the 
ear of an influential Congressman or Senator, and proposes 
an increase in the duty on an article which^he produces 
or wishes to produce. If his sponsor is high in the party 
councils— above all, if a member of the House Committee 
on Ways'and Means or the Senate Committee on Finance, 
— the fog filing method almost ensures enactment of the 
increased duty Where such changes concern important 
articles, like cottons, woollens, silks, Hosieiy, there is 
usually some public discussion and at least pro forma 
justincation But where minor articles are to be affected, 
FumI year rgof-oS 



It »j 11 be seen that in 1890 one sixth only of the sugar was free and five 
sixths paid the fun dnty In 1908 on the other hand one half the sueor 
^ not taxed at all one thud paid partial duty one sncth only paid full 
only Consequently though the contumpboii was doubled by iqoS the 
^nne nmnned (veiy n wly) tlie same as in x 8 go Yet the consumers m 
190a paid viitnally os high a tax per pound as m 1890 and pud twice as 
mncb in tbe ag{.iegate since alt sugar whether free or partully dutiable 
wdutiableattbefull rate was raised » puce by the aSS ^flSuSi 
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the new rates are quietly put through without check oi 
scrutiny In the act of 1909, this was particularly the 
case in the Senate, since the Finance Committee of that 
body gave no public hearings and, among its own mem 
bers, naturally carried senatorial courtesy to the limit 
Thus the duty on some nippers and pliers was quietly 
advanced, for the benefit of a single manufacturer in New 
York, — in this case under the sponsorship o^thE Vice 
President The duty on cheap cotton gloves, such as are 
used by pohcenten, the mihtia, and the army for parade 
occasions, was virtually doubled, there being a projector 
who succeeded in getting the ear of a New England 
Senator * The duty on horn combs was raised from thirty 
to fifty per cent The duly on woven fabrics of asbestos 
was raised in similar degree Although, as already stated, 
the duties on iron and steel in most of their crude forms 
were reduced, the rate on structural steel was advanced, 
by the quiet insertion, in the Senate, of a clause whose 
effect was not at all apparent on first inspection * Every 

> This duty (paragraph 328 in the tariff schedule of 1909} «as a t}pH.al 
case of the joker The previous rate had been fifty per cent The ne« 
ratewas when valued under $6 oo per doeen 50 cents per dozen plus40per 
cent valued over §6 00 per dozen 50 per cent This did not seem on the 
fite of It a marked increase But the gloves a hich it was designed to reach 
mere the cheap sort worth abroad about $1 oo per dozen on these theduty 
uas practically doubled The device mas familiar in the tariff legislation of 
the period compare p 269 above See also p 443 bdow 

• Paragraph 121 of the act reads thus Beams girders together 

with ill other structural shapes of iron or steel not attemilcd or mauufae 
tured or adMtnced beyond hammenng rolling or eashng valued at cent 
per pound or less [duty] y'V cent per pound valued above ^ cent per 
pound -A cent per pound The duqr in 1 897 had been cent per pound 
hence there ens apparently a decrease in duty But the language of this 
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one conver^mt with our tanff festory knons such 

.terns lave been too common But it uas hardly to be 
expected that they should appear in a taiiff act supposed 
to be m fulfilment of a pledge for downward revision • 
A new set of provisions appeared in the maximum an 
minimum arrangement They were very simple The 
stated tariff rates were declared to constitute the minimum 
tariff ofthe UmtedStates To theseratesaS percent was 
to be added,— 25 per cent not of the rates, but 25 per cent 
of the value of the artic-’es imported, — on goods coming 
from countries which “ unduly discriminate ” against the 
United States This undue discrimination might be either 
‘ in the way of tariff rates or provisions, trade or other 
regulations, charges, exactions, or in any other manner, ' 
or by export bounty or export du ty * or prohibition upon 

panignph (otliernnce identical with that of the coiresponding paragraph of 
189*'} was amended by the insertion of the \iords in italics There was no 
mention in any other part of the act of strncturil steel that tr assembled 
or manufacture or advanced hence this became dutiable under the 
dragnet clause as n minuficture of ircm and steel not speciall} proiidcd 
for— nomdy at 4S% ad valorem This meant a marked increase 
Like other sorts of iron and steel structural steel was not likely to be im 
ported m ordinary tiroes But on an unusual press of demand there had 
been imports m New York and at other places easily reached by ocean 
steamers There was evidence of an international compact as to steel rails 
strnctural steel and other products for dividing the field between the 
American steel maken (primarily the Steel Corporation) ind Ihcir foreign 
nvals especially the German Sahhotrliverband The increased duty on 
structural steel clinched the compact os to that osticlc by keeping the 
foreigners out of the American market 
I ImvepvM some details regarding these jokers in an article How 
Tmffs should not be made Amtrimn Etmmnc Review March ion 
the *” become 
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export. The minimum tariff plus this 25 per cent con- 
stituted the maximum tariff. After March 31, 1910, the 
maximum tariff was to be applied unless the President 
had been satisfied that there was “no undue discrimi- 
nation” against the United States. If so satisfied, he 
might by proclamation admit goods from a given countiy 
at the minimum tariff rates. The administration of the 
maximum and minimum system was thus puUentirely in 
the hands of the President. 

Fortunately, every endeavor was made by President 
Taft, and in the end with success, to prevent an applica- 
tion of the maximum tariff. By April i, 1910, he was 
able to declare himself satisfied that there was no “ undue ” 
discrimination against the United States by any countiy 
whatever, and the “minimum” rates, that is, the tariff 
duties really meant to be in force, were universally ap- 
plied. Negotiations with Germany and France led to some 
relaxations of their duties and regulations as to American 
products ; and, in true mercantilist spirit, these were held 
forth as great gains to American industry, and inferentially 
as causes of detriment to the foreign countries concerned. 
Negotiations with Canada led to but the slightest con- 
cessions. That countiy refused, as already stated,* to 
modify her regulations as to wood pulp, or to make any 

inserted in conference, and I believe were inserted at the suggestion of a 
few paper manufacturers in order to impose the m axim u m tariff on paper 
coming from the Province of CJaebec.” hlr. hfann, Congr. Record, p. 473^* 
I do not know what grounds there may be for this su^icion. Comparenote 
to p. 3 S 2 , note, above. 
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changes of moment in her general tenff system Some 
minor changes were secured, which enabled the Adminis 
tration to make a respectable show of having gained some- 
thing in the way of lower duties and a tanf war, which . 
at one time seemed probable, was averted In view of 
the unmistakably critical temper of the country as to the 
general Republican policy and not least as to the tariff, 

It woufd l^ve been politically almost suicidal to increase 
duties against any important country by the 25% rate of 
the maximum tariff Add to this the ‘sincere wish of 
President Taft and his associates to prevent any such 
increase, and the application of the minimum rates was 
almost a foregone conclusion 

The section providing for the maximum and minimum 
arrangement contained at the end a curious dause,* which 
seemed, strictly construed to relate solely to that arrange 
ment, but has been construed to have a wider bearing 
During the session there was talk, especially among the 
advocates of downward revision, of the desirability of a 
Tanff Commission Some persons went so far as to sug 
gest a Commission which should be entrusted by Congress 
with the power of fixing the tanff rates, and readjusting 
them from time to time “according to conditions , a 
scheme obviously impracticable But there was much to 
be said in favor of creating a body with powers of inves. 
tigation Heanngs before Congressional Committees, as 

d A* **"^f*t"*;i lafonaaboii to assist the President u the 

B aige of the duties imposed upon him by this secbon and the ofliicets 
of the customs laws the President 
» hereby authonzed to emjdoy such persons as may be required 
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has been said,' are most unsatisfactoiy sources of infor* 
mation. And there is need of information. The endeavor 
to appljr the “true principle” (of equalizing costs of pro- 
duction), whllle far from being a solution of the real prob- 
lems underlying the tariff controversy, is of importance 
in reference to vested interests and the disturbance of 
existing adjustments. It is important, too, toward ascer- 
taining how far monopolies are getting excessjye profits 
under the shelter of unduly ” high duties. On all such 
topics sifted and accurate information is called for. A 
permanent body of competent persons can do much toward 
claiiifying public opinion and promoting careful legis- 
lation. The proposal for a tariff board having functions 
of this sort was welcome to the Administration, but veiy 
unwelcome to the extreme protectionists. The clause 
inserted in the maximum and minimum section was one 
of those ambiguous compromises, so common in our legis- 
lation, whose outcome depends on the spirit in which 
they are construed. Its language seemed to refer only to 
the matter of foreign discrimination. But the board ap- 
pointed under this authority was directed, while giving 
attention first of all to the administration of the maximum 
and minimum rates, to gather information on the tariff 
generally, with reference to the domestic situation as well 
as the foreign. The declared policy of the Administration 
was to use the board as a sort of Tariff Commission : an 
indication that the act of 1909 was not regarded in this 


» See p. 369 . 
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quarter, as it was among the extreme protectionists, as 
“ settling ' the tariff question ' . 

The reaprocity arrangements provided for by. the act 
of 1897 disappeared entirely The sectioh| relating to 
reciproaty in that act were expressly repealed, and the 
President was given authority to terminate all agreements 
made under them As these reciprocity agreements never 
had been qf any substantial importence, their repeal was 
of little significance, except as indicative of the disappear 
ance of any intention to deal with tariff questions in this 
way 

In sum, the act of 1909 brought no essential change 
in our tariff system It still left an extremdy high 
scheme of rates, and still showed an extremely intolerant 
attitude on foreign trade The one change of appreciable 
importance was the abolition of the duty on hides As an 
offset to this were the increased duties on cottons and silks, 
and on a number of minor articles Most disappointing 
was the mode iti which the subject was dealt with There 
was the same pressure from persons engaged in industnes 


subject to foreign competition, the same willingness to 
accede to their demands without critical scanning In 
the House, under the leadership of Mr Payne, there was 


an endeavor both to maintain publicity and to prevent 
such concealed items In the Sen ate, things went in star 

» Taft c declaration in regard to the tanff board was made in his 
spe^ at Winona Minn in Octidier 1909 Professor H C Emery was 
»i^«*«nnan of the board The urgency nppropnahon act of ig^ ap 
W ^tcd moniy for ib. expenses foroneycar only A further and 
appropnabon (of $350 000 a year) was secured for its work la xqxo ^ 
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Camber fashion, and the fatniliar process of log-rolling 
and manipulation ivas /ince again to be seen. The act as 
finally passed brought no real breach in the tariff rrall, and 
no downward Revision of any serious consequence. 

None the less, a somewhat different spirit from that of 
i8go or of 1897 was shown in 1909. Though the act as a 
whole brought no considerable downward revirion, it %ras 
less a^ressively protectionist than Ihe previoiis Repub- 
lican measures. The increases of duty were more furtive, 
the reductions vrere more loudly proclaimed. The extreme 
advocates of protection were on the defensive. There 
was unmistakable evidence in Congress and in the com- 
munity of opposition to a further upn-ard mm'ement. 
High-water mark apparently had been reached, and there 
was reason to expect that the tide, no longer moving 
upward, might thereafter beg^n to recede. 



CHAPTER IX. 

, THE TARIFF ACT OF 1913* 

The closing sentences of the preceding chapter were 
written in 1910, in the edition of this book which was 
published shortly after the passage of the tariff act of 1909. 
The course of events soon confirmed the forecast then made. 
In the Congressional elections of the autumn of 1910 the 
Republicans suffered a defeat as decisive, even though not 
quite so overwhelming, as that which twenty years earlier 
had followed the passage of the McKinley tariff act of 1890. 
At both dections, in 29x0 as well as in 1890, there was 
virtually no other question than the tariff on which the 
parties differed ; and it would seem to have been diown 
once more that when this issue presented itself without 
complication from others, the popular verdict was against 
the stubborn maintenance of a rigid protective policy. 

Beyond question, the industrial conditions of the 
moment contributed also to the Republican defeat. De- 
pression had followed the crisis of 1907, and had continued 
after the passage of the tariff of 1909. During the ex- 
traordinaiy decade of activity and prosperity which fol- 
lowed the tariff of 1897 (no doubt a deceptive prosperity, 
in part seeming as much as real), the Republicans had 
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vaunted theirs as the party of good times, and had ascribed 
all the countiy's blessings to the wonder-working policy 
of protection. It was inevitable that, when collapse and 
depression cj>me, the Republicans should in turn be held 
responsible, since they had assumed the credit for all pre- 
ceding converse experiences. They were hoist by their 
own petard. 

The particular form commonly taken by the indictments 
against the Republicans for bad times was that of holding 
them and their tariff policy responsible for the rise in the 
cost of living. On this question, as on the connection 
between tariffs and prosperity, a sensible person trained in 
economics would have to make his reservations. The rise in 
prices during the opening decade of the century was world 
wide. Its main cause, in the judgment of almost all the 
economists, was the immense increase in the output and 
supply of gold. The tariff doubtless kept the prices of some 
commodities higher in the United States than elsewhere ; 
but they had been kept higher under the duties of earlier 
periods also, — ^by the tariffs of 1890 and 1897. It was not 
proved, or susceptible of proof, that the tariff was the cause 
of the continuing rise in all prices throughout these years.' 

* In saying this, I would not deny the tlieoxetic probability that a system 
of protection will bring about a rise in general prices and incomes (a fall in 
the value of money) that goes on for some time after its inception. But 
the changes made the tariff of 1897 hardly caused any such disturbance of 
international trade as to warrant the conclusion that the course of prices 
was sensibly affected this factor. On the general reasoning, see' J. S. 
Mill's Prineiphs of Political Economy, book v., ch. iv., §6, and Taussig, 
Principles of Economies, book iv., ch. 37, § x. 
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The particular phase of rising prices which most aroused 
comment and bittcmesS was that m articles of food, 
especially breadstuffs and meats For this. too. the 
tariff was in no considerable degree responsible Special 
causes were at work to raise the higher prfces of some 
necessaries m part temporary crop conditions, and, 
probably more important, the permanent force of steadily 
mciea&ng^ressure upon land that was no longer super 
abundant But just as the Republicans had reasoned 
post hoc ergo propter when they ascribed ^1 prosperity to 
their protective tariff, so the Democrats now reasoned 
with at least equal speciousness when they ascribed not 
only depression but the high cost of living to that same 
tariff For many years luck had been with the party of 
protection The luck turned after ipoy, and it was natural, 
nay inevitable, that their opponents should take all tacti 
cal advantages of the new turn of events 
Much the same is to be said of the relation between 
the tanffand monopolies As has already been remarked ' 
the combination problem, though it touches the tariff 
problem is by no means identical with it, or to be solved 
by tariff legislation But the feeling was strong that 
trusts had been aided by the tanff, if not created by it 
That they had been aided could not be gainsaid The 

way in which the tanff had been dealt with m 1909 

the conspicuous pressure from laiige corporations and the 
^ectacle o f manipulation of rates at the behest of domes 

»Seepp 310 316 above ~ 
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tic producers,~«trengt]iened the impression that the ** in- 
terests” looked in this direction for support The part 
played \u protection in establishing and maintaining the 
combinations tras much over-stated ; but there was enough 
of truth in the charge that they were benefited by the 
tariff to make this also an effective campaign argument 
Under the influence of these different caWs, the 
Republicans went down to defeat in the Copgr^onal 
elections of 1910, and to nothing less than rout in the 
Presidential ele&ion of 191s. No doubt their collapse in 
the latter year was due largely to the split within their 
own tanks which ensued after the Candida^ of esE-Presi- 
dent Roos«svelt for nomination and the formation of the 
new Progressive party. Y et few unbiased observers would 
have questioned that even without this defection the 
Republicans in 1910-12 had Uttle prospect of victoiy. 
The disaffection with the party and its leaders, made 
clear in the Congressional elections of 1910^ had shown no 
signs of abating. The day of the Democrats had come.* 
1 The strength of the ponies in Congress was as follom : 

6xst Congress, zgog-iazzitlua which pasred the tariff act of 1909) : 

House, S14 Ke^Uicans Senate, 60 RepobUcanv 

I7S DemoenUs S* DemocnUs 

Senate, 51 »«?«*»««» 

its Repnbhcans 43 D«BOCf»ta 




zss Republicans, 

31 Progrckrives, Pragres. 
sive RepuUtcans, and 
Independents 
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During the sixty second Congress (1911-13) the Demo 
crats had a majonty m the House only The Senate as 
still controlled by the Republicans Con^uen^ly there 
was much pulling and hauling, and posing to| electioneer 
ing effect but no legislation on the tariff, and no prospect 
of any The Democrats in the House passed bills which 
they knew the Senate would not entertain , the Senate made 
amenXnents which it was certain the House would reject 
After their defeat of 1910 the Republicans could no longer 
take an attitude of uncompromising refusal to make reduc 
tions But thqr maintained, and no one with more insis. 
tence than President Taft, that Congress should wait until 
the Tariff Board had reported, thus only could a ** scientihc ” 
revision be accomphshed * The Democrats in the House 
naturally looked on this contention as a mere pretext for 
delay, and pushed ahead with proposals of their own They 
passed bills for lowenng greatly the duties on cottons, and 
on wool and woollens, and they passed a "farmers' free 
list ” bill, which indicated what element in the electorate 
they were determined to bid for The circumstance that 
m the Senate there were Republicans with Progressive 
leanings, who had already shown in 1909 a spirit of revolt 
on the tanff question,* caused some among these bills— 
on wool and woollens, and on iron and steel— to run the 
gauntlet of the Senate patched up and compromised 
measures, in re ality satuifactory to no one But as all 
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hands expected, these came to nothing being either vetoed 
by President Taft or lost m Conference Committee The 
real strpggle, it was felt, would come in the next ensuing 
election , thetiecision must be in the hands of a Congress 
in which one party or the other had control throughout 
To this general do nothing attitude there was one ex 
ception President Taft s Administration concluded in 
1910 a reciprocity treaty with Canada which required bv 
Its terms the approval of both houses of Congress The 
treaty portendecl no serious industrial consequences It 
proposed to admit free of duty into both countries cer 
tarn agricultural products and a few raw materials, such 
as wheat, lumber, wood pulp It was bitterly opposed by 
the extreme protectionists and the proposed free ad 
mission of wheat and the like products was once again 
made the occasion for dangling before the farmer his sup 
posed concern in this part of the protective system 
Nevertheless, the bill for approving the treaty was earned 
not only in the House but in the Senate also though in the 
latter body ^vlth a resulting dissension among the already 
divided Republicans that foreshadowed the coming split 
in the party But after having been earned through 
in the United States, the treaty, to eveiy one s surprise 
was defeated in Canada The Liberal party there which 
had agreed to it and championed it, vras overthrown by 
the opposing Conservatives at an Section in which the 
treaty was the sole issue In previous 3 ears especially 
in the last two decades of the nineteenth century, the 
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had been more than willing to enter into closer 
trade relations with the United states But vanous causes 
had led to a change of feehng not only the repeated and 
almost insolent rejection of their overture^ by our unre 
lenting protectionists, and the consequent ^option of a 
‘ national ’ policy of their own. but the great impetus to 
prosperity from the growth of the Canadian Northwest 
Some< 4 ighty utterances by American public men, during 
the debates on this side the border, alluding to the treaty 
as a step toward ultimate annexation, offended the grow 
mg feelings of independence and pride, which at best 
made the popularity of the measure uncertain At all 
events, defeated the treaty was in Canada , and thus the 
one tariff measure which the Taft Administration had 
made its own and had carried through in the teeth of 
angry opposition came to naught 
The 63d Congress (1913-19*5) was completely con 
trolled by the Democrats In the House their majonty 
was overwhelming , and even in the slow diangmg Senate 
were sure of control President Wilson, as was to be 
expected, called an extra session almost immediately, and 
the tariff was at once taken in hand A bill for gen 
eral revision had already been elaborated by the House 
Committee of Ways and Means during the hold over 
session which ended in March, 1913 This became the 
basis of a new bill, which was passed promptly by the 
House (May 8) In the Senate progress was slower 
there were wearisome and fruitless debates man all summer 
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session; and not until the close of September did the 
Senate pass it. The jict became a law October 3, and 
went info effect at once.^ 

Both in th^ House and Senate the Democrats showed 
remarkable fiarty cohesion, in striking contrast with the' 
dissensions of the distracted Republicans, and in equal 
contrast with the dissensions which the Democrats 
themselves had experienced at the time of the ffTevious 
tariff-reduction measure (1894).* Party caucuses of the 
Democrats voted on the bills as prepared by the House and 
Senate committees ; the influence of tradition and leader- 
ship was exerted, with success, to hold the party mem- 
bers to the program settled by the majority wi thin their 
own ranks. To this success the attitude of the Adminis- 
tration contributed most effectively. President Wilson 
had quietly but unhesitatingly assumed leadership, and 
secured a hold on his associates and followers which 
astonished friend and enemy. Luck was agmn with the 
Democrats. They had an able leader in the House, in 
Mr. Underwood, the Chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee ; they had a brilliant party diief in the Presi- 
dent. They were able to march straight to their goal 

lit was provided, however, that wool should not become free of duty 
iiwKi Dec. I, 1913; that the reductions on woollens shonld not take effect 
until Jan. 1, 1914 ; and that the first diange on sugar (see p. 425, bdow) 
should not take effect until March I. 1914. The postponements enabled 
importers and manufacturers of these important articles to adjust themselves 
more easily to the new conditions. 

2 Compare pp. 286-288, above. 
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Notwithstanding this steadiness and unity of action, 
the tariff act still showed the influence of our cumbrous 
twcw:hamber system The Senate made many, amend- 
ments to the House bill , and at the last mortent a quantity . 
of details had to be settled m the hurried fneetmgs of a 
Conference Committee * It is to be said, however, that the 
conflicting amendments and eventual compromises gave 
littlo<r<ridence, if indeed any at all, of the sort of manipula 
tion which had affected the details of the tanff acts of 
1890 1897, and 1909 Persons interested in maintaining 
or increasing this or that rate of duty got but cold com 
fort The Senate amendments were usually in the direc 
tion of lowering the House rates among other changes 
they made some considerable additions to the free list 
If there were ** jokers, * they were the result not of design 
but of Ignorance or inattention Errors and inconsisten 
cies there were Sudi will always remain as long as there 
IS no concentration of responsibility for the details of 

1 ]■ or example the hill as passed by the House provided for a discount of 5 
percent 1 hen goods o ere imported in Aioencan vessels The question was 
raided whether such a proviso was not in violation of commercial treaties 

I ith \anous countnes accordingly the Senate ctmek it out Zn the Co n 
fticnce Committee it was again inserted but with an additional clause that 

II should not abrogate impair or affect” the provisions of any treat} 

Tu»t wilt the ptoMsion signified with this clause added seems not to have 
I een considered It appeared that almost all countnes, and especially the 
great canying countnes (Great Bntain Gennany Holland) had treaties 
piw iding against disenmination and the Treasury Department ruled that 
under these treat) conditions the clause was inopeiaUie At this wnbng 
(Dei.«nber 1913) it u stiU an open question how it will be construed by 
the courts ' 


•7 
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legislation, and there can be no concep^ration so long as 
two legislative bodies are each free to patch every measure 

Some^aspects of the debates on the act, and some ques 
tions of pnnc^le raised by the debates, may first recei\ e'' 
attention (■ 

The new principle of which most was made by the ad 
vocates of the act was that of a “ competitive t*iffj In 
1909, It will be remembered, the Republicans hi^- pro 
fessed to act on quite a different principle, — that of 
equalizing cost df production These two were set forth 
by both sides as starting from opposite poles in the tariff 
controversy And yet, impartially considered, and as 
suming consistent application, they would seem to come 
to very much the same thing The notion underlying 
equalization of cost of production is that of enabling 
the domestic producer to compete on even terms with the 
foreign producer This would seem to be essentially 
the notion of a “ competitive tariff ’ It is true that in 
the Republican statements of the principle of equalization, 
something was said of a ** reasonable profit ” to the domestic 
producer , whereas the Democrats, when explaining what 
was meant by a “ competitive tariff, ’ pooh poohed reason 
able profits, and intimated that the competition should be 
such as to cut down domestic profits, and perhaps wipe 
out some of them Yet a reasonable profit is obviously 
to be considered among the normal expenses of produc 
tion, even though it be not so reckoned under the usual 
methods of cost accounting A ‘ competitive tariff would 
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seem to be one idcr which domestic and foreign pro 
ducers can compete m such manner that both should get 
reasonable profits Fairly and consistently applied, there 
fore, the pnnciple of a competitive tariff ainnot be slid 
to differ in essentials from that of a tariff dqualwing cost 
of production 

Tn^discussing the tariff act of 1909, I have already 
polled out the obvious fact that universal cqualizition 
of cost of production means universal application of 
protection * The principle of a “ competitive tariff per- 
haps does not go quite so far, especially if applied with a 
less generous reckoning of the domestic producer's cn- 
penses None the less, under that principle also duties 
should be made high on commodities produced in the 
United States under disadvantageous conditions, and 
therefore at heavy expense The notion of the “ compcti 
tive tariff ’ is no less inconsistent with the principle of free 
trade than is the rival one Under consistent free trade, 
the competition between the foreign producer and the 
domestic producer would not be a weighted one, with 
handicaps m favor of the domestic producer it w ould be 
quite an even one The pnnciple of a "competitive 
tariff 'would seem to mean merely that protection should 
not be unnecessanly high, yet high enough to ensure the 
maintenance of domestic production 

Another phrase much ased m Ac debates of 1913 rras 
^tola"leg.bniate" industry W o Icgrtimate industry. 

'Seep 363, atwve ~ ' 
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It was said, would be endangered What is an illegiti 
mate industry ? one that cannot maintain itsdf without 
some scgt of legislative prop^ or one that has lost the 
right to a prop because of the methods by which its 
promoters have sought to influence legislation in the 
past? or one that has secured unusual profits through 
monopoly or semi monopoly^ Perhaps the phrase rrefers 
to industries which could hold their own under a^m 
paratively moderate scale of duties, but rules out indus 
tries depending 'upon a range of duties distinctly high 
Or It may mean that vested mdustnes should not be 
disturbed, — ^mdustnes established on the supposition that 
the policy of protection, maintained for so many years, 
would be continued indefinitely Hardly any intimation 
was given that an industry was illegitimate merely 
because dependent on protection Neither phrase — 
“ legitimate ” mdustnes or ** competitive ” industries — ^was 
used in such a way as to commit its advocates either to 
the abolition of protection or to a consistent apphcation 
of free trade 

All such catchwords, however, are less important in 
their strict and consistent meaning than in what they 
imply to the average voter Their implications were by 
no means the same They suggested very different points 
of view The Republicans, when they professed to be 
desirous of merely equalizing costs of production, made 
it clear that th^ meant duties to be kept amply high 
enough to leave the domestic producer in command of 
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the Situation The Democrats, when they spoke of 
competition, meant that duties should be kept below the 
point of prohibition The Republicans wished, to make 
sure of keeping imports out , the DemoCTats wished to. 
fnalfg sure of letting some in And furtl^, the Demo 
crats, however they might speak of competitive rates and 
legitvnste industries, reserved the alternative, where 
po'Stfcal or economic expediency prompted it, of throw 
ing these principles to the winds and of fixing duties 
quite without regard to competition or legitimacy 
None the less, there was occasional discussion that 
implied the essential free trade reasoning ** Legitimate 
industries were sometimes described as those economically 
l^itimate, that is, such as could hold their own without 
protection. From still another point of view the illegiti 
macy of protection as such was implied The House 
leader, Mr Underwood, in a widdy circulated speech,^ 
presented some estimates of the taxes which the con 
sumer paid under the tariff, and reckoned among these the 
amounts paid in the form of higher prices on commodi 


ties produced at home Calculations of this kind call for 
the greatest caution There were but few commodities, — 
sugar and wool might be instanced,— for which it could 
be figured out with any accuracy how great was the nse 


in price which the duties caused, and how great was the 
total burden on the consumer if both domestic outp ut 
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and imports were considered In most cases figures of 
this sort rest on guesswork Such, for example, w as the 
case w ith calculations of the total burden from the duties 
on cottons, silks, woollens, glassware, manufactures of 
iron This rf uch, however, is to be said one who parades 
such figures uses the essential argument for free trade 
He can hardly admit the stock protectionist pleas, pnder 
which it IS not admitted for a moment that there i^l!*7eal 
tax on the consumer, still less a net loss to him, because of 
higher prices of commodities produced w ithin the country 
One who argues after this fashion would seem not to be 
able to use the pnnaple of a ** competitive tanH,” which 
assumes a partition of the market betw een the domestic pro 
ducer and the foreign, or at the most he can use it onlj' as 
a sort of stop gap a rough and readv expedient for keeping 
duties within the bounds set by regard for vested interests 
Perhaps no topic brought into clearer light the mode 
in which the two parties approached the tariff question 
than that of the expediency of maintaining a tariff board 
Unless the pnnciple of free trade is to be sweepingly and 
consistently applied, there is ground for detailed inquiry 
on the facts of each particular industry Under free 
trade, such inquiry is superfluous All that needs then 
to be done is to treat the imported and domestic supply 
on the same terms either tax both at the same rat^ or 
free both from taxes, and let the results of completely 
equal competition w ork themselves out But this drastic 
treatment no one proposed, at least for immediate general 
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application Now if the basis of adjustment was to be 
that of making conditions competitive, or that of equalizing 
cost or that of regarding most established mdystnes as 
legitimate,— on any such basis the question in each par • 
ticular case must arise, what precise rate df duty brings 
about the desired adjustment? Hence the Republicans 
had «iuch to say about the need of an expert board of 
mvdSiTgators and the recklessness of disturbing the 
foundations of industiy without painstaking examination 
That the Ways and Means Committee of the House, or 
the Finance Committee of the Senate, was not in position 
to make such investigations was now freely admitted by 
the Republicans They did not deny their own sins of the 
past in this regard, but urged improvement for the present 
and the future There was much complaint that the Dem 
ocratxc Ways and Means Committee had proceeded rough 
shod, arrived at duties by guesswork, and fixed rates on 
materials and half finished commodities that wereinconsis 
tent with rates upon finished or nearly finished commodities 
The new tariff, it was said, was not a scientific " tariff 
In this there was not a little truth The duties were 
in fact settled in more or less rough and ready fashion 
Doubtless the exact rates in many cases were the results 
of compromise, not of any close calculation or accurate 
information Beyond question the same soi t of thing had 
gone on in previous years, and even more flagrantly 
But the Republicans could maintain that since 1909 the 
Tariff Board had been at work and had shown the possi 
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bikty of more deliberate and discriminating procedure* 
And yet the Democrats could not be seriously expected 
to pay much attention to this demand for prolonged 
' preparation and expert examination In the first place, 
the Tariff Boird n as a Repubhcan device However ex 
cellent its work, — and no competent observer would deny 
that It had thrown much needed light on the in^tnes 
w hich It investigated, — a flavor of partisanship rem^ed 
The very fact of its being a Repubhcan product caused 
the Democrats to turn their backs on it More important, 
however, was the circumstance that detailed and elabo 
rate inquiry necessarily meant delay The Democrats 
were not to be blamed for believing that, however un 
biased the members of the Tariff Board might have been, 
and however excellent their work, the real object of the 
Republican leaders who championed the Board was to 
stave off early action and perhaps give a chance for the 
political situation once more to take a turn in their favor 
Postponement of action by the Democrats until the re 

1 The Tanff Board (see pp 403-407} made three reports (l) On the 
Pulp and &e\rs-Pnat JPaper Indostry igzi (z) On Wool and Menu 
facturesof Wool 4\olumes zgza (3) On Cotton Mannfactnres avolnmes 
igZ2 It pnbli«h^ also in zgzz a Glossary (explanatory and statisbcal 
Itet) on the chemical schedule 

These publications contain a mass of information of high ^alne for the 
study of industrial histor} as 'well as for that of the tanff \ et it can not 
be said that the} influenced seno i«ly the tanff legislation of 19x3 Some 
Republicans in zgiX-13 made at least ashow of proposing changes based on 
the Board s investigatrons but the Democrats used them to no considerable 
extent The Board came to an end in zgzz through the failure of Con 
gress (that is of the Democrats in the House) hi make appiupriations for it 
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oC an «p«. board-. .n,nm» *ouM be at h».d ^ 
to pve np their golden opportonity They had contro 
for the dret tone .n n«ny year, of 11 bnrn*^ of the 
national legislature, -not only the House-and the Presi . 
dency, but even the Senate Their time h*d come, and 
to have waited would have been politically smadal ‘ 

Ainpng the changes in duties made in the act of 1913 
by uinhe most conspicuous and important were those on 
sugar and wool Both were admitted free , wool at once, 
and sugar after an interval of two and a Half years 
The duty on sugar under the acts of 1897 and 1909, 

It will be remembered, had been one and two thirds cents 
The duty became one and one quarter cents a pound, until 
May I, 1916 after that date all sugar to be admitted 
free The transitional duty of one and one quarter cents 
a pound remained subject to the reduction of 20 per cent 
for sugar from Cuba 

There were some clear advantages in the course thus 


>■ Somethii^ which might possibly be eqmvsient to the voile of the Tanff 
Board was provided m one of the closing paragraphs of the act of 1913 
(Section IV Paragraph R) under which The President shall cause to be 
ascertained each year the amount of imports and exports of the articles 
enumerated in the vanons paragraphs in section one of this act and cause 
an estimate to be made of the amount of the domestic ptadoction and con 
sumption of said articles and where it is Obcertained that the imporU under 
any paragraph amount to leu than 5 per cent of the domestic consumption 
o! the articles enumerated he shall ^vise the Congress as to the and 
his conduits by spemsl message if deemed important in the public 
iiterest Theaobon of a competitive tanff seems to underlie the provi 
Sion Nothing is said about cost of prodncUon which played so large a 
part in the instructions to the old Tanff Boanl and in iteiuvestigaUoas 
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taken In the first place, the sugar duty contributed 
heavily to the customs revenue The income tax, which 
was expected to make up for loss in the customs revenue, 
would almost certainly require time for working out its 
full yield The temporal^' retention of the sugar duty 
eased the process of fiscal rearrangement Second, the 
sug^r producers were given time for readjustment to new 
conditions The production of raw sugar, whethef*Cane 
or beet, is in these modem days a manufacturing industry 
almost as much as an extractive one The abolition of 
the sugar duty presented squarely the problem of vested 
interests in an industiy with a lai^e investment of fixed 
capital In all such cases there is good ground for post 
poned reductions Finally, for eventual free sugar there 
was the strong tactical and political ai^ument that thereby 
the cost of living would be reduced Few economists 
would subscribe to the statement, often made by the 
Democrats and embodied in their platform, that the tariff 
^stem ivas the mam cause of that general nse in prices 
which people describe as the high cost of living But 
here was one commodity universally consumed, made 
dearer by the duty, and tolerably certain to become 
cheaper after its remission 

It is difficult to see how anything could be said in 
favor of free sugar on the principle of a competitive tariff, 
or on that of attacking only the “ illegitimate " industries 
So far as raw sugar is concerned, there had been steady 
competition between the domestic producers, as well as 
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between them and the foreign producers The imports 
of sugar had always been large The production of cane 
sugar and beet sugar within the United States was as 
legitimate as could be the case with any highly protected . 
industry Possibly the circumstance that thfe sugar plant 
ers of Hawaii and Porto Rico, and in less degree those of 
Cuba^nd the Philippines had been among the bene 
ficiadre of protection may have promoted an unrelenting 
attitude Yet in the main the abolition of the dut}, 
while tactically justified as a move toward lowering the 
cost of living could be defended with consistency only 
on the ground that a cheap supply from abroad is better 
than a dear supply at home This is the gist of the 
pnnciple of free trade 

What has been said of free sugar holds for the complete 
and immediate abolition of the duty on wool In their 
tariff bills of 1911 and 19x2, the Democrats had not ven 
tured to go so far It had been proposed to leave the 
duty on wool at 20 per cent Through the influence of 
President Wilson, the bolder step was taken of admitting it 
free once for all It will be remembered that this bad 
been the one radical change made in the ill starred tanff 
act of 1894 » In urging the same stepm 1913, President 
Wilson showed the unhesitating courage which won the 
respect of his opponents no less than of his friends It 
happened that the juncture was favorable for the change 
^sweeping reduction perhaps am ounting to complete 

Seep ept above ' 
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abolition, had been on the cards for so many months that 
the market had adjusted itself to the prospect, and the pnce 
of wool had been for some time on a free wool basis 
Here again (lone of the current formulas were apphca 
ble in justification of so sweeping a change, — ^neither those 
of the Democrats nor those of the Republicans The 
Republican formula about equalizing cost of promotion 
had indeed been shown to be quite impossible of ^pli 
cation The excellent report of the Tanff Board had 
made it clear that the expense of producing wool under 
the ordinaiy farming conditions was impossible of any 
precise demarcation, and that even for wool produced 
under ranching conditions cost varied so much in differ 
ent regions as to make the equalization formula useless ^ 
The principle of a competitive tariff was quite as unser 
viceable. The wool duty had for many years been com 
petitive that is, the imports had been continuous, and 
had tended to grow So far as revenue was concerned, 
complete abolition unmistakably meant a fiscal loss Nor 
could it be said that wool growing was an illegitimate 
industry, except from the free trade point of view A 
clear decision seems to have been made against even the 
veiled and apologetic aiguments or protection 

The necessary corollary of free wool was the abolition 
of the compensating (specific) duties upon woollen goods 

r See the Tanff Board s Report on Wool and ManufaeUtres of Wool 
(1912) especiallj Tol 1 pp lo-ii andvol n p 376 Cf the articles 
by- Mr W S Culbertson referred to below (p 43z) 
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They went by the board, as they had gone in 1894 
the ad valorem duties upon woollen goods were retained , 
and these were substantially reduced It will bf recalled 
that the advalorem duties of 1897 and 1909 had been,, 
upon most goods, 50 and SS Evdh in 1894, the 

duty on woollens had been left, on the more important 
classr^of goods, as high as 50 per cent On almost all 
of^c woollen fabrics concerning which controversy had 
been waged the rate now was reduced to 35 cent 
Yams remained dutiable at 20 per cent , tops at 1$ per 
cent The rates on carpets ranged from 20 to 35 per cent 
The 35 per cent rate thus established was that of the origi- 
nal compensating act of 1867^ 

Nominally, the reduction in protection on woollens was 
solely m the reduced ad valorem rate only In fact, how 
ever, the abolition of the specific compensating duties 
meant a further reduction of protection As was well 
known to every one who had given attention to the com 
plexities of Schedule K, these compensating duties had 
given not a little concealed protection Th^ had been 
more than enough to accomplish their nominal object, 
that of simply offsetting the influence of the wool duty m 
raising the domestic price of wool This additional con 
coaled protection had not been in the main the conse 
quence, as was so often chaiged, of deliberate plotting or 
manipulation It had been the result of gradual and in 
respects unexpected changes in the development of 

*Seep sot , abore . ' ' — ’ — 
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the industiy * Whatever the process by which the result 
had been brought about, the duties on woollen goods, 
reckoning together both the specific compensating duty 
and the supposedly protective ad valorem duty, had be 
come extrem'ibly high They had ranged as high as loo 
per cent on the few goods that continued to be imported, 
and were equivalent to 140 or 150 per cent o^ most 
foreign goods, which naturally did not continue to ^im 
ported in face of these prohibitive rates 

Here was a great decline in rates, — from 100 per cent 
or more, to 35 per cent or less, — Pleading the public to 
expect a marked fall in prices But it was quite certain 
that the effect of the change would not be so great as if— 
this IS often assumed in popular discussion — every cut m 
duty necessarily brought a corresponding change in price 
The duties on woollens, to repeat, had been in the mam pro 
hibitoiy Domestic woollens had the field to themselves 
and competition among the domestic makers kept the 
prices of most goods within the range fixed by expenses 
of production within the country Those expenses of pro 
duction were unquestionably made higher because the rais 
material, wool, was raised in price by the duty In what 
degree the strictly manufacturing expenses also were 
higher than in foreign countries was extremely difficult to 

^ On the concealed protection from the compensating duties see the 
Tariff Board s Report vol 1 pp 124 133 147 and munerons other pas 
s^es In at least one instance that of the duty on mgs the compensating 
figure seems to have been raised by dehberate manipulation see p 1S4 of 
the Report 
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make out If the 35 pef 

m-inufactuniig expenses within the country, the change 
made in the woollen duties could prove but nominal, sub 
stituting a sufficiently effective protecting duty for a 
needlessly high and prohibitory one p 

It would seem that in this case the Democrats strove 
to apply the competitive principle The inquines of the 
def ^ Tariff Board and some further calculations based 
upon them, indicated that a duty of 35 per cent would 
correspond roughly to the difference in expenses of pro 
duction between Amencan and foreign manufacturers* 
The duty of 1913 might then be expected to enable the 
domestic producers to hold their own But the differ 
cnees w ere great between the vanous classes of goods It 
was to be expected that some woollens, especially those of 
the cheap and medium grades, would continue to be 
manufactured within the country under the new con- 


ditions , while others, of finer quality, would be imported 
in larger amounts, displacing to some unpredictable extent 
the domestic goods Predictions of umvetsal disaster, 
such as many protectionists uttered (largely in the vain 
hope of staving off the reductions), would not be venfied 
But the outcome necessarily had to remain uncertain for 


some ycirs Time must be allowed for the operation of 
legislation of this kind The act of 189 4. as has already 

•See the exceUent aritde b, Mr W S Culbertson in the Amerunn 

March 1913 which wmmanzed the lesalls of the TanS 

Board s luestigations and added some raluoble calcnlatioas of hu own 
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been said,* had not been left in force long enough to 
clear the consequences of the similar changes then made. 
Only if the provisions of the act of 1913 were allowed to 
work out their effects for an appreciably longer period, 
could it be ^een-what would prove to be, under norm.!! 
and settled conditions, the relations of foreign and of 
domestic supply. 

On cotton goods the reductions were not dissifni^.- in 
character and in effect from those in the ad valorem 
rates on woollens. The changes on the statute book were 
great. But in this case also the consequences in trade 
and industry were likely to be much less considerable 
than in the figures. 

The rate on the lowest counts of cotton yams was but 
5 per cent. On the cheapest grade of unprinted and 
unbleached cotton cloths, it was 7J per cent. For finer 
grades, the rates rose progressively, the highest on yams 
being 25 per cent., and on plain cloths 27-^ per cent. An 
additional duty of per cent, was imposed in all cases 
on cloths bleached, dyed, printed, or mercerized. The 
maximum duty on cloths was thus 30 per cent. On 
ordinary hosiery, the rate was 20 per cent. ; but on hosio}' 
fashioned and shaped, comparatively high duties were 
retained, — 40 per cent, if the value was 70 cents per dozen 
or less, 50 per cent if the value exceeded 70 cents. This 
was one of the comparatively few cases in which the 
much-abused fence system (abrupt steps in the rate of 


* See p. 334, above. 
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duty, when goods get beyond a given value point) was 
retained Cotton knit goods, in general, were dutiible 
at 30 per cent, and the drag net clause (“manufactures of 
cotton not specially provided for") had *30 per cent 
Cotton gloves, which had been affected 1 ^' one of the 
“jokers" of 1909,* were dutiable at 35 per cent 
These figures, to repeat, made very radical changes 
froRi^mose previously on the statute book. But, to 
repeat once more, on most of the goods the reduction 
was but nominal The cheaper grades of cottons arc 
produced in the United States as chciply as in an) 
country Barring occasional specialties, no such goods 
are imported They arc exported from the United 
States, not imported Goods of medium grade, though 
not exported, would hardly be imported in considerable 
quantities even under complete free trade , and the ad 
valorem duties imposed in 1913 continued to keep the 
domestic market securely in the hands of the Amcricin 
manufacturers It was the finer grades of goods that \i ere 
most hkely to be affected The importation of these 
had continued even in face of the previous high duties, 
and was likely to be stimulated by the lower rates It 
ivas these also which had been most affected by the.specific 
duties of the earlier tariff acts The adjustment of 
the specific duties had been undertaken at the behest 
of the domestic manufacturers, or at all events at their 
^ggestion, a nd had been so devised as to impede most 
*Seep 40 a, above ' — — 
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effectively the competition of the foreign manufacturers 
No doubt in most of these cases the duties were need 
lessly high They were prohibitory, as they were m the 
case of most woollen goods , and the continuing imports 
tions consisted largely of specialties which held their own 
in the market notwithstanding prices much enhanced by 
the duties In the case of the finer cotton good^ as m 
that of the finer woollen goods, there was likely l^be 
some displacement of domestic products by foreign 
All the duties on cotton goods were now assessed by 
value Except for the retention of a remnant of the 
fence system in the hosiery duties, not a speafic rate 
appeared in the entire schedule This radical change 
was made the occasion for severe criticism, on the 
familiar ground that ad valorem duties tempt to under 
valuation and fraud The cntiasm was not without 
basis and yet the adoption of the ad valorem system 
was almost inevitable It was in no small part the result 
of abuses in the previous adjustment of the specific 
duties The cotton schedule had been a highly intn 
cate one, with duties varying according to the count 
of threads per square inch, the number of yards to the 
pound, the bleaching, coloring, and staining, and finally 
with a most elaborate fence system of value points Just 
what the whole intricate array signified could be known 
only to persons conversant with every detail of the 
industry that is, chiefly to the manufacturers themselves 
It was more than suspected that the manufacturers, in 
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their suggestions to the friendly legislators of former 
days, had manipulated the rates -in such manner as to 
secure not only high protection, but higher psotection 
than would have been granted if the significance of the rates 
had been fully understood. Charges o( thi§ sort, though 
doubtless exaggerated, were not without foundation. 
In thov^ct of 1909 itself, which had professed to reduce 
duridb, some changes had been made, and more had been 
attempted, for increasing the intricate specific duties in a 
fashion not straightforward.* In view of this familiar 
situation it was to be expected that the Democrats should 
cut loose once for all from the specific system, and sub- 
stitute ad valorem duties, which tell their tale on their 
face. Moreover, the temptation to undervaluation was not 
likely to be considerable under duties as moderate as 
most of those in the cotton schedule of 1913. This 
temptation becomes progressively greater as duties be- 
come higher, and is least when duties are low. Although 
no hard and fast rule can be laid down, it is probable 
that duties of 30 per cent, ad valorem can be collected 
on goods of a standard sort as honestly and efficiently 
as elaborate specific duties. The danger point in these 
matters seems to be reached with duties as high as 40 
per cent., certainly with duties as high as 50 per cent. 
It IS naturally greatest for goods not of a standard 
character, whose current market prices are difficult to 
dmck It happens that cottons precisely of this kind 
* Bee the reference gfrea above, p. 388. note 2. " 
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had been subject to ad valorem duties in the tariff acts of 
former years As regards these, the difficulties were 
made less rather than greater, since the ad valorem rate 
was lowered r while on the goods formerly subject to 
specific duties, neither the rate nor the character of 
the goods was such as to make the system unworkable 

The duties on silks were readjusted on tf}^ s^tne 
principle as those on cottons Ad valorem duties^were 
substituted throughout for specific The general rate on 
silk fabrics was made 45 per cent on velvets and plushes, 50 
per cent In the Senate, amendments were inserted re 
taming (though with some reductions) the previous system 
of rates by the pound But the House refused to concur 
in these amendments and the act as finally passed swept 
away almost every specific duty m the silk schedule. 

In this case also the abolition of specific duties was 
due in large part to a feeling of suspicion concerning 
their intent and real effect. The highly complex system 
adopted in 1897, and retained in 1909, had been devised 
nominally by the customs officials, but at the least with 
the advice and concurrence of the manufacturers The 
plea which had been advanced for the change from ad 
valorem to specific rates was that thus only could under 
valuation and fraud be prevented Beyond doubt 
undervaluation had been common and sometimes fla 
grant Beyond doubt, also, it was lessened after 1897, 
though by no means entirely prevented, since under 
the drag net clause a considerable part of the imports 
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still remained subject to an ad valorem duty * On the 
other hand, so intricate was the classification, so fine and 
minute were the lines of gradation in the pecific duties, 
so troublesome was it to check inaccurate and even 
fraudulent statements, so difficult to find competent 
supervisors at the meager salaries offered by the govern 
ment,^at the working of the new system seems to have 
prowd m practice not greatly superior to that of the 
old But these administrative difficulties were not 
decisive in bringing about the complete return to the 
old ad valorem plan It was tolerably certain that the 
elaborate specific duties contained some “jokers , and 
any readjustment of them, calling of necessity for advice 
from the same persons that had planned them at the 
outset, was likely still to retain jokers The certain 
method of getting rid of this wretched adjunct of the 
tariff legislation of previous years was to maintain ad 
valorem duties throughout 

The rates on silk fabrics were left comparatively high 
on most goods 45 per cent The reductions were by 
no means so great as those on cottons and woollens 
This remained true, even after making allowance for the 
circumstance that a duty of 45 per cent is much more 
likely to be shaved by undervaluation than is one of 


30 per cent making allowance, too, for the further 

or “peafic daties did not amount to ns much us 4Sjf 

^differont goods) hod been loft dutiable in tS^ 
ai^d ut thesem/ vahrtm tales as minima -See «hat u aaid on the 
«lk duties above pp 348 337 
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circumstance that the unusual variety in silk fabncs 
makes it difEcult to check importers statements of 
market value and impedes the detection of undervalua 
tions The silk manufacturers got off easily The 
explanation apparently is that silks were regarded as 
luxuries and therefore properly subject to duties higher 
than on other textiles It need hardly be said^hat if 
taxes on luxuries are to be imposed on strict revenue 
principles and with the design of reaching persons who 
can well afford to pay, they should be imposed upon 
the domestic article as well as upon the foreign To 
fix a customs duty for purposes of revenue, at a point 
so high as greatly to impede importation, almost to 
prohibit it, is obviously stultifying There is ground 
for suspecting that something precisely of this sort was 
done in 1913 in the case of the silk duties The rates 
remained prohibitory on most silks A lower range of 
rates uould probably have yielded more revenue, and 
would have been more in accord with the competitive 
principle 

The silk manufacture, as it happens, had reached the 
stage where there was good ground, on other than bare 
revenue pnnciples, for a reduction of duties It had 
had for half a century an unusually high degree of 
protection It had grown with extraordinary rapidity 
to very great dimensions Its character had been 
entirely changed The development was not only 
quantitative but qualitative It may present a case— 
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I am not convinced that it does but at least the possi 
bihty IS present— of successful protection to young 
industnes The duties had become prohibitory^on most 
silk goods, as they had on woollens The rates could, 
have been reduced much more without disturbance to 
the bulk of the industiy The time would seem to have 
come for application of at least some approach to the 
fiifel, test in the young industiy argument, — an incisive 
reduction of duties in order to ascertain whether the 
industry leaned less on protection than when first sup 
ported and had made progress toward eventual in 
dependence 


Another schedule upon which the reduction of duly 
was less than might have been expected was that on 
potteiy and earthenware Here also duties were left^ 
comparatively high, apparently on fiscal grounds The 
changes in rates on the significant articles were as 
follows 


Earthenware ud cxockoiy not 00] 

ored or omaniented 
Craekeiy colored or araaniented 
China and poreeUis ware not 
Colored or oriiunented 
China and porcelain ware colored 
or tnnamented 


Act of X909 
is% 

SS3C 

6ojf 


Act of X913 

3SX 

409 ( 

50JC 

SSK 


Tbe dieaptr grades, classed as earthenware and 
(whether plain or omaniented), were largely pro 
^ced in the United Smtes Though the imports 
not mconsidembl., the domestic mano/actuieis m the 
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mam held the field The case was the reverse with the 
finer grades, — china and porcelain ware,— on which it 
will be sq^en that high duties were retained These were 
rchiefly import^, and might be fairly regarded as articles 
of luxury The duties on them being mainly revenue 
duties, there was no reason why they should not be left 
comparatively high No doubt the problem of under 
valuation remained It had been the occasion of ntu^ 
trouble in the past, and might not improbably continue 
to be so in the future On earthenware and crockery 
proper, where the duties were left at 35 and 40 per cent , 
the situation was different These were distinctly pro 
tective duties, and moreover so high on many grades as to 
be prohibitory. On the competitive or fiscal principle, it 
would seem that, like the silk duties, they might have 
been lowered even more than was done 

The duties on iron and steel caused comparatively little 
debate, as had been the case in 1909 It had become 
more obvious than ever that the center of interest in the 
protective controvert had lifted from the iron schedule 
to others, especially to Schedule K (wool and wooUens) 
The progressive reduction of duties which had gone on 
since 1890 was earned a stage further Not only iron ore 
was made free of duty, but also pig iron, scrap iron (already 
made free in 1909), iron m slabs and blooms, Bessemer 
steel ingots, and those forms of crude iron which are used 
for admixture in the steel-making processes, such as spiegel 
eisen and ferro manganese Barbed wire and galvanized 
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mre. sack as IS used for fencnig. also became ^ « 

cMKessiontotheiarmeisufluchoodertheaclual conditions 

of aupplj' was of bttle real consequence SteeJ rads loo 
went on the free list Moderate ad valorem duties wer« 
imposed on other manufactures of iron,# nsing as the 
products became further advanced beyond the crude stage 
Bar iron, for example, was dutiable at S per cent , steel 
taip at 8 per cent , structural shapes at 10 per cent Tin 
plate, that old bone of contention, got 15 per cent , tubes 
and pipes, 20 per cent The drag net clause, on manufac- 
tures of iron and steel “not otherwise provided for,” im 
posed 20 per cent , — no small reduction from the previous 
duty of 45 per cent 

A sweeping clause pot all agricultural implements on 
the free list “ Flows, harrows, headers, harvesters,' and 
so on in an extended enumeration “ cotton gins, ma- 
chinery for use in the manufacture of sugar, w^ons and 
carts, and all agricultural implements of any kind or de- 
scription, whether specifically mentioned herein or not, 
including repair parts, -^11 ivere admitted free The ef- 
fects to be expected from this clause were typical of those 
to be expected from the changes in the iron schedule, and 
indeed from the act at large Most of the articles were not 
likely to be imported, nor were their prices likely to be 
lowered As a rule, agricultural implements are made in 
the United States not only as cheaply as in foreign coun- 
tries, but more cheaply They are great articles of ex- 
port This IS true especially of agricultural “machinery ” 
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in the narrower sense, — headers, harvesters, threshing 
machinery ; it is true also of such implements, hardly to 
be classed under ** machinery," as plows, harrows, horse- 
/akes, drills, w%ons and carts. It is true even of most of 
those implem^iUts, of a still simpler sort, which have come 
down with comparatively little change from older days,— 
scythes, sickles, hoes, spades, and the like. Yet among the 
last mentioned, though as a rule the American tools ar^^s 
cheap in price as the foreign, orsuperior in quality and effec 
tiveness, there were at this time some which could perhaps 
be made more cheaply abroad and hence were likely to be 
imported. A few specialties, like sheep shears, hedge shears, 
pruning shears, seemed to belong in the class of importable 
implements ; their free admission meant lower prices, and 
embarrassment, at the least, for domestic producers. 

In the main, however, the changes in the iron and steel 
schedule signified little. There might be an increase in 
the importation of certain specialties ; and some seaboard 
regions, more easily reached from abroad by water rhan 
from the centers of domestic production by land, might 
import sporadic supplies of crude iron. In the main, the 
course of production within the country, the sources of 
supply, the range of prices, would not be affected. The 
time had gone by when the protective system was of real 
consequence for the iron and steel industries. For good 
or ill, it had done its work. 

Some minor items may be briefly noted. Hides, made 
free in the act of 1909 after so hot a debate, of course re- 
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mained free, and now leather, and boots and shoes as 
weU, were added to the free list - Wheat and flour cattle 
and meats were also free In the House an end.eavor u as 
made to retain duties on wheat and cattle, while abolish, 
ing those on flour and meats an attempt*to relieve the 
consumer and yet keep a show of protection for the 
farmer which was obviously stultifying Good sense 
prevailed in the end, and the duties on all these food 
products were swept away The change was not likely 
to be of moment for the immediate future, — barring 
some border trade, and occasional importations in bad 
seasons Eggs, milk, cream, went on the free list again 
articles m which only a small border trade would be en 
couraged Coal and lumber also went on the free list at 
last the remnants of duties retained in 1909 were swept 
away 

A general anti dumpmg section was maintained, sub 
stantialiy the same as that in the tariff act of 1909 
The Secretary of the Treasuiy was authorized to impose 
additional duties equal to the amount of any grant or 
bounty on exportation given by any foreign countij 
The provisions for maximum and minimum duties, nhich 
played so large a part in the debates on the tariff of 1909, 
were dropped entirely 


The wide use of ad valorem duties called for a re- 
vision of the adnuoistmtive sections commonly tacked 
on to nmenne acta This part of the tanff system had 
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present day Even m the acts of 1890 1897, and 1909 
in which ad valorem duties were replaced by specific 
wherever ^thought feasible, so many of the former re 
Viained that in each successive measure the provisions 
against fraud were made more stringent, or new admini 
strative features devised In 1890 the Board of General 
Appraisers had been established, having power to decide 
definitively on questions of facts which previously had gone 
to the courts and clogged them In 1909, the Court 
of Customs Appeals was added, with exclusive jurisdic 
tion over the strictly legal questions arising under the 
customs acts It is surprising, in view of the strong desire 
of the then dominant party to strengthen the protective 
system, that the provisions concerning declaration, valua 
tion, collectors’ po-aers, and the like, should still have 
left so many loopholes for the dishonest importer Yet 
this was the case and modification of the sections cover 
mg such matters was still necessary in 1913 It is but 
]ust to note that the Taft Administration had given con 
sideration to the same problems, and had appointed 
committees of Treasury officials to recommend improve 
ments The Democrats under Mr Underwood’s lead 
ership also gave them earnest attention The pertinent 
sections of the tariff accordingly were laigely rewrit 
ten That they were substantially improved was the 
judgment of specialists competent on this intricate subject * 

1 See the analysis of these sections made in the Quarterly Journal of 
Feenomtes Nov 19x3 by Mr James F Cnrtis, who was an efficient Assistant 
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The penalties for fraud were made, not indeed heavier but 
more certain litigation on contiiigent fees (a great abuse) 
as prohibited the powers of collectors were strengthened 
A clause that aroused strong opposition sought to giv^ 
opportunity for the examination of the* books of im- 
porters and foreign manufacturers suspected of dishonest 
practices After much discussion, and vehement protest 
from persons interested, the clause was so framed as to 
give the Secretary of the Treasury discretionary authority 
to impose an additional duty of X5 per cent in cases 
where there was refusal to submit books and records 
On other matters also a discretionary power was given 
the Secretary of the Treasury a mode of procedure 
much wiser than that of rigid prescription by law Not 
of least interest to economists and others having occasion 
to study the course of foreign trade were provisions for 
the better collection and arrangement of the statistics 
of imports There was ground for suspecting these of 
serious inaccuracies in the past 
On the whole, the administrative provisions were well 
draun How far they would succeed in making the new 
system work satisfactorily could not be said in advance 
As has alread> been remarked, no great trouble is likely 
to anse with ad valorem rates when they do not exceed 
some such figure as 30 per cent But when goods are 
subjected to ad valorem duties as high as 45, 50, 55, even 60 


US Admiaistmioa and had abundant 

expenence with the goverameot s difficulties 
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per cent (for example on silk piece goods silk apparel 
china ware) the temptation to evasion becomes so strong 
that all the penalties in the world will not entirely pre 
^vent It When speafic duties are abandoned because 
deemed suspicious or impracticable, the only safe ad 
ministrative policy is to keep the ad valorem rates 
moderate 

• r 

It has been pointed out time and again, in the pre 
ceding pages, that reductions of duly made in this act 
of 1913 were likely to be without real effect They 
served to lower duties that had been prohibitory or 
abolish duties that had been nominal Much the larger 
part of the changes were probably of this sort Can it 
be said that they were worth while ? 

Beyond question, the consequences in industry and in 
prices that were likely to ensue were immensely exag 
gerated by both sides Such exaggeration is the 
inevitable result of the tariffs having become an issue 
in elections And apparently the tanff question cannot 
be other than one of party politics It is enveloped 
in partisan controversy quite as much in England 
Germany, France and in these countries also the indus 
trial effects of protection are constantly over stated In 
our own country, the main channels of industry and 
trade have not been seriously deflected by the tariff 
system The great bulk of our occupations would be 
conducted in the same way even under complete free 
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trade. Such modifications as were made in the tariff of 
igij could call for readjustment jn only a small part o 
the whole field of industry. And by the same token, 
they could lower prices comparatively iittle. The ex-, 
pectation that the cost of Uving would b« substantially 
lowered was doomed to disappointment. 

None the less, it was worth whUe to make the changes; 
not,only those of real consequence, but those of merely 
nominal effect. It was worth while, if for no other 
reason, because it might fairly be expected to put an 
end to the superstition that all prosperity was dependent 
on the maintenance of a rigid protective tariff. This 
superstition had indeed been somewhat shattered by the 
crisis of igoy and the period of depression that followed. 
But it had been so dinned into the public ear, — ^there 
had been such vociferous predictions of general disaster, 
of collapse for all manufacturing enterprises, of destruc- 
tion to the American standard of Uving, — ^that it was 
well to prove the industrial organism quite able to survive 
this general pruning. ' The unbiased observer cannot but 
wonder that the lugubrious talk should have had smdi a 
ivide hearing and effect. Not only persons without 
experience in larger business affairs, but a very consider, 
able proportion of businessmen in positions of leadet^ip, 
were under this spell. A more sober consideration of the 
tanff question might be expected to follow a proof of it« 
comparative unimportance, and then a greater attention 
to the questions of social and industrial organization which 
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constitute, after all, the inexorable problems of the centuiy. 

If the reductions were not of as great consequence 
for the industries of the country at large as both sides 
Relieved, they were none the less of the first importance 
for the proteqtive system. The act of 1913 manifested a 
great change of purpose and attitude. This change was 
greater than that made in 1894: not only were wool and 
sugar free, but there were other important additions to^ the 
free list and serious reductions in the duties on almost all 
manufactures. No comparable reversal of general policy 
had been made for half-a-centuiy. We must go back 
to the period just preceding the civil war, when the 
tariff acts of 1846 and 1857 were in force, to find a 
scale of duties as moderate. To speak of the act as 
introducing complete free trade would be absurd; but 
it might well be spoken of as beginning a policy of 
much moderated protection, and of opening the possibility 
of still further changes in the same direction at a later 
date. As has been elsewhere intimated,* this method of 
dealing with our commercial system seems to be more in 
accord with the general trend of industrial development 
in the United States, than the rigid protectionism of 1890, 
1897, and 1909. It looks to a growth not of those 
manufactures which are anxiously dependent on tariff 
protection, but of those able to hold their own, within 
the coudtry and without, on terms of equality, or some- 
thing approaching equality, with foreign competitors. 


iSeep. 358, above. 
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Whether the policy of 1913, will be maintained ; whether 
the new tariff will be allowed to remain in force long 
enough to permit its ultimate influence to be fully exerted; 
whether the whirligig of politics will bring a fum the 
other way, or eventually a still further qroVe in the same 
direction, — all this the future alone can tell, * 
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TABLE l—OmHnued. 
Imports. , 



This table is taken from the " Statistical Abstract of 
the United States.*' The figures given in different edi- 
tions of the “ Statistical Abstract ” have not always been 
consistent. Those given in the table are from the edition 
of 1891 for the earlier years (1860-68), and from the edi- 
tions of 1895 and 1912 for the later years. They indicate 
“net imports,” i.e., imports less re-exports, for iS6o-^; 
from 1867 on, th^ indicate " imports for consumption,” 
Substantially, these ttvo forms of statement come to 
nearly the same thing. The significant changes will 
be easily noted. The sharp rise in the average rate (per 
cent, of •‘duties to imports) betiveen 1861 and 1S65 shows 
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the extent to which the legislation of the war affected the 
general character of the tariff system. The average rate 
on dutiable articles, after reaching its war maximum in 
1866, declines somewhat for a few years thereafter. From 
1872 to 1875, there is a further fall, in consequence of the 
ten per cent, reduction of 1872 ; after 1875 the rate goes 
up again, and then remains fairly steady until 1883. 

^ o( 1883 brings a distinct rise in the average rate on 
dutiable articles ; the act of 1890 a still further rise, bring- 
ing in 1894 the maximum for the whole period (50.06 per 
cent.). The abrupt increase in the free imports in 1873 is 
the result of the abolition of the tea and coffee duties in 
1872, which causes also the fall in the average per cent, of 
the duties collected as compared with the total imports. 
The abolition of the sugar duty in 1890 brings a similar 
abrupt increase of the free imports in 1891 and 1892, and a 
similar fall in the ratio of duties collected to total imports. 
The act of 1894 brings a distinct lowering of the average 
rate of duty ; that of 1897 raises the average to the figures 
that had prevailed under the acts of 1883 and [890. From 
1897 to 1912 there is a slow decline in the average rate of 
duty, due to the circumstance that the free imports form a 
larger proportion of the total, which again is due to a 
tariff so high as often to prohibit the importation of 
dutiable artides. 
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TABLE rr. 

Duties on Some Important Articles, Raised duriiigthe War, and 
Retmned without deduction till 1883 . 


Articles. ^ 

Duty under the Morrill 
Tariff of i86i. 

Duty of z8^ in Force in 

Books 

XS % 


Chinaware, plain . . 

Cotton goods, not other- 

30 !< 

45 K • t> 

wise provided for . 
Cottons, coarse, un- 

30 # 

35 # * 

' bleached .... 

I ct. per yard. 

S cts. per yard. 

Cotton spool-thread . 

30 

6 cts. per dozen, plus 
30 60 to 70^. 

Cottons, fine printed . 

Manufactures of flax, 
jute, or hemp, not 

4i ctb. per square yard 
plus roiS 

5^ cts. per square yard 
plus 30 j( 

otherwise provided for 

3 otf 

40 !t 

Glass, common window 

1 to cts. per square 

foot. 

f to 4 cts. per square 
foot. 

Gloves, of kid or leather 

30 jf 

SOf 

^r-iron ’ 

f ct. per ton 

z to li cts. per lb. 

Iron rails .... 
Steel, in ingots, bats. 

9 X 3 per ton 

$Z4 per ton 

etc 

j to 3 cts. per Ib. 

X ct. per lb. 

to si cts. per lb. 

3 cts. per lb. 

Pig lead 

Paper 

Sil^ 

30% 

35 a 

30 JJ 

6 o}S 


• On all forms of bar-iron, band-, boop-, and boiler-iron, on chains, 
anidioK, nails and spikes, pipes, etc., etc., the duties of 1864 'rere in force 
till Z883. 


TABLE III. 

Reoenuefrom Customs Duties and Internal Reiienue, 1861 - 1907 . 
(00,000 omitted.) 
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PtoAuSoh^ Zn^eris^ and Ma^ortt of Ceffor^ and Pan^ and 
Domestic Prieet. 

[QumtitiM ia ffcon tou.) 



Figures are from "Mineral Resources of the united 
States," pp. 214, et scq. The production is for the calen. 
dar year, the imports and exports for the fiscal 3rear (end* 
ing June 30th). The annual average prices are from tbe 
monthly prices given in " Mineral Resources." The fig 
ures given in *' Mineral Resources" seem to contain con- 
siderable understatements, so far as exports are con* 
cemed. See Eng, and Min. yonmal, Jan. 26, 1884, p. $9. 

These tables show the price In New York to have been 
higher than that in Lrondon by from to 5|- cents. In 
recent years the great increase in domestic production 


1 Be^nnhigwidi 1883, ibis cctomn statM fhe qoutitr of coppercan- 
taisedtai imported ore, not fhe gnus unoimt of ore. The 8,igotane of ore 
imported in ;i333 contefned ahont teo tone of copper. 
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has forced down the price here, and the difference in price 
is not more than cents. The better quality of domestic 
copper would cause it to bring cents^more than 
Chili bars under any circumstances. Gpst of transporta^ 
tion (from London to New York) is ‘ insignificant. It is 
safe to say that any difference in price over and above 
cents per pound could not exist if it were not for the 
*’dpty on copper. 

TABI.E V. 

Production. Imports^ and Porcign and SomesHe Prices of 
Steel Pails. 
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less than two dollars ; and carriage by water from Eng- 
land to places on the seashore in the United States has 
not infrequently been cheaper than carriage by land from 
the American rail-mills to such places. . " ^ 

It will be observed that there were tj^ree periods of 
active railway building and of heavy imports of rails: 
1871-74, 1879-82, 1886-88. During these years or parts 
Tif them, prices of rails in the United States were higher 
than those in England by the full amount of the duty for 
the time being. In most other years they were higher, 
but by an amount less than the duty, and imports ceased, 
except for sporadic shipments of special sizes or kinds. 
In the later years, the American prices came nearer and 
nearer the English prices. In 1897, prices fell abruptly 
in the first two months of the year, in consequence of a 
** steel-rail war,” marking the breaking up of the com- 
bination which had so long kept prices up. After that 
year, prices were no higher in the United States than in 
England. Esqiorts were considerable, much exceeding 
the imports. 
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